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POLICY OF THE PROTECTIONISTS. 


OrIGINAL thinkers, those to whom 
Providence has given the power of 
unlocking the fountains of thought, 
and dispelling, by the force of intel- 
lect, the illusions of error, can never 
be sufficiently firm and vigorous in 
the assertion of their opinions. Ad- 
dressing themselves, not to the pas- 
sions, but to the reason—founding, not 
on the visions of imagination, but the 
lessons of experience, it belongs to 
them to strike out boldly, and utter 
fearlessly, whatever Providence has 
put into their minds on subjects of 
general thought and interest. It is 
the very object of their efforts—it is 
the thing which at once divests these 
efforts of danger for the present, and 
renders them omnipotent for the fu- 
ture, that they are addressed, not to the 
existing, but to subsequent generations 
of men. They are not legislators, but 
the rulers of legislators; and they 
have no wish that their opinions 
should be carried into effect till time 
has tested their value. In proportion 
as such intrepid assertion of opinion 
is dangerous in those who appeal to 
the passions, or flatter the vices of 
men, is it valuable in those who take 
reason for their guide, and are regu- 
lated in their views by the steady 
light of past events. ‘** Experience,” 
says Chateaubriand, “ is a light 
placed on the stern of the vessel: it 
casts its light only on the waves that 
are past.” But the beauty of this 
image must not blind us to the partial 
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and deceptive view which it conveys. 
The lamp of history is indeed placed 
on the stern of the vessel, and its 
broadest light is cast on the receding 
waves; but it sheds a steady radiance 
on those which are ahead, and to the 
vigilant pilot reveals all the dangers 
of the deep. 

Imperial despots have often con- 
ferred what in the end were found to 
have been the greatest blessings on 
mankind, by forcing on them, against 
their present will, great and salutary 
changes. A Cesar, a Napoleon, a 
Czar Peter, a Sultan Mahmoud, may 
sometimes, in this manner, anticipate 
the variations of opinion, and success- 
fully earn the lasting gratitude of fu- 
ture ages, by running counter to the 
prejudices, or disregarding the wishes, 
or thwarting the interests of the pre- 
sent. Yet even in their rude hands, 
and with the resistless force of a 
powerful military to enforce their 
decrees, such sudden and violent 
changes, even for the better, are al- 
ways dangerous, and seldom in the 
end beneficial. Men, even in the 
most despotic countries, object to be- 
ing dragooned into happiness. They 
are apt to prove restive when driven 
at the point of the bayonet into feli- 
city. ‘There is one thing which they 
prize more than any imaginable addi- 
tion to individual or social felicity, 
which is their own way. Paradoxical 
as it may appear, there is nothing 
more certain than that they would, in 
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general, rather be miserable according 
to their own wishes, than prosperous 
according to any other person’s ; and 
when it is recollected that the British 
people pay above fifty millions a-year 
of self-imposed taxation for gratifica- 
tions, in spirits, beer, and tobacco, 
which do little more than destroy 
their lasting happiness, even in this 
world, it is evident that the Anglo- 
Saxon race, with all their boasted 
intelligence and capacity for freedom, 
are no exception to the general rule. 

But if this is true of despotic states, 
how much more so is it of constitu- 
tional monarchies—of those countries 
in which the general voice is omnipo- 
tent, and either directly through the 
legislature, or indirectly through the 
press, finally determines all questions 
of general interest! In such commu- 
nities, it is not only impossible, but, 
if it were possible, it would be highly 
dangerous, to force on, by the autho- 
rity or influence of Government, 
changes, whether of an advancing or 
reactionary character, which do not 
carry the great body of the people 
along with them. It is impossible, 
in such a state of things, that the 
changes induced can be durable : 
sooner or later the public voice will 
make itself be heard, and the course 
of policy be forced back into the chan- 
nel which the national will has select- 
ed. Whether that is the right or a 
wrong channel, is immaterial. Suffice 
it to say, it is the one which the na- 
tion has chosen; and if it is attended 
with disaster, it is a self-imposed dis- 
aster, which, like the price it pays for 
strong drinks or tobacco, it willingly 
furnishes for the pleasure of having 
its own way. 

But this is not all. Changes of 
policy, suddenly induced by Govern- 
ment authority or parliamentary in- 
fluence, without the concurrence of 
the majority of the nation, are not 
only certain, in a popular community, 
in the end to miscarry, but while 
they last, they do little more than 
mischief. The defeated party, seeing 
themselves overpowered by authority, 
not convinced by reason, or won by 
persuasion, become only the more 
hardened in their opinions by the 
want of success with which their 
assertion has been attended. If these 
opinions are erroneous, they are only 
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thereby the more confirmed in their 
errors. The heats and animosities 
consequent on so violent a change 
soon become such, that all considera- 
tions founded on the public weal are 
forgotten ; and purposes of retaliation 
or vengeance are pursued, without 
the slightest regard to their probable, 
and even certain effect, upon the in- 
terests of the very party by whom 
they are adopted. Of this we have 
had a memorable example in Catholic 
Emancipation, which, as all the world 
knows, was forced upon the country 
by a violent exertion of Ministerial 
influence, against the wishes alike of 
the Sovereign and the People; and 
the consequence was such a disloca- 
tion of parties, and such a breeding 
of unappeasable animosities, as led to 
the overthrow of the Wellington Ad- 
ministration, the passing of the Re- 
form Bill, the Free Trade policy, the 
Papal Aggression of 1850, and all the 
decisive changes in our system of 
government which have since taken 
place. 

The Liberal party, whether in or 
out of office, succeeded in bringing 
about these stupendous changes, and 
entirely altering the whole monetary, 
commercial, and colonial system, 
without public convulsion, by one 
method, and one method only. This 
was by working in the first instance 
on the public mind, by means of ar- 
guments and misrepresentations, and 
not bringing forward the proposed 
changes till the majority of the influen- 
tial part of the nation was prepared to 
adopt them. We say nothing as to 
whether the changes were wise and 
beneficial or the reverse ; whether it 
was the force of truth, or the delu- 
sions of error, which obtained this 
general concurrence. Probably our 
readers will have little difficulty in 
guessing to which opinion we incline 
on this subject. But the material 
thing is that, right or wrong, the 
thing was done in conformity with 
the opinions of the majority of those 
in whom Parliamentary influence was 
vested; and in the only instance 
in which a different influence carried 
the day, the result has only con- 
firmed the opinion, that in a free 
community, great changes, to be per- 
manently beneficial, must be founded 
on a general concurrence of opinion. 
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The results of Sir Robert Peel’s deser- 
tion of principle in 1846, and aban- 
donment of the wishes of the majority 
which, a few years before, had placed 
him in power, both upon himself, his 
party, and his country, have not been 
such as to encourage any succeeding 
statesman to follow his example. 
The suddenness and magnitude of 
the change then effected in the com- 
mercial policy of Great Britain, and 
the vast consequences, as yet only 
beginning, with which it has been 
attended, have misled subsequent 
observers, in a most important par- 
ticular, as to the remote cause to 
which it has been owing. We must go 
further back than to Sir R. Peel, in- 
fluential and powerful as he was, if 
we would discover the real authors of 
the change. It was the Reform Bill 
which worked the prodigy ; and sooner 
or later, whoever had been at the 
helm, it must have produced the same 
effect. Schedules A and B disfran- 
chised the whole colonial settlements 
of Great Britain, because they anni- 
hilated the boroughs by which alone 
their representatives had hitherto ob- 
tained an entrance to Parliament, and 
even in the British Islands threw the 
producing classes into a minority, by 
giving three-fifths of the seats in the 
House of Commons to the representa- 
tives of boroughs. No one could get 
into these boroughs but by conciliating 
the suffrages of the majority of elec- 
tors; and that majority being formed 
of the occupants of shops, or those 
whom they influenced, the interests 
of buying and selling were rendered 
superior to those of production. 
Thence the maxim, which’passed with 
a large class of politicians into an 
axiom, that to enable people to buy 
cheap and sell dear, was the great 
end of civil government ; and thence 
the adoption of the Free Trade system 
by the Government. Be that system 
right or wrong, nothing is more cer- 
tain than that its merit or demerit does 
not belong to Sir R. Peel. It belongs 
to those who framed the Reform Bill, 
and virtually disfranchised the colo- 
nial, agricultural, and shipping inter- 
ests, by vesting a majority of votes 
in the representation of buying and 
selling electors in boroughs. And who- 
ever was to blame for the introduction 
of that system of class government, 
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and the abolition of the original 
Catholic scheme of English represen- 
tation, nothing is more certain than 
that the English county electors must 
bear their full share of the responsi- 
bility ; for ninety-nine out of the hun- 
dred and one county members were, 
on the decisive dissolution in April 
1831, returned in the Reform interest. 

Mr Disraeli said, on occasion of 
the late debate on Mr Locke King’s 
motion for a farther reform of Parlia- 
ment, that the great evil of the Reform 
Bill, which had now become pain- 
fully conspicuous, was, that the 
working-classes were unrepresented. 
Superficial observers, who do not 
look to principles, immediately raised 
a shout that he had become a Radi- 
cal. There never was a greater mis- 
take: that is a part, and a most 
important part, of the scheme of the 
old English Constitution. Without 
doubt, to vest a majority of votes in 
the working-classes—which univer- 
sal, or even household, suffrage would 
at once do—is a fatal error; for it 
renders the most dangerous class all- 
powerful. But it is also a most ruin- 
ous mistake to disfranchise them 
entirely, which the Reform Bill has 
done ; and it was the prevalence of 
the opposite system which led to the 
long duration and unequalled mar- 
vels of the old English Constitution. 
It was an essential part of its system 
that ad/ classes should be represented : 
the labourer who toiled with his 
hands, as well as the colonist who 
created marvels with his capital, and 
the philosopher who instructed man- 
kind with his thoughts. It was 
always pointed out by the Conserva- 
tives that the great danger of the 
new Constitution was, that it virtu- 
ally disfranchised the producing 
classes, by vesting a preponderance 
of votes in the representation of the 
trading, and closing the avenues 
by which the creators of colonial 
wealth had hitherto obtained seats 
in the Legislature. 

“This consideration points to the 
fundamental and irremediable defect 
of the proposed Constitution, that it 
vests an overwhelming majority in 
the populace of these islands, to the 
exclusion of the other great and 
weighty interests of the British Em- 
pire. By vesting the right of return- 
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ing members to Parliament in forty- 
shilling freeholders in the counties, 
and ten-pound tenants in towns, the 
command of the Legislature will be 
placed in hands inaccessible, save by 
- actual bribery, to the approach of the 
colonial or shipping interests. If such 
a change does not produce a revolu- 
tion, it must in the end lead to the 
dismemberment of the Empire. The 
East and West Indian and Canadian 
dependencies will not long submit to 
the rule of the populace in the domi- 
nant island, indifferent to their in- 
terests, ignorant of their circum- 
stances, careless of their welfare. 
This evil is inherent in any system of 
wniform representation, and must, to 
the end of time, render it unfit for 
the legislature of a great and varied 
empire. Being based mainly upon 
-one class of society, which under the 
proposed system will be that of shop- 
‘keepers, it contains no provision for 
the interests of the other classes, and 
still less for the welfare of the remote 
but important parts of the empire. 
These remote possessions being unre- 
presented, can have no influence on 
the electors but by the corrupt channel 
of actual bribery. The most valuable 
feature of the British Constitution— 
that of affording an inlet through the 
close boroughs to all the great and 
varied interests of the Empire—will be 
destroyed. The Reform Bill in this 
‘view should be entitled ‘a bill for 
<disfranchising the colonial and shipping 
‘interests, and vesting the exclusive 
right of returning members to Parlia- 
ment in the populace of Great Britain 
and Ireland.’” * 

History will say whether or not 
this prediction as to the ultimate 
effects of the revolution of 1832 has 
‘been accomplished to the letter. 

The consideration of the many 
causes which have co-operated to 
produce the great change in our na- 
tional policy, which is so soon again 
to be brought under the considera- 
tion of the electors of the Empire, is 
fitted both to inspire confidence in 
the ultimate success of the principles 
of Protection, and moderation in the 
expectations of those whose interests 
have suffered from their abandon- 
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ment. ‘‘ Deus patiens quia sternus,” 
is the noble expression of St Augus- 
tine on the slow but resistless march 
of the Divine administration; and 
among his weak and erring creatures 
those will probably approach nearest 
to his unattainable perfections who 
imitate most closely the Divine At- 
tribute. Truth never requires to be 
prematurely forced on; it is error 
alone which is ever in haste to realise 
its projects. The reason is obvious. 
The first is founded on the deductions 
of experience ; and every day, there- 
fore, is adding to the weight of its 
lessons: the second rests on the se- 
duction of the passions, and despairs 
of success if its projects are not 
adopted during the continuance of 
their fervour. Time is constantly 
adding to the cogency of the lessons 
of the first, as much as it is weaken- 
ing the influence of the desires of 
the last. The former is the pillar 
of cloud by day, the pillar of fire 
by night, which guides the pilgrims 
with unerring certainty through 
all the dangers of the wilderness ; 
the last is a devouring flame, continu- 
ally hanging on the rear, and which 
threatens to consume all those who, by 
not keeping ahead of its advance, may 
be involved in the flames. 

It is very natural, and cannot be 
wondered at, that a great class in 
society, which has suffered, and is 
still suffering immensely, from the 
recent changes in our commercial 
system, should be impatient to have 
it terminated; and that when they 
see their friends, who have uniformly 
condemned those changes, installed in 
power, they should be impatient for the 
relief which they so ardently desire. 
So also the inhabitants of a country 
which has suffered, and is suffering, 
under the ravages of a hostile army, 
when they see a powerful army assem- 
bled on the frontier, are in general 
impatient for a battle, and loudly 
condemn the cautious policy which 
still dooms them for a time to the 
continuance of their distresses. But 
a general intrusted with the safety of 
a great country must look not merely 
to immediate relief, but to lasting suc- 
cess: it is his duty to fight, not when 





* “On Parliamentary Reform and the French Revolution, No. V."—Blackwood’s 
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his enemy pleases, but when he him- 
self does so. To deliver a pitched 
battle prematurely, is playing the 
enemy’s game, not your own; and as 
such, it is often attended by irreme- 
diable disaster. Fabius was vehe- 
mently urged to attack Hannibal 
when he lay in Apulia after the battle 
of Cannz, and great was the cla- 
mour raised at Rome because he kept 
his forces like a thundercloud on the 
heights of the Apennines, and allowed 
the Carthagenian horse to ravage 
with impunity the plains below; 
but had he done otherwise, Scipio 
would never have gained the battle of 
Zama, and the glories of the Capitol 
were lost for ever. Wellington was 
strongly urged to attack Massena 
when besieging Ciudad Rodrigo in 
autumn 1810; and it cost him a 
bitter pang to see the great fron- 
tier fortress of Spain fall before 
his eyes without attempting a stroke 
for its relief; but he resisted the heroic 
impulse, retreated into the vicinity of 
Lisbon, and saved the Peninsula by 
his wisdom. He would never have 
conquered at Waterloo if he had not 
retired to Torres Vedras. Alexander 
was still more strongly urged to un- 
sheath the sword and deliver a pitched 
battle at the Drissa, at Smolensko, 
and at Valentina ; but he listened to 
the counsels of Barclay de Tolly, 
abandoned even his ancient capital to 
the ravages of the invader, and while 
the ruins of Moscow were yet smoking, 
stretched out his mighty arms to en- 
velop the invader in the metropolis he 
had won. His armies would rever 
have seen Montmartre if they had not 
abandoned Moscow; and equally the 
cause of Grecian freedom was lost if 
the counsels of Themistocles had not 
persuaded his countrymen to sacrifice 
Athens to Xerxes. 

The evident and feverish anxiety 
which the whole Liberal party have 
evinced throughout the whole country 
to entice the Protection leaders into a 
declaration of their intention immedi- 
ately to carry their principles into 
practice, and reverse the Free Trade 
policy of Sir R. Peel, and to force on 
an early dissolution to try that ques- 
tion, may be considered as a decisive 
proof that they have a great interest 
at stake in that policy, and that they 
Would consider it a victory gained if 
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they could drive their opponents into 
it. For that very reason, it is the 
part of the Protectionists to avoid 
falling into the snare. To do the 
Whigs justice, they are very expert 
in election tactics; and their long lease 
of power, founded on the co-operation 
and passions of the multitude, has 
taught them the most likely mode of 
rousing a blind public ferment in 
their favour. They have great re- 
liance on the parading of the big and 
little loaf; more especially when the 
time has not yet arrived when the big 
loaf is to be followed by its inevitable 
consequence — the fall of the day’s 
wages to sixpence. In the interval 
they hope to extinguish Protection 
by putting it to the test before all 
classes have experienced the effects 
of Free Trade; but it has only deso- 
lated the classes upon whom its jirst 
effects fell. Well do they know that 
when the ruin has become—as become 
it will, and that ere long—as general 
as it has been intense and widespread 
in the classes first affected, it will be 
hopeless for them to go to the nation 
on the subject. 

The reason why the Liberals are so 
anxious to bring the question between 
them and the Protectionists to an 
immediate decision, and why it is so 
evidently the policy of the latter to 
avoid an early and decisive conflict, is 
this: They are well aware that their 
strength lies in the boroughs, and that, 
by the present constitution of Parlia- 
ment, the members for these boroughs 
have a decisive majority in the House 
of Commons. It was precisely to give 
them that majority that the Reform Bill 
was passed. They are well aware also 
that, unless when swayed by attach- 
ment to old families or local influences, 
the counties in Great Britain, and in 
a considerable part of Ireland, are 
decisively against them. But as long 
as, by the cry of the big and little loaf, 
they can inflame the minds of the 
populace of the towns in their favour, 
and, by the prospect of reducing wages, 
secure the support of the master 
manufacturers, they are indifferent to- 
the discontent, and can defy the 
efforts of the counties. Their ma- 
jority, however, on Free Trade is- 
but a narrow one. On the last di- 
vision on the subject, on Mr Disraeli’s 
motion, it was only twenty-one. 
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Twelve boroughs won to the other side 
would cast the balance the other way. 
The ravages which the Free Trade 
policy has already made, and is daily 
more and more making, in the sea- port 
burghs, from the destruction of the 
West Indies and the rapid decline of 
our shipping, inspires them with a 
well-founded dread that their only 
safety is to be found in an immediate 
dissolution and trial of strength, be- 
fore the effects of their policy upon 
the citadels of their power in the 
boroughs have more clearly developed 
themselves. For that very reason it 
is the part of the Protectionists to 
support the wise conduct of their 
leaders who are desirous of giving 
Free Trade fair play, and letting its 
full effects upon all classes develop 
themselves before the nation is 
appealed to for its verdict on the 
subject. 

A year and a half has elapsed since 
we put on record in this Magazine the 
words which subsequent experience 
has so fully confirmed : ‘‘ PRorecTION 
MUST BE RESTORED, OR THE BRITISH 
EMPIRE WILL BE DESTROYED.”* If 
subsequent experience has at all 
affected this opinion, it is only to 
render it stronger and more decided. 
But regarding, as we do, Protection 
as the only cement which can hold 
together the vast fabric of the Bri- 
tish Empire, and prognosticating the 
certain ruin of the Empire from a 
prolonged adherence to Free Trade 
principles, we are not on that account 
the less penetrated with the para- 
mount necessity of gaining time for 
the decisive conflict, and letting all 
classes experience their effects -be- 
fore they are called on to decide 
on their continuance. It is playing 
the game of the enemy to go to 
~ issue when the agriculturists and the 
ship-owners have been those chiefly 
enveloped in the devouring flame, 
and the urban constituencies have in 
great part been comparatively un- 
harmed. By all means let the full 
effects upon all be experienced, before 
all are called on to determine. There 
are several reasons which render it 
peculiarly desirable that time should 
be given for a full development of 
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the effects of Free Trade, with a view 
to the ultimate verdict of the nation 
on its principles. 

In the first place, although nothing 
can be more certain than that the 
wages of all classes and all descrip- 
tions are in the long-run determined 
in a great degree by the price of grain, 
yet it is not immediately that this 
result takes place; and till it does so, 
men are very generally misled as to its 
effects. In agricultural labour, indeed, 
if the employers are for a year or two 
ruinously impoverished by the fall of 
prices, a reduction of wages may be 
expected very soon to take place, 
from a diminution of the means of 
those who employ them. But in the 
case of manufacturers and urban arti- 
ficers, not only does this effect not 
immediately take place, but, for a 
period—brief, indeed, but still percep- 
tible—the very reverse may ensue. 
The diminished cost of subsistence 
leaves more room for the purchase of 
luxuries and conveniences; and 
hence a reduction in the prices of agri- 
cultural productions, which is per- 
fectly ruinous to the cultivator, may, 
before that ruin has come seriously to 
affect the home market, be productive 
of a considerable addition to the de- 
mand for manufactured articles, and, 
in consequence, of an increase rather 
than a diminution of the wages of 
manufacturing labour. It need hardly 
be said that this addition can be tem- 
porary only. If the purchasers of 
manufactures among the rural culti- 
vators are ruined, or become seriously 
depressed in circumstances, it requires 
no one to rise from the dead to tell us 
what must be the consequence to the 
urban operatives. Look at the West 
Indies: the average export of British 
manufactures to those islands has 
sunk, since Free Trade in sugar be- 
gan, to £2,000,000 annually, from 
£3,500,000, which it was before the 
Emancipation Act was put in force. 
The same effect, and a proportional 
decline in British manufactures for 
the home market, may with certainty 
be predicted from the Free Trade 
measures now in operation, if allowed 
for several years to continue so; with 
this difference, that the decline will 
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be on £120,000,000 worth of British 
manufactures, the average consumpt of 
the home market ; not on £3,500,000, 
taken off in former days by the West 
Indies. 

But a certain interval must elapse 
between the ruin of the farmers from 
Free Trade and the consequent and 
inevitable ruin of the manufacturers ; 
because it is not at once that the 
habits of the population depending on 
agriculture can be changed, or the 
wealth accumulated during centuries 
be sucked out of them by the com- 
bined operation of reduced prices and 
unreduced taxes and burdens. Men, 
and still more women, will turn many 
ways before they forego their old 
enjoyments, or abandon their accus- 
tomed habits. Those who have bought 
two coats a-year will turn many ways 
before they come down to one; wo- 
men who have enjoyed three new caps 
or gowns, before they come down to 
two. The aristocracy will continue, 
as the West India planters did, their 
old habits of expense, to the edge of 
ruin; and it is not till their estates 
are burdened to the teeth with mort- 
gages, and their credit with their 
agents is exhausted, that any percep- 
tible diminution in their expenditure 
will appear. But, meantime, the pro- 
cess of exhaustion is going on, and 
every year will add to the force with 
which it will tell on the home market 
for our manufactures. 

Already this effect has become con- 
spicuous. Schedule A* has brought 
it to light in decisive colours. For 
several years past the returns under 
that schedule have been steadily 
going down; and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer stated, in his late 
admirable speech on the Budget, 
that he had been warned from the 
highest authority that this year a 
farther defalcation of £150,000 must 
be looked for in that schedule. One 
hundred and fifty thousand pounds, 
at £2, 17s. per cent, corresponds 
to £5,400,000: the defalcation in 
land-rents of a single year, and that 
only in rents which are paid from 
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year to year; for nothing but a 
deduction by a binding covenant is 
admitted in leases ; and landlords are 
too hopeful of a change to fix a 
reduction for years about their necks 
by putting their hands to stamped 
paper. The real reduction therefore 
of a single year may be safely esti- 
mated at £7,000,000! Seven such 
years would exterminate the whole 
rent of England, which, so far as 
derived from rural subjects, apart 
from houses, is about £47,000,000. 
Where will the manufacturers for the 
home market be—that is, two-thirds 
of our entire operatives—if anything 
approaching to this result takes 
place ? 

But the thing of vital importance 
to the present position of parties 
is this:—Although this process of 
exhaustion is going on, and cer- 
tain ultimate ruin is preparing for 
our towns, in the wasting of the 
country around them, the sensible 
and far-seeing in towns alone see 
this. The great body of the unthink- 
ing and the heedless (ever a vast 
majority of mankind) do not perceive, 
and will not believe, what is going 
on, because it has not as yet appeared 
in a form which strikes their senses. 
They see that the quartern-loaf has 
fallen from 7d. to 5d., and sugar from 
6d. a-pound to 43d.; and they under- 
stand that ; and many of them have 
not as yet experienced any decline 
in their wages.t Thence the general 
concurrence of the boroughs in Free 
Trade measures. It is like the ap- 
proval of the shopkeepers, whom a 
spendthrift deals with, of his habits 
of extravagance, which continues 
undiminished down to the moment 
when his bills are dishonoured, and 
his agent will advance no more 
money. Then, and not till then, 
their eyes are opened; and in pro- 
portion to their former blindness and 
credulity is the intensity of their 
indignation at the enormity of the 
folly by which their prolific customer 
has involved himself and them in 
ruin. Exactly the same process is 





* The schedule in which the landed property returns are made. 
+ This, however, is not the case universally. Colliers’ wages have fallen from 
5s. a day to 2s. 6d., and weavers’ 25 per cent; and in Yorkshire, agricultural 


labour from 15s. a-week to 10s. or 12s. 


universal. Ha pede Herculem. 
4 


This is a sample of what will soon be 
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now going on in the country: the 
long-sighted among the Free-Traders 
are as well aware of it as we are. 
The entire ruin of the West Indies— 
the visible reaction in the sea-port 
towns from the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, has foreshadowed 
it to them in unmistakeable colours. 
Thence their impatience to force on 
a dissolution, and drive the Protec- 
tionists in all the burghs into an 
immediate conflict with the Free- 
Traders. They are afraid of the 
contagion of truth spreading inland 
from the sea-port towns. They 
dread the damning effect of de- 
clining country orders. Their only 
chance for existence is in a general 
election, before the horrid pestilence 
has reached the manufacturing burghs 
in the interior, where their principal 
seat of strength is to be found. 

There is no necessary or immediate 
connection between the price of corn 
and the wages of labour. What de- 
termines them almost entirely, as it 
does the price of every other article of 
commerce, is the relation between the 
demand and thesupply. Ifthe demand 
is considerable or rising, wages will ad- 
vance, whatever the price of corn may 
be; if it is declining, wages will fall, 
irrespective altogether of either a rise 
or fall in the price of provisions. If 
the demand for labour is at an average 
level, the working-classes obtain the 
full benefit of a fall in the cost of sub- 
sistence ; and thence it is that, by the 
common consent of mankind in all 
ages and countries, a fine harvest has 
been considered as a great blessing. 
But, notwithstanding all this, nothing 
is more certain than that in the long 
run, from ten years to ten years, the 
price of provisions will make itself 
felt in the amount of the money wages 
of labour. The reason is, that long 
before so considerable a period has 
elapsed, it has come to affect the de- 
mand for labour, which at once regu- 
lates its price. If the customers of 
labourers are prosperous and getting 
richer, their consumption of articles 
of comfort or convenience will in- 
crease, and thence an increased de- 
mand both for urban and rural 
labour, and an enhancement of its 
price. If they are getting poorer, 
their consumption of such articles, 
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both of necessity and luxury, will be 
diminished, and wages must generally 
fall. Hence it is, that invariably where 
the cost of subsistence is lowest, 
as in India or China, the condition, 
not only of the agricultural, but of the 
urban labourer, is most miserable. 
Men can never be benefited by the 
lasting ruin of their customers; and 
as the greatest trade which any coun- 
try can carry on is, as Adam Smith 
long ago observed, that between the 
town and the country, it is in the well- 
being of the former that the cultiva- 
tors must look for the sources of their 
prosperity—on the opulence of the 
latter that the urban producers must 
depend for the principal sale of their 
produce. It is the greatest evil of 
Free Trade that it tends to introduce 
a third party between those whom 
‘* God has joined and no man should 
put asunder ;” but, like a similar in- 
terference in private life, it cannot 
take place without producing the ruin 
of the family. 

One immense advantage has already 
taken place from the accession of 
Lord Derby’s Administration to 
power, that it has put a stop to the 
ex parte and garbled statistics which 
have so long been put forth periodi- 
cally by the Board of Trade to sup- 
port their own views, and enabled the 
real truth to begin to ooze out from 
what has been so long the fountain of 
delusion. We do not say the fountain 
of error ; for we respect the gentlemen 
intrusted with the preparation of our 
statistics too much, to suspect them in 
any instance of wilful misrepresenta- 
tion. But no one likes, and perhaps 
the Free-Traders least of all, to parade 
facts before the public which are 
hostile to his own side of an argu- 
ment; and as they have plenty such 
to deal with, they have acquired a 
marvellous dexterity in keeping the 
disagreeable facts in the background 
or out of view. But now our readers 
may judge of the value of the change 
in producing true enlightenment on 
the subject, from the following sta- 
tistics published by the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer in illustration of his 
speech on the Budget, and which un- 
questionably never would have seen 
the light if the Free-Traders had re- 
mained in power :— 
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An Account of the Quantities of Corrrx entered for Home Consumption in the United 
Kingdom in the years ending 5th April 1847, 1848, 1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852, 
respectively, distinguishing Foreign from Colonial, with the Amount of Duty 
received thereon.—Similar Account of Foreign and Colonial Timber :— 















































QUANTITIES ENTERED FOR’ HOME CONSUMPTION, 
Years ended 5th April. 
1847, 1848. 1849. 1850. 1851. 1852. 
Coffee— Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. Ib. 
Foreign, . 12,959,326 9,245,872 6,262,832 3,884,475 2,076,375 5,524,238 
Colonial, . . | 25,410,765 | 27,679,001 | 30,233,198 | 28,626,568 | 28,216,480 | 29,156,591 
Total, . . . {| 38,370,091 | 36,924,873 | 36,496,030 | 32,511,043 | 30,292,855 | 34,680,829 
Timber— Loads. Loads. Loads, Loads, Loads. Loads. 
Hewn—Foreign 419,767 428,353 369,212 246,350 275,895 440,581 
Colonial 789,549 550,240 584,227 582,186 619,721 671,132 
Tal, ss 1,209,316 978,593 953,439 828,536 895,616 1,111,773 
Sawn—Foreign 259,766 332,351 407,106 335,280 352,509 514,337 
Colonial 496,813 492,863 459,270 477,345 454,495 526,753 
‘ 
Total, . . 756,579 825,214 866,376 812,625 807,004 1,041,090 
Kin 











An Account of the Quantities of Sugar and Motasses entered for Home Consump- 
tion in the United Kingdom in the years ended 5th April 1846, 1847, 1848, 
1849, 1850, 1851, and 1852. 















































SUGAR REFINED, AND SUGAR 
SUGAR UNREFINED. CANDY. 
Year ended Year ended 
April 5. April 5, 

—. Foreign. Total. a. Foreign. Total 

ewt. ewt. ewt, ewt. cwt. ewt, 
1846, . . | 4,975,324 77,181 | 5,052,505 || 1846, . . 6 ae 246 
1847, . . | 4,587,938 946,129 | 5,534,067 || 1847, . oe ee 35,982 
1848, . 5,024,075 806,613 | 5,830,688 || 1848, . 13,410 2,014 15,424 
1849, . - | 5,004,602 | 1,132,836 | 6,137,438 || 1849, . . 26,044 32,302 58,346 
1850, - | 5,270,168 3 5,865,768 || 1850, . ° 54,494 10,767 65,261 
1851, . - | 5,093,824 | 1,050,272 | 6,143,596 || 1851, . 15,568 160,914 176,482 
1852, . - 15, 207, 562 1,272,763 | 6,480,325 || 1852, . ° 30,740 | 296,072 326,812 

Aggregate of Aggregate of 
Year ended April 5. MOLASSES, | Sugar and Year ended April 5, MOLASSES. | Sugar and 
Molasses. Molasses, 
ewt. ewt. ewt. 

1846, . e ° 661,712 5,714,463 1850, . ° ° 839,096 6,770. 5125 

1847, . ° . 578,119 6,148,168 1851, . ° . 880,081 7;200,159 159 

1848, e ° 683,316 6,529,428 1852, . ° . 806,007 7,613,144 

1849, . . ° 652,986 6,848,770 
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An Account of the gross Amount of Dury received in the United Kingdom on Sugar 


and Molasses in the years ending the 5th of April 1846, 1847, 1848, 1849, 


1850, 1851, and 1852. 























| SUGAR REFINED, AND SUGAR 
SUGAR UNREFINED. | CANDY. 
Year ended || Wear ended 
April 5. l | April 5. 
Prerish | Foreign, | Total, | por British | Foreign. | Total, 
| 
| | | 
“ee a £ £ £ 
1846, . 8,488,318 | 90,319 | 3,578,637 || 1846, . ee oe 277 
1847, 3,215,959 | 997,654 | 4,213,613 1847, . es oe 47,001 
1848, 3,520,364 | 821,085 | 4,341,449 || 1848, . 12,501 | 2,905 | 15,406 
1849, 3,313,062 | 1,092,521 | 4,405,583 || 1849, . 22,768 42,374 65,142 
1850, 3,225,006 | 551,796 | 3,776,802 || 1850, 44,256 13,509 57,765 
1851, 2,863,441 | 891,076 | 3,754,517 || 1851, 11,525 | 182,502 | 194,027 
1852, fs pe |] 1858, « - ie m 

















Here is a tolerable sample taken 
from the columns of the Times of the 
way in which Free Trade is working 
out the ruin of the British colonies, and 
of the certain breaking off on the first 
opportunity of those noble possessions 
if the present system is much longer 
adhered to. Foreign timber, unsawn, 
has increased, between 1846 and 1852, 
from 419,767 loads, to 440,581 loads; 
sawn, from 259,766 loads to 514,337 
loads! Colonial of the first-class 
has declined from 789,649 loads to 
671,132; of the second, only ad- 
vanced from 496,813 loads to 526,753. 
So much for the blessings of Free Trade 
to our North American Colonies. 
And now as to the West Indies. 
Unrefined colonial sugar, imported, has 
increased, from 1846 to 1852, from 
4,975,324 cwt. to 5,207,562 cwt.; 
while foreign, during the same period, 
has started from 77,181 cwt. to 
1,272,705 cwt.! In refined sugar, 
the difference is still more striking ; 
for it has risen to the foreigners from 
246 cwt. to 296,072 cwt., while the 
colonial has only advanced from 
13,410 ewt. to 30,740 cwt.; and the 
entire duty on British unrefined sugar 
during the same period has declined 
from £3,488,318 to £2,863,441, while 
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that on foreign has increased from 
£90,319 to £891,076; while the 
duty on British refined sugar has 
declined from £12,501 to £11,525, 
that on foreign has increased from 
£2905 to £182,502! It is not sur- 
prising that, with such facts staring 
them in the face, and well known to 
themselves, the Free-Traders should 
have evinced the most feverish de- 
sire to keep possession of the keys 
of the Board of Trade, and exclude 
them from the view of the nation. 
Then, again, as to our shipping: it 
is the constant system of the Free- 
Traders to parade the sum total of our 
tonnage for each year, without any 
reference to whom it belongs; just 
as they do the sum total of what 
the nation eats, without asking who 
raises the food. Sometimes, however, 
an awkward question is asked when 
these figures are referred to, as was 
lately done of Mr Cardwell in Liver- 
pool: ‘*How much belongs to the 
foreigners?” Mr Cardwell wisely 
gave no answer to this interpellation; 
so the Protectionist journals have an- 
swered the question, from whom we 
extract the following figures, taken 
from the Parliamentary returns for 
the under-mentioned years :— 
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Year. British. Foreign. Oy 
1833 2,183,814 762,085 35 
1834 2,298,263 833,905 36 
1835 2,442,734 866,990 35 
1836 2,505,473 988,890 39 
1837 = 2,617,166 1,005,940 38 
18388 2,464,020 1,037,234 42 
1839 2,756,533 1,200,935 48 
1840 2,807,367 1,297,840 46 
1841 2,900,749 981,380 33 
1842 2,680,838 974,768 36 
1843 2,919,528 1,005,894 34 
1844 3,087,437 1,143,897 37 
1845 3,669,858 1,353,735 37 
1846 3,622,808 1,407,963 39 
1847 4,238,956 1,852,096 48 
1848 4,020,415 1,559,046 30 
1849 4,390,375 1,680,894 38 
1850 4,078,544 2,037,152 50 
1851 4,388,000 2,600,000 59 
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OUTWARDS. 
Year. British. Foreign. on - 
1833 2,244,274 758,601 33 
1834 2,296,825 852,827 37 
1835 2,419,941 905,270 37 
1836 2,531,577 1,035,120 40 
1837 2,547,227 1,036,738 40 
1838 2,058,240 858,062 42 
1839 2,197,014 888,738 40 
1840 2,408,792 983,834 40 
1841 2,624,680 918,776 35 
1842 2,735,073 956,591 35 
1843 2,727,306 1,026,063 37 
1844 2,604,243 1,075,823 41 
1845 2,947,257 1,361,940 46 
1846 8,091,848 1,377,777 44 
1847 3,285,794 1,513,447 47 
1848 3,553,777 1,497,460 42 
1849 3,762,182 1,666,966 44 
1850 3,960,764 1,424,717 36 
1851 4,147,000 2,336,000 59 


According to this Table the increase of tonnage during the ten years from 1841 to 
1851, the period referred to by Mr Cardwell, has been as follows :— 


British inwards, 
Foreign inwards, . 
British outwards, 
Foreign outwards, 


The desperate wound inflicted on 
our shipping interests by the repeal 
of the Navigation Laws, appears in 
the great start of foreign shipping, 
as compared with British, in the 
years 1850 and 1851, immediately fol- 


. 51 per cent. 

- 165 » 
58 ” 
154g 


lowing that repeal. Its immediate 
effect is so well shown in the report 
of the Shipowners’ Society, London, 
that we do not think we can do 
better than quote its concluding 
words :— 





Tons. 
The Tonnage of British vessels entered inwards from foreign ports 
was in 1848 . , F : : é - 4,565,533 
And in 1849 . ‘ 4,884,210 
Showing an increase during the ™ nla the near of the 
Navigation Laws, of . 818,677 
Tonnage of British vessels entered inwards in 1849 was 4,884,210 
In 1850 = = ‘ . . ‘ 4,700,199 
Showing a decrease in British shipping, during the first — succeed- 
ing the repeal of the Navigation Laws, of 184,011 
And it further appears that— 
The Tonnage of foreign vessels entered inwards from — ait 
was in 1848 . 3 4 ° 1,960,412 
And in 1849 ‘ ‘ . ‘ . 2,035,690 
Showing an increase during the year preceding the repeal of the 
Navigation Laws, of . ‘ . ‘ . ‘ 75,278 
The tonnage amounting, as above, in 1849, to ‘ , 2,035,690 
Advanced in 1850 to J ‘ , : 2,400,277 
Showing an increase in foreign shipping, during the first year suc- 
ceeding the repeal of the Navigation Laws, of . ‘ - 864,587 








eS 
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So that while, during the last year of Protection, the aggregate tonnage en- 
gaged in maritime commerce advanced 6 per cent, it advanced, during the first 
year of so-called Free Trade, little more than 24 per cent. And British ton- 
nage, which, under the Protective system, advanced during the last year of its 
continuance nearly 7 per cent, absolutely declined, in the first year of its with- 
drawal, 3,4 per cent; while foreign tonnage, which had advanced under the 
former system only 3,%5 per cent, instantly on its abrogation increased 17,% per 


cent.” 


So much for the blessings conferred 
on our shipping interest by Free 
Trade. 

That the adoption of the principles 
of Free Trade will work out ere long 
the same ruin in our agricultural, 
manufacturing, and commercial inte- 
rests, which it has already done in 
our colonial and shipping, is decisively 
demonstrated by two considerations. 

The first of these is, that the emigra- 
tion which is going on from all parts of 
the country, has not only noways 
diminished in this year of boasted 
manufacturing prosperity, but is daily 
and hourly on the increase. Proofs 
of this are to be found in every paper. 
We select one extract from the Tuam 
Herald, of October 25, 1851. Ex uno 
disce omnes. The Times thus intro- 
duces the subject :— 


“THe Emigration Movement.—The 
tide is again turning westward. The 
temporary lull noticed last week appears 
to have been broken, and for some few 
days past the railway trains have brought 
the usual consignments of emigrants 
about to join their countrymen at the 
other side of the Atlantic. Two vessels, 
with their full complements on board, 
sailed from Dublin on Thursday ; and 
from the port of Waterford the stream 
pours out with little or no diminution in 
the average weekly numbers which take 
shipping there. The Tuam Herald thus 
reports of the Connaught exodus :— 

“The rage for emigration, instead of 
subsiding, is only acquiring strength 
every day. Immense sums of money are 
arriving in this country from those who 
have already emigrated, for the purpose 
of bringing out their friends and relatives 
who remained at home. We were told 
of one village between this and Galway 
from which ten persons left for the United 
States a few days ago. The approach of 
the severe winter season has no terrors 
for the intending emigrants. We cannot 
wonder at this wholesale movement, when 
the cheering character of the letters re- 
ceived from friends in America is taken 
into account. The general tenor of 
these letters is, that if all the people in 





Ireland were to transfer themselves into 
the interior of America, there would be 
employment, and to spare, for the whole. 
These accounts, when corroborated by 
the remittances of money, with which 
they are usually accompanied, are pro- 
ducing their effect upon the popular mind. 
The small-tillage farmers see no hope of 
comfort before them if they remain at 
home. Rents are still high; arrears of 
former rents hang around the necks of 
all; add to this the want of tenure of the 
lands they hold, and it must be admitted 
that the prospects on the other side come 
across the Atlantic tinged with a fairy 
charm of hope to the poor tenantry of 
Connaught. Accordingly, every effort is 
being made to transport one member, at 
least, of every family to America ; and 
this is done almost in every case in the 
expectation of that member soon sending 
home money to enable others to follow. 
Walk out among the peasantry in the 
surrounding villages, and ask the first 
man you meet why he is not gone off to 
America, and the chances are, in nine 
cases out of ten, that he would have been 
long since gone if he had the money to 
pay his passage. How far this rage will 
proceed, or where it will end, we cannot 
venture to speculate upon. But these 
are facts which any one can satisfy him- 
self upon by making inquiry. Without 
some speedy change in the relation be- 
tween the tillage tenants and the owners 
of the soil they occupy, this province bids 
fair to become speedily a wilderness.’ 

* Meanwhile, every one asks what is 
to be done towards staying the fearful 
progress of depopulation? Reduction of 
rents, or ‘ tenant-right,’ or any such 
nostrums, seem to have lost all power | 
over the minds of the peasantry. The 
one idea—a home in America—engrosses 
the attention of all the productive classes, 
farmers, labourers, and even domestic 
servants residing in the large towns. If 
you hire one of the latter, the chances are 
ten to one that it will be on the under- 
standing that the engagement is to be 
regarded as merely temporary, for, as 
soon as a few pounds can be scraped to- 
gether, you are told beforehand that he 
or she means to join a brother or cousin, 
or some other relative, who has settled in. 
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America. The mania is, in fact, univer- 
sal; and where or when it will stop, 
passes all human comprehension.” — 
Times, October 30, 1851. 


The emigration in the year 1850 
was 249,000, and in the year 1851 it 
is understood to have been still 
greater! No less than 201,000 from 
the British islands landed last year in 
New York alone. Three hundred 
thousand persons annually leaving 
their country and their homes, and 
seeking the subsistence of which, by 
a false system of policy, they have 
been deprived by their rulers. 

It is not surprising that the rural 
population both in Great Britain and 
Ireland should be flying from their 
country in such prodigious and unpre- 
cedented numbers, for it is now de- 
cisively proved that rural industry 
and employment in both islands are 
rapidly and fearfully declining. It is 
the boast of the Free-Traders that, 
since their system was_ introduced 
four years ago, 50,000,000 quarters 
of foreign grain have been imported 
into this country. They think it an 
immense advantage, especially to the 
manufacturers, who clothe the culti- 
vators, that from £80,000,000 to 
£90,000,000 during that time has 
been sent out of the country, which 
otherwise would, for the most part, 
have been retained in it, and gone to 
enrich foreign nations which take 
threepence a-head of our manufac- 
tures off our hands, instead of our 
own labourers, who take off £5 a- 
head! Supposing that to be a bles- 
sing to all concerned in the question, 
the decisive question is, Have these 
10,000,000 quarters annually been 
an addition to British food, or a sub- 
stitution of foreign for British grain ? 
Sir Fitzroy Kelly, in his speech to 
the electors at Harwich, said it was 
the latter only; that not an ounce 
more of wheaten bread had been 
eaten by the English people, but only 
the foreigner had come to supply 
what they did eat—not our own 
countrymen. The Times at once saw 
the vital importance of this question ; 
and they were so carried away by 
Free Trade delusions, or so ill in- 
formed as to how the fact really 
stood, that they hazarded, on 14th 
April 1852, the following challenge :— 
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“Let us hear Sir Fitzroy out. Does 
it follow,’ he asks, ‘though 3,000,000 
quarters of corn may have been imported, 
that the people—the great bulk of the 
community—have eaten a corresponding 
quantity of bread over and above what 
they ate before?’ To this he roundly 
answers ‘ No!’ affirming that the produce 
of the English agriculturist has been di- 
minished by more than the proportion in 
which imports have increased, so that 
‘foreigners have reaped all the benefit, 
while not an additional ounce of bread 
has reached the lips of the Englishman.’ 
This he offers to prove ‘in one moment, 
by undoubted returns, forming part of 
the statistical literature of this country.’ 
He can prove it, he says, to demonstra- 
tion? Can you, indeed, Sir Fitzroy ? 
Then, although you might command your 
own price from Lord Derby’s Cabinet for 
such a piece of ‘ demonstration,’ we in- 
vite you in the name of the public to di- 
vulge your secret at once. You will settle 
a controversy of six years in the space of 
a single hour. You will ‘reconstruct? 
political parties, and terminate that ‘ un- 
fortunate strife of classes’? which your 
leaders denounce by the surest of all 
possible means.”— Times, April 14, 1852. 


This shows pretty well how much 
the Free-Traders felt they had got a 
shot between wind and water, in Sir 
Fitzroy’s statement, which, in their 
simplicity, they thought could never 
be established. But observe how that 
able, accurate, and indefatigable Pro- 
tectionist, Mr G. F. Young, has 
taken up the challenge, and cast 
down a glove, which we have not ob- 
served either the Times or any other 
Free Trade journal has ventured to 
take up :— 


T find that the total number of quar- 
ters of corn, and of flour and meal re- 
duced to quarters, imported during the 
past year, was not 10,000,000, but 
9,686,118 quarters. But this quan- 
tity, be it observed, comprises cereal 
produce and pulse of every description ; 
and, as the British people are not yet so 
reduced as to feed on oats and horse- 
beans, our present inquiry is of course 
limited to wheat and wheat flour, on 
which they really do subsist. Now, of 
wheat and wheat flour, the quantity im- 
ported was equal to only 6,369,742 quar- 
ters ; and thus one-third of the statement 
is at once disposed of. But it will far- 
ther be obvious, that if before the repeal 
of the corn laws this description of pro- 
duce was in any quantity imported from 
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foreign countries, the addition made to 
the food of the population by the repeal 
can only by possibility amount to the 
increased quantity subsequently imported, 
and cannot be measured by the total im- 
portation. On the average of seven years 
preceding 1846, when the repeal was 
sanctioned by the Legislature, I find that 
the imports of wheat and wheat flour 
was, under the Protective laws, 1,842,096 
quarters, and in that year it amounted to 
no less than 2,943,926 quarters, which, 
deducted from last year’s import, leaves 


- but 3,435,816, or about one-third of the 


alleged 10,000,000 quarters, as the ut- 
most additional quantity that could by any 
possibility have been put into, and con- 
sequently that could now by any possibi- 
lity be taken out of, the mouths of the 
consumers by a change in the law. This, 
of itself, is pretty well ; but I think I can 
show substantial reason for carrying the 
question much farther, and for the belief 
that the foreign wheat imported has been 
little, if at all, more than a mere substi- 
tute for home-grown wheat, the produc- 
tion of which has equivalently diminished. 
The supposition of such a fact being pos- 
sible, will be alarming to those who regard 
with apprehension a dependence on fo- 
reign supplies for the subsistence of the 
people; but if it can be shown to be an 
actual fact, it will at all events dispose 
at once of Sir Robert Peel’s vaunting 
questions, as well as of the astounding 
allegation of the Times, and will confine 
the benefit derived by the British people 
from the repeal of the corn laws, entirely 
to the equivocal advantage of reduction 
of price, on which I may have a word to 
say hereafter. Let us, however, examine 
the grounds for this supposition. 

And, first, I find from the official re- 
ports of Captain Larcom, the Government 
commissioner, that agricultural produc- 
tion in Ireland has enormously diminished 
since the repeal of the corn laws—that of 
wheat, which in 1847 was 2,926,733 qrs., 
having in 1850 fallen to 1,550,196 qrs.— 
a diminution of no less than 1,376,537 
qrs. Here, then, is a positive proved 
decrease of home-produced food, which, 
deducted from the 3,435,816 qrs., to 
which we have already reduced the addi- 
tion made by importation, leaves the 
utmost possible amount of that addition 
but 2,059,289 qrs., instead of the boasted 
10,000,000 qrs. But I find, further, from 
the corn inspectors’ returns, that in the 
290 towns in England and Wales, from the 
weekly sales in which the imperial ave- 
rages are computed, the quantity of 
wheat sold in those markets, which in 
1846 was 5,958,961 qrs., (corresponding 
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very nearly with the average sales of 
several preceding years,) was reduced in 
1850 to 4,688,206 qrs., being a diminu- 
tion of no less than 1,270,756 qrs. ; and 
supposing the quantity sold in these 
towns to represent about one-half of the 
total sales in Great Britain, which is the 
utmost extent to which the proportion 
can be carried, the falling-off of produc- 
tion in England, Wales, and Scotland 
would be 2,541,512 qrs., thus more than 
counterbalancing the whole increased 
import, and showing, what I believe to 
be the real fact, that the consumption of 
wheat has not increased at all since the. 
repeal of the corn laws, and that, conse- 
quently, if even a return (which is not 
asked) to those laws were to take place, 
instead of taking ‘10,000,000 qrs. of 
grain out of the mouths of the poorest 
class of consumers,’ provided home pro- 
duction and foreign import were also to 
be restored to the same condition as be- 
fore the repeal, the quantity of grain for 
the subsistence of the population would 
be subject by such return to no diminu- 
tion whatever. Adding only that the 
calculations as to the diminished growth 
of wheat are entirely corroborated by 
extensive personal inquiries in agricul- 
tural districts, I leave these facts for 
reflection and reply.” 


We will not weaken the force of 
this admirable argument by adding 
anything to it; we join only with 
the able and highly-gifted author in 
inviting a reply to it. We have not 
seen it yet attempted, any more thana 
Free-Trader’s answer to the Liver- 
pool question—* How much of the 
tonnage was the foreigner’s?” They 
think it more advisable, according 
to the canny Scotchman’s system, 
* ne’er to let on” that such an argu- 
ment exists, but to go on declaiming 
about their 10,000,000 of imported 
quarters, without ever stopping to in- 
quire whether or not cultivation to a 
corresponding amount has declined in 
this country. 

But then the Free-Traders refer to 
the progressive rise in our exports 
and imports, as affording decisive 
evidence that, in the commercial 
classes at least, their system has 
worked well. We shall not imitate 
their example—we shall not blink 
the question—but follow our oppo- 
nents into the centre of their power, 
and consider their statements in re- 
gard to them. 
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In the first place, the Times, on 
March 23, makes the following state- 
ment in regard to London, the centre 
of our commerce and wealth—rather 
a startling statement to come from 
the upholders of our present sys- 
tem :— 


“Tt may be that we are blessed with 
greater means than our neighbours; but, 
if we judge by results, the conclusion is 
inevitable, that there is no charity like 
English charity—there is no country in 
the world where such strenvous efforts 
have been made to relieve the destitution 
and minister to the wants of the suffering 
classes. Notwithstanding all these ef- 
forts, it is a lamentable fact, that in this 
very town of London alone, the centre 
and core of British civilisation, 100,000 
persons are every day without food, save it 
be the precarious produce of a passing 
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job or a crime. Since England was 
England, the general prosperity of the 
country has never reached so high a 
point as at the present moment.”—7%imes, 
23d March 1852. 


‘‘ A hundred thousand persons in 
London, the very centre and core of 
British civilisation, every day with- 
out food, save it be from the preca- 
rious produce of a passing job or 
crime”! Rather an awkward admis- 
sion from the advocates of the sys- 
tem—* Whatevér is, is right.” 

In the next place, regarding the 
profits of this boasted trade, we gladly 
avail ourselves of the following just 
observations in the Standard on the 
produce of taxation since the Free 
Trade system was introduced :— 


PROPERTY AND INCOME TAX. 

















Net sum received. i. 

1843, ; £5,387,455 £5,249,266 
1844, ° 5,329,600 5,191,596 
1845, ° 5,182,649 . 5,026,570 
1846, 5,543,682 a 5,395,391 
1847, 5,612,654 ’ 5,450,860 
1848, 5,485,164 5,347,365 
1849, 5,564,833 5,408,160 
1850, ; 5,510,859 5,383,037 
1851, . 5,430,000 5,304,928 
Totals, . £49,046,896 £47,757,167 

Off 8 years at rate 1842, 43,099,640 45,964,080 
Balance, .. £5,947,256 £5,763,197 

Amount 1843, 5,387,455 5,249,260 
Increase, £559,801 £513,927 

Increase average yearly, £67,475 £64,242 


“Thus, from undeniable facts, it is 
clear that our certainly increased foreign 
trade yields no profit whatever to any 
British subject, and that, notwithstand- 
ing the reduction of wages since 1842, 
the producers, exporters, and importers 
had more profit in our foreign trade, 
£125,169,910, in 1842, than upon 
£195,844,165 our foreign trade in 1851, 
because we'find that the property and 
Income-tax, as regards the classes en- 
gaged in these branches of business, has 
decreased £236,010, for the increase on 
the whole in nine years is only £64,242, 
while the additional assessments on real 
property from 1842 to 1848 (the scale, 
too, for 1851) is £10,008,398, equal to a 
tax of £300,252, leaving a decrease of 


£236,010 as just stated. In this class 
the decrease, and consequently want of 
profits, most certainly lies, because fixed 
incomes (schedules C and E) have rather 
increased, and, as has been stated, the 
assessment on real property (schedules 
A and B) remains the same in 1851 as in 
1848. The imports of foreign grain since 
1846 (five years) have been 50,000,000 
quarters—value £94,000,000 — amount- 
ing to nearly half our increased foreign 
imports. Thus, while we have under 
Free-Trade policy diminished an equal 
production of grain in Ireland alone, 
expatriated and cut off about 3,000,000 
of our population, it is clear that on the 
whole vast increase (£506,359,012) not 
a single British subject has gained one 
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farthing, (unless it can be shown, as we 
believe it cannot be, that he has been 
cheating the public to the extent of his 
gain,) but that it is foreign nations, and 
commission agents engaged in our foreign 
trade, and most of those, too, foreigners, 
who are gaining, and have alone gained ! 
Who is it that can gainsay these facts 
here stated? In the House of Lords 
Lord Beaumont stated (and his authority 
will hardly be disputed) that the de- 
creased rental of the kingdom was 25 per 
cent, which gives £15,842,873 yearly, or 
a capital, at 30 years’ purchase, amount- 
ing to £465,286,190 swept away. Lord 
Abinger, at the same time and place, 
carries, and probably truly, the loss much 
higher, for he says that by the changes 
of 1846 £ on the part of the landlord and 
tenant combined, the losses sustained had 
been, in annual income, £30,000,000,’ or 
a destruction of capital to the extent of 
£900,000,000; and all this for no advan- 
tage whatever to any other class of 
British subjects, unless the whole pro- 
perty and income-tax returns are false- 
hoods and fabrications.” 


Commerce, as all the world knows, 
consists either of imports or exports ; 
and great is the boasting of the Free 
Trade journals as to the great in- 
crease of our imports during the last 
year, which have now exceeded 
£105,000,000. We have no doubt they 
have reached that amount; and doubt- 
less, while this increase lasts, it has pro- 
duced a very great reduction of prices 
and increase of consumption in the 
cheapened articles. How long it will 
last, and what effect it will have upon 
the country, may be judged of by the 
following quotation from the leading 
Free Trade journal, the Times :— 


“Since the 1st of January there is 
scarcely an article of large consumption 
which has not been involved in a decline, 
ranging in many instances (coffee, sugar, 
and cotton among the number) from 20 
to 30 per cent. Such a decline, however, 
is quite consistent with prosperity, and 
in fact, under a natural course of events, 
would be a symptom of it.” — Times, 
Aug. 26, 1851. 


This is the splendid and profitable 
trade which Free Trade has presented 
to the country, on the admission of 
its ablest and best-informed journal! 
We invite the merchants of London, 
Liverpool, Glasgow, and Bristol, to 
say whether the statement is or is 
not overcharged. We happen to 
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know something of these importa- 
tions, and can assert, without the 
slightest fear of contradiction, that the 
losses on imported articles this year 
have exceeded any in the memory of 
man; the disastrous years 1825 and 
1847 not excepted. If any merchant 
doubts this, we recommend him to 
examine his banker’s book and his 
balance-sheet, and these sturdy moni- 
tors will probably remove all doubt 
on the subject. We shall see anon 
what it is, and what alone which has 
averted, or perhaps only postponed, 
at this time a monetary and commer- 
cial crisis equal to either of these 
disastrous years. At present, suffice 
it to say, itis not Sir R. Peel’s policy 
which has averted the catastrophe, 
for it did all that was possible to 
induce it. 

Then, again, as to our exports, into 
which we have now run all our 
boasted Free Trade prosperity, the 
theory of the Free-Traders is, that by 
taking freely, and without import 
duties, the produce of the industry of 
the foreigners, we shall enrich them, 
and put them in funds to purchase 
more largely of our manufactures. 
This is the theory; and it may at 
once be admitted it wears a plausible 
aspect. Of course, if the principle is 
well founded, the increase of our 
exports should be chiefly apparent in 
the trade with those countries from 
whom. we import most largely, be- 
cause they are the countries whom we 
have enriched by our liberal policy. 
Now, how stands the fact ?—and how 
far has the theory, been borne out 
by experience? Here again we have 
recourse to that accurate statistician 
and able man, Mr Young, whose 
efforts and labours have done so much 
to dispel the illusions generally spread 
by the Free-Traders on the subject. 


“Tt will, I presume, be admitted, that 
of all the arguments advanced by the 
advocates for the repeal of the corn laws, 
none was more forcibly pressed on the 
Legislature and the public than that our 
restrictions on the import of foreign grain 
were the cause of our comparatively 
limited trade with the corn-growing 
countries of Europe. It was urged with 
much specious plausibility, that to be 
sellers we must be buyers, and that if we 
would but consent to admit the agricul- 
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tural, which was the principal exportable 
produce of those countries, into our mar- 
kets, a boundless field would be opened 
for the sale of British produce and manu- 
factures in the markets of the Continent. 
The argument was captivating, it was suc- 
cessful; and it will scarcely be denied, that 
of all the glowing anticipations indulged 
in of expected benefit from the repeal of 
the corn laws, none was promised or 
looked for with more undoubting confi- 
dence than that of a prodigious extension 
of European demand for the produce of 
our looms and factories. I venture ear- 
nestly to invite the attention of the pub- 
lic to the following simple and conclusive 
statements. In the year 1845 the quan- 
tity of wheat and wheat flour imported 
from Russia, Denmark, Norway, Sweden, 
Prussia, Germany, Holland, Belgium, 
and France, comprising all the corn- 
growing countries of northern and cen- 
tral Europe, was 313,245 quarters. In 
that year the declared value of 
British produce and manufactures ex- 
ported to the same countries was 
£17,504,417. In 1849 the wheat and 
wheat flour imported amounted to 
3,363,986 quarters, and the declared 
value of the exports to £15,274,382. 
“Yet the aggregate exports from this 
country had advanced during the same 
period from £60,111,082 to £63,596,025. 
So that we have this remarkable disproof 
of the promise of the Corn Law League, 
that not only were British commerce and 
manufactures not advanced by the sacri- 
fice of British agriculture, but that while, 
in compliance with their illusory theories 


and empty predictions, we increased our. 


importations of food more than tenfold, 
in expectation of a proportionate exten- 
sion of export of British productions, 
that export actually declined £2,230,035, 
or more than 125 per cent; and then 
our candid Free Trade reasoners sup- 
press this astonishing refutation of all 
their doctrines, and, pointing to- the 
extension of our general exports—the 
increase of which has been to countries 
totally unaffected by either corn importa- 
tions or Free Trade—with their usual 
assurance coolly appropriate to their 
theory all the credit of the advance, and 
exultingly declare, that as exports have 
increased since the corn laws were 
repealed and Free Trade has been in the 
ascendant, it is to these changes the 
great extension of our commerce is en- 
tirely to be attributed.” 

Then, again, as to the general 
increase of our exports, the same 
accurate observer and clear reasoner 
makes the following observations :— 
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“That the actual amount, of theser 
during the two last years, has been pro- 
digious, is not to be denied. But, first, I 
submit that equal or greater advance has 
at former periods been made under the 
Protective system; and next, that com- 
mercial prosperity is not to be inferred 
from extent of transactions alone, but 
that the most important element of pros- 
perity is the profit resulting from them. 
The records of the Court of Bankruptcy 
exhibit daily evidence of gigantic specu- 
lations ending in the Gazette to the 
trader, and a dividend of a few shillings 
in the pound to the creditor. Surely this 
will not be admitted as prosperity. It is 
not always on the surface of a Board of 
Trade return that the accurate reasoner. 
will find conclusive proof of the actual. 
state of the public interests. It is true 
that the declared value of the principal 
articles of British produce and manufac- 
tures, which in 1846 was £51,227,060,. 
has advanced in 1851 to £68,492,659, 
showing an increase of £17,265,599, or- 
an annual average of £3,453,119 undex 
Free Trade. But I find that the similar 
declared value of exports, which in 1842 
was £47,381,023, had advanced in 1845 
to £60,111,081, being an increase of 
£12,730,358 in three years, or an annual 
average of £4,243,452 under Protection. 
So that the assumption that the recent 
advance in our exports must be attri- 
butable to Free Trade, is manifestly un- 
tenable; or, if the test be a just one, the 
facts are clearly in favour of Protections 
This comparison of progression under the- 
former, with that exhibited under the new. 
system, is always studiously evaded or 
carefully suppressed by the Free-Traders.. 
But the real question is not, after all, 
what has been the extent of our exports 
and imports, but what has been the 
result to the exporters and importers, 
and consequently to the national capital 
invested? On this point I make the 
Times itself my witness. In its columns 
throughout the year may be found the 
most lamentable records of the gloomy. 
and unsatisfactory state of the markets 
of India, China, Brazil, and every distant 
country, and at length, in a general 
review of the commercial transactions of 
the past year, it presents this conclusive 
refutation of the commercial prosperity it 
yet, with marvellous inconsistency, as- 
sures us it is perfectly absurd to dis- 
pute :— 

“A year of greater anomalies has 
never been witnessed. To the mass of 
the people it has been the most pros- 
perous on record, while, to the mercantile 
classes, it has been chequered by anwiety 
and prolonged losses.’ 
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“And again—‘ Failures from past 
transactions may, no doubt, be looked 
for, in consequence of the enormous losses 
sustained upon the exports made in the 
last year, and the still greater losses on 
imports.’ 

“ Losses on imports greater than enor- 
mous ! 

“ Sir, the plain truth is, that the whole 
course of export trade is turned from its 
legitimate channels. Instead of being 
regulated by the actual demand of foreign 
markets, enormous quantities of goods 
are now sent to all parts of the world by 
greedy manufacturers on the merest 
speculation. Merchants encourage these 
adventures by advances; secure of their 
commissions, their only care. Every 
market is deluged with commodities, for 
which sales can only be effected at ruin- 
ous prices; and the necessary result is 
the enormous losses to which the Times 
bears such irrefragable testimony.” 


But the truth is, that the increase 
of our imports and exports during 
the last year, which the Free-Traders 
are so anxious to ascribe entirely to 
the adoption of their principles by the 
Legislature, is really to be ascribed to 
a very different cause. So far from 
affording any countenance to Free 
Trade doctrines, they give them the 
most decisive refutation, and demon- 
strate, beyond a doubt, the truth of 
the principles, on monetary affairs, 
for which we have so long contended 
in this journal. 

The greatest evils of Free Trade, 
and its most alarming effects, are not 
to be found in the wasting away of 
domestic industry under the effects of 
foreign competition—distressing, and, 
in the end, ruinous, as that effect un- 
doubtedly is: a far more immediate 
- and pressing evil is to be found in the 
effect of greatly increased imports upon 
our monetary system, and the dreadful 
results of the combination of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s currency laws with his Free 
Trade policy. It was this combina- 
tion which brought about the terrible 
eatastrophes of 1825 and 1847; and 
it has only been averted this year by 
a providential or fortuitous circum- 
stance, which has entirely abrogated 
his monetary system at the time 
when the freest scope was allowed to 
his commercial. In the years 1847 


and 1848, we had a full experience of 
the blessings in both respects; this 
year we have felt it, and that in a 
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mitigated form, only in one. What 
has occasioned the difference? We 
answer in two words—CALIFORNIA 
AND AUSTRALIA; and we entreat the 
attention of our readers to the obser- 
vations which follow, as without a 
clear perception of the prodigious 
effects of the increased supplies of 
gold from these auriferous regions, all 
our speculations on the effects of Free 
Trade will be involved in error. 

However much mercantile transac- 
tions, in the progress of society, may 
come to be carried on by means of 
money, or bills of exchange, they are 
at bottom, as between nation and na- 
tion, nothing more than a great sys- 
tem of barter. Money and bills are 
the mediums of exchange, but they 
are not the things exchanged; they 
are the vehicles of commerce, not 
commerce itself. They are bought 
only with the produce of industry, 
and are its representatives in another 
form. The export and import trade 
of every country is, at bottom, a bar- 
ter of the produce of its industry 
against the produce of its neighbour’s 
industry ; and the money or bills in 
which the exchange is made have all 
been previously purchased by the pro- 
duce of the national industry in the 
current or preceding years, and they 
are the representatives of a consider- 
able part of it. 

If the foreign trade of a country 
was carried on entirely in the form of 
barter, the balance could never run 
very much against it—for this plain 
reason, that it could not import any- 
thing but by exporting something of 
equal value. But when money, bills 
of exchange, bank notes, and other 
representatives of value, have come to 
be extensively introduced, and to form 
the general medium of exchange, the 
case is entirely altered, and a very 
great import trade may be carried on, 
which is paid for, not in the produce of 
the national industry current at the 
time, but in the money or bills which 
have been purchased with the indus- 
try of former years. No one need be 
told that the gold, silver, and paper 
representatives of both, or wealth in 
other forms, thus sent out of the 
country, have been purchased with 
the produce of the national industry 
in former times ; certainly the precious 
metals are not acquired by a nation, 
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any more than by an individual, 
for nothing. But the material thing 
is, that when the imports of a nation 
come greatly to exceed its exports, 
and the balance requires to be paid in 
cash bills or the precious metals, a 
drain upon the latter sets in, which 
speedily makes. money scarce, credit 
still scarcer, and frequently either 
occasions a frightful monetary crisis, 
which paralyses industry in every 
form, and occasions the most fearful 
devastation, or induces such a con- 
tinued fall of prices as, by taking 
away its remuneration, in the end 
destroys its activity. It is well 
known to all historical students, that 
the decline and fall of the Roman 
Empire was mainly owing to this 
cause. 

The introduction of bills of ex- 
change and paper, as a representative 
of value in modern times, was a very 
great step in social improvement, be- 
cause it tended to counteract any 
lasting or serious drain of the precious 
metals from a particular country, and 
to preserve its currency at a proper 
amount, and prices at a remunerative 
level, at a time when both might other- 
wise have been rendered lamentably 
deficient. The natural tendency of 
things in an old, wealthy, and highly 
civilised community is, for the imports 
to come to exceed the exports at last 
in a most formidable ratio; and the 
obvious reason of this tendency is, 
that the older and richer state has 
both more wants to gratify, and more 
means to purchase their gratification, 
than the younger and poorer. If the 
balance of imports over exports long 
continues considerable, it must gra- 
dually drain the precious metals—the 
accumulation of former years — 
away, and thus occasion a scarcity of 
currency, with all its frightful conse- 
quences upon general industry and 
the public fortunes. But by the 
happy expedient of a paper currency, 
issued only in moderate quantities, 
and not convertible into cash, this 
terrible consequence is averted; be- 
cause a safe currency is provided to 
carry on the internal transactions, 
and sustain the industry of the na- 
tion, even though its metallic trea- 
sures are entirely drained away by 
the necessities of commerce, the de- 
mands of foreign warfare, or any other 
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disturbing cause. It is the essence of 
such a currency, that it should be let 
out in additional quantities, and ex- 
pand in proportion as the metallic 
treasures of the nation are withdrawn, 
because it is then it is most required. 
When gold and silver are plentiful, it 
is comparatively useless. Of the 
truth of this, Great Britain afforded 
a memorable example during the 
war; for the precious metals were 
throughout scarce, and in its latter 
years had entirely disappeared from 
the circulation; but general credit, 
sustained by an adequate, but yet not 
redundant paper circulation, never 
failed, and the years when the guinea, 
from the demand for gold for the use 
of the continental armies, was sell- 
ing for 28s., and bank notes consti- 
tuted the almost entire circulation, 
were precisely those when the great- 
est exertions were made by industry, 
both commercial and manufacturing, 
the greatest burdens. borne by the 
nation, and the greatest triumphs, 
both public and private, were 
achieved. 

Sir Robert Peel’s Currency Bill 
of 1819, followed up by the supple- 
mentary bill of 1826, which suppress- 
ed small notes in England, and those 
of 1844 and 1845, which rendered 
our paper currency entirely dependent 
on our retention of the precious 
metals, of which, beyond the limit 
of £14,000,000, they were merely the 
representatives, were calculated to 
prevent all these salutary effects, 
and, by renderingsthe industry of the 
nation entirely dependent on its hold 
of that most evanescent of earthly 
things, a gold currency, exposed 
it to the most frightful calamities. 
It was reverting, voluntarily and 
gratuitously, to the pinched and 
declining condition of the Roman 
Empire, when the means of averting 
it had been discovered, and had so 
recently been in full and beneficial 
operation. It was like the miner, 
who voluntarily casts the safety- 
lamp from his forehead, and ven- 
tures, with the naked light in his 
hand, into the death-bestrodden gal- 
leries. Accordingly, from the time 
that this most calamitous measure 
was adopted, and we gratuitously 
threw away the means of averting 
commercial disasters which were in 
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our hands, they have been of periodi- 
cal occurrence, and invariably a year 
or two of feverish, unnatural excite- 
ment has been followed by several 
seasons of prolonged and universal 
distress. To those who recollect the 
long-continued misery which followed 
the commercial crises of 1825, 1832, 
1837, 1839, and 1847, no illustration 
of this remark is requisite. 

But when Sir R. Peel combined 
this system of a paper circulation and 
system of general credit, entirely 
dependent on the retention of the 
gold currency, with a system of 
Free Trade, which sent the precious 
metals headlong out of the country 
to buy grain which could .be got 
abroad much cheaper than it could 
be raised at home, the evils of the 
system became insupportable. They 
landed the nation in the terrible 
monetary crisis of 1847, which ren- 
dered a suspension of the law a 
matter of absolute necessity, if uni- 
versal bankruptcy was to be avoided, 
and from the effects of which the 
best interests of the country are far 
from having yet recovered. And 
mark, worthy circumstance !—as if 
to demonstrate how completely the 
crisis had been of our own creation, 
and owing to the system we our- 
selves had introduced—the moment 
the law was abrogated by Lord 
John Russell’s bill, of 26th October 
1847, the crisis began to abate, 
although no other favourable circum- 
stance had occurred, and the balance 
of imports and exports was still as 
great as ever. The mere knowledge 
that the law was not to be enforced, 
and that an inconvertible currency 
would be issued if required, was sufli- 
cient to stay a calamity which threat- 
ened universal ruin, both public and 
private. And yet, so infatuated were 
Sir R. Peel’s followers, and so blind 
the nation to the real tendency of 
its own measures, that no attempt 
to change them was made; and the 
people rose up from the edge of the 
abyss, thankful they had not fallen 
into it, and quietly made up their 
minds to a return of the danger in 
the space of a very few years. 

It was in this state of the political 
and industrial world, when extrica- 
tion seemed hopeless by any efforts of 
human intellect, and the wisest heads 
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could see nothing but an extension of 
difficulty and prolongation of suffer- 
ing by the increased efforts of in- 
dustry, which, with. a contracted 
currency, entirely dependent on the 
retention of gold, could lead only to a 
constant decline of prices and repeti- 
tion of commercial catastrophes, that 
Providence interposed, and, when 
human wisdom had entirely failed, at 
once dried up the sources of human 
misery. Two vast banks of issue were 
opened up to mankind in California 
and Australia, which, heretofore hid 
from the eyes of the naked barbarians, 
or priest-ridden Castilians,, by whom 
the countries where the treasures were 
placed had been hitherto possessed, 
were now established for the use of 
the Anglo-Saxon race in both hemi- 
spheres, for whose use they had been 
reserved. In an instant Sir R. Peel’s 
monetary system was blown into the 
air. The constant enhancement of 
the value of money, and depreciation 
of the value of industry, which had 
been going on for thirty years, was 
arrested. The tables were suddenly 
turned, and turned in a way which 
no human efforts could avert or miti- 
gate. The Free-Traders boasted, in 
the triumph of their hearts, that 
they had made the sovereign worth 
two sovereigns, and, of course, the 
taxes of £50,000,000 a-year worth 
£100,000,000! Well, Nature will 
undo their work, and soon render two 
sovereigns only worth one sovereign, 
and the taxes of £100,000,000 only 
their original weight of £50,000,000. 
The effect is certain—the process is 
going on—no human power can ar- 
rest it. The days of the unjust enrich- 
ment of the rich at the expense of the 
poor, of the creditor at the expense of 
the debtor, are at an end. An annual 
supply of the precious metals for the 
use of the globe has, in two years, 
been increased from less than ten 
millions to more than thirty millions 
annually! Where will this stop? 
There is no ‘* Currency Restriction 
Act of Nature.” It belongs to man 
alone to restrict himself in the first 
and most urgent of his social wants— 
to perish of thirst, when fountains of 
living water are gushing forth at his 
side. Hitherto the effect of this pro- 
digious unlocking of the bounty of 
Nature has been only in arresting a 
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fall of prices, which but for its opera- 
tion would have been far greater and 
more disastrous than it has been; 
but it must soon end in a general rise 
of prices; and can any human imagi- 
nation affix a limit to the encourage- 
ment which will thereby be given to 
industry, and the additions which will 
be made to the sum of human 
happiness ? 

It is the most important effect of 
such an abundance in the supply of 
the precious metals in a commercial 
country, that it tends to keep the paper 
out in circulation; to prevent that 
ruinous contraction of its issues which, 
under Sir Robert Peel’s system, was 
inevitable the moment a serious drain 
on the precious metals took place. As 
the Free Trade system induced natu- 
rally a huge surplus of imports over 
exports, chiefly from nations who were 
not rich enough to take anything but 
the precious metals in exchange, it 
necessarily occasioned a periodical 
return of scarcity in the entire cur- 
rency, and with it a ruinous contrac- 
tion of credit and prostration of in- 
dustry. Thence the dreadful catas- 
trophes of 1825, 1839, and 1847; the 
last of which was incomparably the 
most terrible, because it arose when 
the bullion system was most strin- 
gent, and Free Trade—and with it a 
constant balance of imports over 
exports—in fullest operation. But 
when Providence, in mercy to man, 
and in pity of his blindness, opened 
the treasures of California and Aus- 
tralia, this dreadful action of Free 
Trade upon the currency was in a 
great measure arrested, because the 
quantity of the precious metals con- 
tinually pouring in, took away all 
anxiety from bankers and money- 
jenders as to the means of retiring 
their notes and bills when required 
in actual cash. The Bank of England 
being obliged, by law, to take all gold 
brought to its doors, at £3, 17s. 103d. 
the ounce, which is at least ten per 
cent now above its real value, have 
been under the necessity of lowering 
their rate of discount to two-and-a- 
half, and even two per cent. Private 
bankers, on approved securities, have 
gone still lower; and thence the libe- 
ral advances they have made, and 
the way in which they have brought 
the nation through a year which, but 
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for it, would have probably been the 
most disastrous recorded in British 
annals. It has been surmounted by 
a plentiful currency, just as from the 
same cause that of 1810 was; with 
this difference, that this plenty on the 
former occasion was owing to the 
wisdom of Mr Pitt’s monetary sys- 
tem ; on this, to the mercy of Provi- 
dence, which had overturned Sir 
Robert Peel’s. 

All the symptoms—the well-known 
and much-dreaded symptoms—of a 
terrible commercial crisis were accu- 
mulating round the nation a year ago, 
and, like the ill-omened birds at sea, 
betokened the approaching shipwreck. 
The very magnitude of our transac- 
tions, the greatness of our exports, 
the still greater amount of our im- 
ports, were the very things which 
rendered its arrival, if the old system 
had continued, inevitable. Our ex- 
ports had risen to £68,000,000; but 
our imports hadrunup to £108,000,000 
in the same year. A yawning gulf, 
measured by £40,000,000, stood be- 
tween them! How was this to have 
been filled up, but by casting in the 
precious metals ?—and it would have 
absorbed nearly the whole metallic 
currency of the country, which never 
has been estimated. at more than 
£40,000,000 or £50,000,000 sterling. 
What must have been the result of 
such a state of things under Sir Ro- 
bert Peel’s system, which says that 
for every five sovereigns sent out of 
the country, a five-pound note is to 
be drawn in from the currency? Just 
what happened in 1847: a general 
panic and universal contraction of 
credit, a rise of interest to ten or 
fifteen per cent, and ruin of all mer- 
chants and traders except the mil- 
lionaires, who prospered immensely, 
and realised colossal fortunes by the 
usurious interest which they were 
enabled to extract from the necessi- 
ties of their debtors. What saved 
the nation from this catastrophe, 
which we know was confidently anti- 
cipated by the most experienced men 
and greatest merchants in the empire? 
Not the wisdom of our rulers, or any 
measures of man-—for they were 
entirely wrapped up in the golden 
fetters of Sir Robert Peel’s monetary 
system—but the mercy of Providence, 
which, when we were fast drifting on 
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the breakers, and escape seemed im- 
possible, opened new and unheard-of 
treasures for our relief. 

But the narrow escape from total 
shipwreck which we have made on 
this occasion, and the seasonable 
extension of our currency, which has 
at once stimulated industry, sustain- 
ed credit, and concealed the effect of 
Free Trade in lowering prices and 
destroying the remuneration of in- 
dustry, must not blind us to its ulti- 
mate effects, or lead us to suppose, 
as many do, that it will permanently 
avert the most dangerous consequences 
of that system. The relief afforded can 
only be temporary ; credit has been 
supported in the mean time by the 
treasures of California and Australia; 
but by enabling merchants to engage 
in fresh speculations, in the hope of 
averting bankruptcy or repairing 
their crippled fortunes, it may only 
render the crash in the end more 
violent. Nothing can in the long 
run relieve trade but an improve- 
ment in the circumstances of the 
principal purchasers of commodities, 
which may enable them to extend 
their purchases. Free Trade cripples 


their means of doing so, and Cali- 
fornian gold in the long run has no 
tendency to improve them, because 
it tends to raise prices pari passu 


over the whole world, and thus 
leaves the disadvantage of the rich 
old State in competition with the 
young and poor one the same as 
before. Nay, it makes it worse; for 
metallic, like all other wealth, will 
run into the mart of opulence, and 
raise prices most among those who 
can afford to pay for the largest 
quantity of it. It may raise the 
price of wheat in a few years from 
40s. a quarter to 60s., and so greatly 
lessen the weight of debts and 
taxes ; but it will not raise the price 
of producing Polish wheat more than 
from 16s. to 24s. The last state of the 
nation will be worse than the first. 
Are we suffering, then, in many of 
our best national interests? Is agri- 
culture declining, the West Indies 
ruined, Ireland depopulated, our 
Colonies all discontented, the ship- 
ping of the Empire gliding into the 
hands of foreigners, imports selling 
at a ruinous loss, exports to many 
quarters not covering the cost of 
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production and shipment? That is 
because Free Trade has obtained 
possession of the national councils, 
and its principles regulate a large 
part of our commercial policy. Are 
several branches of our industry— 
especially in the manufacturing dis- 
tricts—still prospering, and orders 
given and executed, notwithstanding 
the great embarrassment of our im- 
port and export trade? That is 
because Providence has _ repealed 
our monetary system, and, in the 
face of a policy which was entirely 
calculated to render money dear, 
is rapidly rendering it cheap; be- 
cause a currency adequate to the 
wants of mankind has at length been 
furnished from the treasures of 
Nature, and the ruinous system 
of starving industry in order to 
enhance the value of realised capital, 
has been for ever abolished. Our 
suffering is owing to the continuance 
of Sir R. Peel’s Free-Trade system— 
our prosperity, to Nature having re- 
pealed his monetary. 

The disastrous consequences which 
have followed, and are following, 
Sir R. Peel’s system, have all arisen 
from the vicious principles on which 
the Reform Bill was framed, and the 
undue preponderance given by it to 
class interests by the numerical supe- 
riority in the House of Commons of 
the members for boroughs over those 
for counties. The only true system 
of government is that which equally 
protects ail interests; it is founded 
on the divine precept, ‘to do to 
others as we would they should do 
unto us.” To carry out this principle 
requires mutual concession, and a 
common system of compromise ; for 
if there is a general scramble, and 
every one strives to get what he 
can for himself, without any regard 
to the effect it may have upon his 
neighbour, society becomes, not the 
temple of the Most High, but a den 
of thieves. Lord Derby has put this 
in a light equally just and beautiful, 
in his late admirable speech at the 
Lord Mayor's dinner :— 


“The whole system of our constitu- 
tion is one great compromise. The 
Throne itself is based on a compro- 
mise between arbitrary monarchical 
power and those befitting and digni- 
fied restrictions which are imposed by 
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constitutional Governments upon the 
mightiest monarchs. Our House of 
Lords is a compromise between an here- 
ditary exclusive aristocracy and a body 
partaking of the advantages of the 
institution of a nobility, at the same 
time that it is enabled to claim this 
great advantage, that it is daily, or at 
least yearly and perpetually, recruited 
from the ranks of the people, thus blend- 
ing the aristocracy and the commonalty. 
(Hear, hear.) The House of Commons 
is a system of compromise between 
that influence which is exercised by 
the higher classes of society, and the 
restrictions imposed by partial exclusion 
between those elements on the one side, 
and the democratic power of the people 
on the other, by which ample and full 
means are given to the expression of 
every popular sentiment and of every 
popular wish. (Hear, hear.) The Church 
of England—long may Providence pre- 
serve it to us—is a compromise, and a 
most valuable compromise, between the 
unrestrained power of spiritual dominion 
and the absolute dependence of the clergy 
upon the caprice of the flocks over whom 
they are called to preside. Our whole 
system is a system of compromises, and 
he best administers the arduous post of 
conducting the great and complicated 
affairs of this vast empire who knows 
how fitly to adjust together the various 
portions of the great machine, involving 
this complicated machinery of mutual 
checks and balances, by the removal of 
one of which the action of some other 
part might, perhaps, be more rapid, but 
the whole machine would be disordered 
and disarranged. My lord, it would be 
an easy task for a Minister to avail 
himself on every occasion of every gust 
of popular opinion, to scud before the 
gale, and to congratulate himself on the 
rapidity of his progress, reckless and re- 
gardless in what direction that gale is 
blowing—whether it is bearing him ulti- 
mately upon a lee shore or a dangerous 
rock, with the more certain destruction 
the more rapid may be his progress. But 
the aim of the noble science of statesman- 
ship surely must be to use the popular 
elements as the valuable breeze that fills 
the sails, not setting your course in the 
teeth of the wind that blows, nor scudding 
blindly before it, but availing yourself of 
that breeze to speed you on your destined 
course, and with a steady hand upon the 
wheel, and with mind and eye fixed upon 
one single object—the safety of the good 
ship, the crew, and the priceless cargo ; 
to consider, not the rapidity of your pro- 
gress, but the certainty of the course 
you are pursuing. Then, by the applica- 
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tion of the doctrine of opposing forces, 
let the wind blow from the north or from 
the south, the steady hand atthe helm may 
speed the vessel on her destined course, 
whether that course be east or west. 
(Cheers.) My lord, I well know that such 
a course is not that which at all times 
will secure to the Minister who pursues 
it the greatest amount of momentary or 
of popular applause; but I have that 
opinion of my countrymen, that I am 
certain they will more consider the stea- 
diness of the course than the rapidity 
of the progress. They will look to the 
object which the Government have in 
hand, and if they see them proceeding in 
their own course steadily and determi- 
nedly, availing themselves, no doubt, of 
popular favour, but neither courting nor 
blindly following the passions of the 
moment, I am convinced that in the long 
run the Minister pursuing such a course, 
even if he should at times partiaily fail, 
will obtain the approval, and ultimately 
the confidence, of hiscountrymen. (Loud 
cheers.)” 


What, then, should be the policy 
of our Protectionist Ministers, now 
that they are fairly installed in power, 
and have the prospect of a working 
majority in the next Parliament? 


We answer, to adhere to the princi- 
ples thus eloquently enunciated, and 
introduce a system which, protecting 
all equally, deprives those who have 
obtained an unjust advantage at their 
neighbour’s expense, of the means of 


longer enjoying it. When will the 
battle commence for the restoration 
of just and equal government, and 
the abolition of class supremacy? 
When it suits us to fight, not when it 
suits you. When will that period 
arrive? When the effects of Free 
Trade have been experienced by 
all, as they have not been as yet 
in their full bitterness, at least only 
by a portion, though by far the 
largest portion, of society. What 
is the greatest duty of the Protection- 
ist Government, and all its supporters 
in the country, in the mean time? 
To enlighten the general mind as to 
their real interests, and point out 
the effects, ultimately ruinous to all, 
which must follow a continuance for 
any considerable time longer of the 
Free Trade system, and put an end 
to the ex parte statistics emanating 
from authority, by which they have 
so long succeeded in deluding their 
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followers. Whatshould they abstain 
from in the mean time? From any 
attempt to force a change of policy by 
Parliamentary or Government influ- 
ence, which a decided majority of the 
mation is not prepared, not only to 
-adopt, but to approve. What should 


they trust to for the final triumph of 
the principles which, they are per- 
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suaded, are essential not only to the 
national welfare, but existence? To 
the effects of time, the lessons of ex- 
perience, and the force of truth. 
Magna est veritas et prevalebit. We 
have thrown down in a fearless spirit, 
but no uncourteous manner, the 
gauntlet to our antagonists : — we 
wait to see who will take it up. 





FIVE YEARS IN THE WEST INDIES. 


DwELLers in the temperate zone, 
and especially in climates which, like 
ur own, are breezy and cloudy rather 
than sunny and bright, form exagge- 
rated ideas of the beauties and delights 
of the sultry lands that lie between 
the tropics. Such ideas are fostered 
‘by the usual character of books re- 
lating to those regions; books written 
often after a cursory and insufficient 
examination of the countries they 
profess to describe, by persons whose 
abode there has been too brief for the 
charm of novelty to wear off—too 
brief, also, to allow them opportunity 
of appreciating the numerous evils 
and discomforts which counterbalance 
the fascination and undoubted charm 
of magnificent scenery, a brilliant 
sky, a gorgeous and redundant vege- 
4ation. A sojourn of a few weeks is 
by many assumed sufficient whereon 
to base superficial volumes. The work 
-before us is founded upon opportuni- 
ties of a different class. That country 
must be very extensive, most difficult 
to observe, or extraordinarily fertile in 
matters meriting observation, of which 
4 pretty sound knowledge may not be 
~acquired during five years’ residence, 
specially if the resident’s chief occu- 
spation be to note the features and 
characteristics of the land and its in- 
chabitants. Such, if we rightly appre- 
vhend them, were the conditions of Mr 
Day's stay in the cluster of small 
islands which, commencing near the 
mouths of the Orinoco river, stretch 
northwards, like the links of a chain, 
between the tenth and eighteenth 
degrees of latitude. By profession an 
artist, the sole objects, so far as can be 


gathered from his book, of Mr Day's 
long abode in the English and French 
West Indies were observation and 
sketching. We find him frequently 
passing to and fro between the islands; 
visiting and examining their scenery 
and institutions, and studying the 
manners, habits, and customs of their 
inhabitants. In his preface he de- 
clares that he never wrote many 
consecutive pages without submit- 
ting them to some competent judge 
of their truth; selecting, for such 
reference, persons unconnected with 
class interests, and therefore unlikely 
te be biassed or prejudiced, and 
who would at once have pointed out 
and rectified any error into which he 
might unwittingly have fallen. We 
have no reason for casting a doubt 
on Mr Day’s veracity or accuracy. 
From the internal evidence of his 
pages, we are warranted in consider- 
ing him a sharp-sighted observer, 
albeit somewhat censorious. A casual 
mention made by its author of his 
‘*manifold sketch-books,” induces a 
hope that these two volumes are but 
forerunners of projected pictorial pub- 
lications. Meanwhile we have here 
before us specimens of Mr Day’s 
artistical skill in two landscape fron- 
tispieces, and in a number of clever 
little vignettes, which usefully illus- 
trate his letterpress. 

The first West Indian island visited 
by Mr Day was Barbadoes. Trinidad 
was the one on which he appears to 
have made the longest stay, and to 
which he has devoted the greatest 
number of chapters. The general 
impression left upon the reader’s mind 
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by his work is most unfavourable to 
the West Indies as a residence. 
Three disagreeables he particularly 
indicates, namely—the odious cha- 
racter and growing insolence of the 
blacks; the lax morality and disreput- 
able tone of white society; and the in- 
cessant annoyance and danger result- 
ing from venomousinsects and reptiles. 
As regards the first point, we must 
either wholly discredit Mr Day’s 
book, and set it down as a mere mali- 
cious fabrication, or we must agree 
with him that negroes are only fit for 
servitude, and that it was a mistaken 
philanthropy that ever admitted them 
to equality of privileges with civilised 
men, and to the enjoyment of a liberty 
which with them is only another word 
for idleness, license, and depravity. 
**Once for all,” he says, “I dis- 
claim any party. I am neither an 
emancipationist nor an upholder of 
slavery. I have no interest in the 
matter either way; but, from obser- 
vation, I feel assured that for negroes 
a restricted freedom is necessary, for 
they have not the judgment to con- 
duct themselves properly, as white 
freemen would do, nor are they, in 
consequence, entitled to the same 
privileges.” And again: * All that 
is here written is the result of un- 
biassed observation, as the author 
is of no party, although rejecting the 
Utopian absurdities of Exeter Hall. 
No one can judge of negroes but those 
who have lived amongst them.” This 
proposition laid down, Mr Day does 
his utmost to refute it by enabling his 
readers to judge the West Indian 
black population almost as well as if 
they had lived, like him, for five years 
in the Antilles. There is scarcely a 
chapter of his book that does not con- 
tain characteristic traits and anecdotes 
of the negroes and mulattoes, exhibit- 
ing them in a most unfavourable 
light." He begins at Barbadoes. 
There, owing to the large coloured 
population—four to one of the whites 
—the free-labour system works better 
than in most of the other islands; 
and this is especially the case in 
Bridgetown, the capital. In the 
country districts, the negro will not 
work more than four days a-week—at 
a shilling a-day, for nine hours’ work. 
This, however, is wonderful industry 
compared to what occurs elsewhere. 
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To see the emancipated negro in all 
the. glory of his independence, inso- 
lence, and idleness, we must pass on 
to Trinidad, and take a leaf from Mr 
Day’s ninth chapter. 


“To any one who could labour with 
his own hands in the broiling sun, un- 
cleared land in Trinidad is cheap, and 
‘lots’ are advertised to be sold as low 
even as fifteen dollars (three pounds) ; 
but if a gentleman were to take a piece 
of land, to be dependent on the labour of 
others to improve it, he would find it 
dear enough, labour of all sorts being so 
high. Field labourers, even coolies, get 
four bits (one shilling and eightpence) a- 
day, whilst artisans and street labourers 
are paid in proportion, when you can get 
them so far to favour you as to work at 
all. More than once have I heard a 
carman say to his employer, since no 
labourer of this class will receive weekly 
or monthly wages, ‘ Massa, I no work for 
you no more to-day!’ and have watched 
the poor employer soliciting the inde- 
pendent negro in this style, ‘ Come, now, 
my good fellow, you must take another 
turn or two ; remember how many dollars 
you have already received from me to- 
day. Come, there’s a good fellow, do.’ 
* Well, den, massa, if I do, you mos pay 
me higher.’ With these consequences 
staring him in the face, he must be a bold 
man indeed who would take unimproved 
land in Trinidad. ‘ Here,’ said a lady 
to me, ‘it is the white who is the slave 
to the black ;’ and so it was. I put the 
above conversation down verbatim as I 
heard it on one occasion, but it was often 
repeated in substance by others.” 


The coolies imported to the West 
Indies from Calcutta have less phy- 
sical strength than the negro, but 
morally are infinitely his superiors. 
Three hundred arrived in one ship 
during Mr Day’s stay at Trinidad, 
and he was struck by the contrast be- 
tween the sharp-featured, keen-eyed, 
intelligent physiognomy of these 
Asiatics, and the hideous and scarcely 
human countenances of the blubber- 
lipped Africans who stood grinning 
and sneering at the new-comers. The 
Trinidad negroes are very jealous of 
the introduction of emigrant labour 
from India and Madeira. The Por- 
tuguese from the latter place are par- 
ticularly steady, hard-working la- 
bourers, good-natured and civil, and 
their superiority shames the negro, 
who, however, affects to look down 
upon them, and to commiserate ‘ de 
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Portugee,” whom, as well as:the cooly, 
he loses no opportunity of deriding 
and insulting. Occasionally cooly 
and negro come to blows. Man to 
man, the latter of course has the best 
of it. Whilst staying with the mana- 
ger of the Bellevue estate at Ora- 
pouche, Mr Day saw something of 
the ill-blood that prevails between 
the two races. 


“In the two days’ absence of Mr S—— 
at Port of Spain, it appeared that a dif- 
ference had sprung up between a brutal 
negro-driver named Sam,and an assistant 
cooly, during which Sam rope’s-ended 
poor Oudjeree. On Sam’s return to the 
mill after this feat, and after all trouble 
had apparently passed away, two coolies 
attacked him, when he defended himself 
negro fashion, that is, fiendishly biting 
the shoulder-blades of one of the Asiatics. 
This formed the subject of complaint by 
the whole cooly body, with the sirdar at 
their head, all salaaming most reveren- 
tially to us magnates. I was honoured 
with the epithet of Baba, (father or 
padre,) and Mr S—— figured as Sahib, 
(Lord,) all the coolies chattering away at 
once in the most lachrymose tones. Sam 
was summoned, and after a severe lec- 
ture was discharged. ‘Oh, berry well, 
Misser S——,’ he cried, ‘I no care—I go 
away.’ The coarse voice, brutal physiog- 
nomy, and short sturdy frame of Sam, 
stamped him as what in reality he was— 
a demon, capable of any atrocity. The 
coolies were told that if they chose to 
carry the thing further, they could apply 
to the cooly magistrate, Major F——, at 
Port of Spain. All seemed much re- 
joiced at the manner in which their part 
had been taken by Mr S——, and they 
retired salaaming to the ground.” 


A fight between negroes and coolies 
is a ludicrous spectacle, as described 


by Mr Day. Sambo’s superior 
strength is fully counterbalanced by 
the superior strategy of the Orientals, 
- and by their well-organised combina- 
tion. ‘ Whilst one is engaged stick 
to stick with a negro, another will 
creep between the legs of his country- 
man and pull his antagonist down.” 
Far more docile and intelligent than 
the African blacks, the coolies yet are 
quickly enough corrupted by their 
bad example. 


“The planters make dire complaints 
of the ruinous consequences of admitting 
slave-grown sugar into England at the 
same duty as that of the British colonial. 
The high wages of the negroes, and their 
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utter independence of labour for any but 
themselves, with their laziness and inso- 
lence, render it utterly impossible in the 
majority of the planters to cover their 
expenses ; and they talk of turning their 
estates into provision grounds. Indeed, 
the last coup to the ruin of the planters 
seems to have been given by the mad 
colonial policy of the mother country. 
“The dolce far niente of Naples is 
prompt activity compared with the indo- 
lence of the negroes. I never witnessed 
elsewhere anything like it; indeed, it is 
incomprehensible to all who have not 
been in the West Indies. Strapping 
negro wenches, thrice as strong as any 
European female, will scarcely take the 
trouble to move, except to receive money. 
* How you think I can do dis? what you 
tink I made of?? ‘No matter,’ said 
Dr to me, ‘how much prejudiced a 
person may come out in favour of the 
negroes, or may have believed them to 
have been wronged, or to be capable of 
improvement ; no sooner.does he see the 
innate brutality of their nature, and their 
fiendish, malignant, vindictive disposition, 
than he changes his tone for one of utter 
disgust.’ Horses and other animals dread 
them; so do even their own children, on all 
of whom, if offended by others, they will 
wreak their vengeance ; and once begin- 
ning, they never know when to leave off.” 


The combined mischief and cruelty 
of the negro character never lose an 
opportunity of displaying themselves. 
It is the delight of a negro groom to 
tease and torture the horse left in his 
charge. A negro mother is equally 
merciless to her offspring. The 
children, in their turn, are cruel to 
every living thing about them. ‘ You 
rarely see a negro child, even a girl, 
fondle any animal; but to see them 
beating their pets is very common.” 
A major of a British regiment told 
Mr Day, that at Demerara parties of 
soldiers were constantly employed to 
go about and prevent the black wo- 
men from inhumanly beating their 
children. The insolence and insub- 
ordination of the free black servants 
are such as would not be for one 
instant tolerated in white domestics 
in any European country. In Trini- 
dad the wages of field labour are 
enormous—far more, indeed, than the 
sugar planter can afford. One shil- 
ling and eightpence a-day, a house 
rent free, and no taxes to pay, cer- 
tainly contrast rather favourably with 
agricultural wages in the mother 
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country. Nevertheless the negro 
grumbles loudly and unceasingly, is 
insolent and lazy, and will seldom 
remain a-field more than five hours 
a-day. Domestic servants are as bad, 
or worse. Their cool impudence and 
independence of tone and conduct, 
would be excessively amusing were 
it less productive of annoyance and 
positive loss to their employers. In- 
credible as it seems, the negroes have 
a profound conviction of tkeir vast 
superiority over ‘dem low whites.” 
The pretensions of a Yankee “help,” 
who expects to dine at her master’s 
table, and sulks if not allowed to 
practise on her mistress’s piano, are 
matched by the ludicrous conceit and 
encroachments of the negro ladies 
and gentlemen who condescend to 
menial employments. Mr Day had 
some experience of African airs. 


“A foreign friend lent me his house 
for a few weeks, attached to which was 
a coloured female domestic, named 
‘Liddy,’ (Lydia, I presume ;) this name 
my friend had, in his foreign English, 
transmogrified into ‘ Ladie,’ which gentle- 
womanly appellative is peculiarly grate- 
ful to the negresses ; and I quickly found 
that the demand for ‘ Liddy’ was scarcely 
attended to, and that it was good policy 
to retain the foreign pronunciation of 
* Lady,’ to which a response was cheer- 
fully made, with a muttered commentary 
from her sable acquaintances: ‘ You 
hear? he call you Ladie!’ After the 
second day, however, I found my atten- 
dant very nonchalant, without, at first, 
being able to divine the reason of the 
change. ‘He call me? he mos call; I 
about my own affairs, reached my ear: 
so I took the earliest opportunity of in- 
forming the fair creature that whatever 
services she might render me, would be 
paid for ; and from that moment all went 
on as well as things do with negroes in 
general—z. ¢., she condescended to do 
what was to be done at her own leisure, 
making the bed, and clearing away the 
breakfast things towards the evening. 
Any remark upon this would only have 
subjected me to an impertinent answer.” 


During his residence at Trinidad, 
Mr Day passed several weeks with 
Lord Harris, the governor of the 
island. The household was of a very 
heterogenous description, comprising 
English, Irish, Portuguese, African 
negroes, and one cooly, and the 
quarrelling, as may be imagined, 
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was incessant. The white servants, 
of course, felt and asserted their 
superiority; the black ones were 
equally confident of theirs, and, more- 
over, were so impressed with a sense 
of their dignity, that only the most 
considerate and respectful treatment 
could extract any sort of work from 
them. The negro chambermaids 
stalked along the corridors with the 
stateliness of tragedy queens, and 
would do nothing unless accosted 
with the utmost deference. Any 
other mode of address remained . 
perfectly unnoticed, and the sable 
abigails appeared quite unconscious 
of the speaker’s presence ; as though, 
like Hermann Melville’s Otaheitan 
friend, Kooloo, they had taken him 
for part of the landscape. Lord 
Harris had enough to do to keep 
his household in tolerable order. 


* Like most people of weak intellect, 
negroes are much given to blubbering; 
and no sooner do they do anything 
particularly indefensible, and such as 
no person of the commonest understand- 
ing would think of, than, on being 
called to account, they begin to ery. 
This is not the result of sensibility, but 
of sheer childishness. As domestics, 
their peculiarities of character and dis- 
position are more apparent than in any 
other position, as they come more imme- 
diately under the eye. Their laziness, 
assumed independence, and ludicrous 
vanity, stand out in laughable relief. 
Even here, at St Anne’s, in a situation 
of so much higher value than they could 
obtain elsewhere, with liberal wages, 
and little to do for them, the footman, 
whose place it is to wait at table, will, 
without any sort of permission, walk 
off to town just before dinner is served, 
and some domestic, whose place it is 
not, must be substituted to do the neces- 
sary duties. Sometimes they are so 
absurdly literal, as to become quite 
annoying. On an extremely dark night, 
a negro soldier was ordered to see a 
civilian guest home from a mess dinner}; 
and on nearing the town, when his ser- 
vices were no longer required, the 
gentleman, wishing to stop at the house 
of a relative, told the man that he might 
return to barracks; but this the negro 
refused to do. ‘I ordered to see you 
home, sar. ‘ Yes, yes, my good fellow; 
but I wish to stop here and finish the 
evening.” ‘I no leabe you—you mos 
go home—dat my orders, sar—you no 
obey dem, I arres’ you, sar;’ and backing 
this announcement with some energetic 
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demonstrations, the unfortunate victim of 
military punctilio was actually compelled 
to go to his own house before he could 
get rid of his attendant.” 


Amongst other examples of negro 
impudence, Mr Day mentions an 
incident that occurred during his 
stay at Port of Spain. A bachelor’s 
ball was to be given, but was within 
a trifle of being given up, for want 
of music. The professional band of 
the town, consisting of black and 
coloured people, refused to officiate, 
on the ground of its being derogatory 
to play for the whites, to whom 
{although there was probably not 
one amongst the musicians who could 
read or write) they deemed them- 
selves infinitely superior. To avoid 
disappointing the Trinidadian belles, 
the ball-givers had to bribe a couple 
of mulattoes with two hundred dol- 
lars, (forty pounds sterling,) to lead 
an amateur orchestra; and notwith- 
standing this exorbitant pay, the 
rascally leaders made an impudent 
attempt, in the very height of the 
fun, to play the company out 
by striking up ‘* God save the 


Queen” —an attempt which, how- 


ever, was energetically repressed. 
Negro charges generally are uncon- 
scionable, and thieving and cheating, 
according to Mr Day, are natural 
to the race. His picture of Trinidad 
society is certainly gloomy to a 
degree. ‘‘ The negroes, whilst they 
hate, fear the whites; but, hating 
equally the mulattoes, they despise 
and will not trust them. The 
mulattoes, on their side, hate both 
parties; whilst the whites despise 
both the negroes and the coloured 
tribes.” A pleasant state of things. 
On the slightest pretext, the ani- 
mosity of the various races breaks 
out in a furious manner, and scenes 
of unbridled ferocity occur, which 
the government is not always able 
to check. In the fourteenth chap- 
ter of his first volume, Mr Day 
narrates the particulars of a negro 
grievance and its results, which it 
is really difficult not to consider 
exaggerated. He declares himself, 
however, to have been an eyewitness 
of the whole affair, and we have 
no right to refuse credit to his narra- 
tive of its details, which is given 
in his usual bold, plain-spoken, and 
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circumstantial manner. At Port of 
Spain, one afternoon, a negro of 
herculean frame and notorious bad 
repute, only just liberated from jail, 
stole a tongue from a large American 
store, by one of whose proprietors, a 
Mr W——, he was pursued, collared, 
and thrown down. The negro had 
disease in the neck, and in the ne- 
cessarily rough process of seizing him, 
the carotid artery was ruptured. On 
discovering this, his captor relaxed 
his grasp, and had the man carried 
into his house. Doctors were sum- 
moned, the patient was bled, and 
every attention was paid to him. 
Meanwhile the report got abroad 
that a white man had murdered a 
black, and forthwith the house was 
invested by a negro mob, yelling for 
the blood of the murderer, and with 
difficulty kept at bay by the resolute 
conduct of the Americans, backed 
by the police. It was thought 
proper to arrest Mr W——, and he 
was taken to prison, pelted on the 
way with stones and glass bottles, 
and beaten over the head by the 
staves of the negro policemen, under 
pretence of protecting him. The thief 
soon got better; but being allowed 
to receive visits from his three wives 
and a host of relations and friends, 
he became exhausted, and died 
within six-and-thirty hours. In the 
interval the excitement was kept 
up amongst the negroes—chiefly by 
the women, who are great promoters 
of mischief on such occasions—and 
some of whom were heard to say, 
that if the American were not found 
guilty of wilful murder, ‘every black 
man ought to take the life of a 
white.” The governor’s carriage was 
actually stopped in the street, and 
he was threatened by a ruffianly 
negro that the blacks would take 
the law into their own hands. Mr 
Day declares his opinion, that for 
some time the lives and property 
of all the white men were in immi- 
nent peril. Before the thief’s death, 
and without any previous judicial 
examination, Mr W—— was sent to 
prison, and on the following Monday 
he was brought up, handcuffed, to 
the police office. In the interim, 
four medical men had examined the 
body, and had declared its diseased 
state to be such, that the slightest 
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violence, or even a fall, might have 
brought on death. A coroner's in- 
quest seems never to have been 
thought of. Some of the mulattoes 
joined the blacks in their farious 
denunciations, and altogether the 
state of things was most alarming. 
The following extract gives a curious 
and startling insight into the state 
of things that has been brought 
about by the mistaken exertions of 
the negrophilists, in one of the most 
important of the British West India 
islands. IfMr Day has overcoloured 
his picture, or set down aught in 
malice, indignant correctors of his 
misstatements will not be wanting :— 


* As an effect of the maudlin, pseudo- 
philanthropy of Exeter Hall, the negroes 
had got it into their heads that the autho- 
rities were afraid to send the soldiers 
against them; and unfortunately at the 
moment there were not any black troops 
in Trinidad, the 1st West India Regi- 
ment having only a few days previously 
left for Jamaica, whilst the 2d West India 
Regiment, by whom they were to be suc- 
ceeded, had not arrived. There is no 
doubt that the Trinidad negroes were 
much emboldened by this circumstance. 

“ Strange to say, the black troops (being 
native Africans) have no sympathies in 
common with the colonial negroes. They 
are, on the contrary, extremely proud of 
wearing a red coat, and of being ‘ Queen 
Victoria’s soldiers,’ therefore they look 
down upon the colonial blacks; and hav- 
ing no sort of delicacy of feeling or of 
compunction, they would as soon thrust 
their bayonets into a ‘ common niggar,’ 
as look at him. In England, there isa 
talk of withdrawing all the white troops 
from the West Indies. If this be done, it 
will be the coup de grace to these ill-used 
colonies.. It is not in the nature of the 
negro to lose his brutality, and conse- 
quently his ferocity. ‘ De niggar, sar,’ 
said a creole lady, half French, half Ame- 
rican, to me— de niggar is like a wild 
beast; when he very civil, and you tink 
him very tame, dat moment he bite you.’ 
And nothing can be more true than this 
observation of one who all her life had 
lived among negroes. At the present 
time, one word of reproof, caused by their 
own misconduet, renders the negroes ex- 
tremely insolent. Were the troops with- 
drawn, in six months afterwards no white 
man’s life would be worth an hour’s pur- 
chase. Fortunately, however, the negroes 
are wretched cowards, and the sight of a 
pes soldiers is sufficient to keep them in 
order. 
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“ When the examination of Mr W——, 
before the police magistrates, took place, 
a detachment of sixty men, of the 19th 
regiment, all prepared for war @ l’outrance 
and under the command of Captain C——, 
was marched into the town, with the 
happiest effect on the negroes, two or three 
of the most insubordinate of whom were 
taken prisoners by the police, solely, how- 
ever, in consequence of the energy of one 
of the police magistrates, Major Fagan. 

“ The examination was avery long one, 
occupying two days, a host of negroes 
volunteering to swear to that which, at 
most, only two or three could possibly 
have witnessed ; and these contradicted 
each other’s statements in so outrageous 
@ manner, as completely to invalidate 
their own testimony. The prosecutor, a 
brother of the deceased, had been em- 
ployed as a porter at the ice-house, and 
swore to having witnessed the assault, 
when it was proved by the next witness 
that he could not by any possibility have 
been present. This was no sooner said, 
than the prosecutor himself, turning 
round before the whole court, observed, 
* Yes, dat all true Misser Darceuil say,’ 
thereby admitting the utter falsehood of 
his own evidence. This mixture of negro 
cunning and simplicity, whilst it rendered 
nugatory the criminal charges, of course 
afforded the court much amusement ; but 
it proved that their hatred of the whites 
is ready to break out at any moment. 
The negro has not the slightest feeling of 
gratitude for all that has been done for 
him in England, though it has involved 
the ruin of the planters. 

“It was asserted that the Americans 
belonging to the Ice Establishment always 
treated the negroes very roughly; but 
considering that they were surrounded 
by thieves, every negro employed in so 
large an establishment stealing some- 
thing whenever he had a chance, they 
seemed, on the whole, to have acted with 
great forbearance. The death of the felon 
was pure accident, resulting entirely from 
his diseased system ; and the Americans, 
as the only reparation they could make, 
had ordered for him that negro desidera- 
tum, a very handsome, liberally furnished 
funeral. The result, however, of the first 
examination was, that Mr W—— was 
committed to jail, to take his trial for an 
assault. 

“It was not till three months had 
elapsed that W—— was brought to trial, 
when, though only convicted of an assault, 
he was charged with murder—a charge 
which, to the great chagrin of the ne- 
groes, was utterly disproved. In any 
place but Trinidad, the poor man, instead 
of being incarcerated for three months, 
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would not have been detained even for a 
single day. But in this place there is no 
coroner, though two officials divide the 
pay for the office, and no jury is ever 
summoned. The mockery of a coroner 
simply giving his opinion is sometimes 
enacted, though in this instance, where 
such an investigation was doubly desir- 
able, neither of these paid functionaries 
troubled themselves in the matter: such 
is the horrible corruption of Trinidad. 
Lord Harris, the Governor, knew all this 
very well; but, single-handed, he could 
not venture to bring such a nest of un- 
principled hornets upon his back. 

“When W—— was acquitted, the ver- 
dict was received by the whites outside 
with cheers ; and forty Scotchmen, well 
armed with sticks, volunteered to escort 
him safely home, as all the negroes 
lounging about were furnished with sticks. 
To give some idea of the ignorance of 
Trinidad, the jury pronounced the pri- 
soner to be ‘ guilty of—justifiable homi- 
cide!’ The-trial took place in the 


newly-finished court-house, as splendid a 
specimen of architectural imbecility as 
can be well imagined.” 


Can such things be, in any land 
over which waves the flag of Britain ? 
Thousands will ask themselves the 
question whilst reading the passage 


we have just transcribed, and which 
is only one of many in Mr Day’s book 
equally startling and extraordinary 
to all whose ideas of the present state 
of the West Indies are based upon 
rose-coloured accounts and pleasing 
fictions. ‘‘ Coleridge’s Six Months in 
the West Indies,” says Mr Day, “is 
absolute nonsense—mere poetry—as 
ridiculous in its way as Lamartine’s 
Eastern Travels ; and unreality cannot 
go beyond that.” He proceeds to 
show up some of the mistakes of the 
hasty-and-confident class of writers 
on the West Indies, and further to 
expose the evil qualities of the negro 
population. ‘' Negroes, and the 
coloured tribes generally,” he says, 
“are given to immoderate bursts of 
laughter, without any sufficiently ex- 
citing cause; and by transient travel- 
lers through the Antilles this cachin- 
natory propensity has been most er- 
roneously ascribed to good temper.” 
In fact, their tempers are execrable ; 
and West Indian towns would b+ dis- 
agreeable residences were it~ no- 
thing else but the constant sq. _.iing 
going on amongst the coloured popu- 
lation. Many of the quarrels arise 
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from attempts at swindling, which, 
when detected, either before or after 
their success, are of course furiously 
resented, and the streets resound 
with the shouts and imprecations 
of the cheat and the cheated. 
But no particular cause of discord 
is necessary to produce a quarrel 
amongst this excitable race, whose 
blood is inflamed not only by the cli- 
mate but by their intemperate habits. 
The piercingly shrill voices of the ne- 
gresses predominate in the uproar. 
Their vocabulary of abuse and exe- 
crations is probably the richest in the 
world. Billingsgate is a serene and 
pastoral retreat compared to a negro 
market-place, where the incessant 
vituperation and explosions of fiend- 
ish temper are quite astounding. 


“Such gesticulation, such pantomime, 
such a roll out of unintelligible phrases, 
making it difficult to recognise one’s own 
language! When negroes quarrel, they 
seldom look each other in the face ; nay, 
generally they turn back to back, and 
seem to appeal to the bystanders, ‘who 
usually answer each speech made at 
each other by the belligerents with a 
shout of laughter, until it comes to, 
‘I mash you up,’ ‘I cut your troat,’— 
when some friends, male and female, 
judiciously interfere, and lead the infu- 
riated demons off. These are not quite 
idle threats, as it is under such excite- 
ment that most of the cutting and maim- 
ing is perpetrated.” 


A humorous woodcut of two black 
beauties in the height of an argument 
accompanies this description. Con- 
sidering the irascible temper and un- 
controllable passions of negroes, it 
would seem but an ordinary measure 
of precaution to prohibit them from 
carrying deadly weapons. Such pre- 
caution, however, is neglected in the 
West Indies; and the consequences, 
hitherto confined to cases of indivi- 
dual assassination or manslaughter, 
may some day prove very serious. 
In Barbadoes, Mr Day tells us, all 
the negroes carry knives or razors. 
And when they go into the bush, 
or take the least walk out of the 
towns, they invariably carry cut- 
lasses. These are rough, formida- 
ble weapons, broad blades set in 
wooden handles, and costing a shilling 
or eighteenpence. They are stamped 
with V.R. and the crown; and issue, 
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we may therefore suppose, from some 
government store, but might not im- 
probably be turned against the govern- 
ment in the case of an insurrection; a 
contingency which Mr Day—taking, 
we hope, a gloomy view of West 
Indian prospects—hints at, more than 
once, as by no means unlikely to oc- 
cur. Their present use is to clear a 
path through the tangled vegetation 
of the tropics ; and on country excur- 
sions they are most serviceable imple-- 
ments. 

We gladly quit discouraging prog- 
nostications and the exposure of the 
brutalised condition of a race for 
whose welfare this country has made 
vast sacrifices to little purpose, and 
address ourselves to those portions of 
Mr Day’s work which have been more 
particularly suggested by his profes- 
sion as an artist and his taste as an 
amateur naturalist. We find him 
rambling in the little island of St 
Vincent—a mass of mountains, almost 
unvaried by level ground; and we 
accompany him on his expedition to 
the volcano of the Souffriére. This 
is the “lion” of St Vincent’s, the 
pride and glory of the island. Mr 
Day, however, who had rambled 
much before he turned his truant steps 
to the West Indies, thought but little 
of it compared with other mountains 
he had visited. ‘*Lochnagar, in Aber- 
deenshire, is a far wilder place; and 
the Souffritre will not compare with 
Vesuvius, much less with Etna.” It 
has its beauties, however, he admits, 
and the road to it is both picturesque 
and perilous. Onreaching the higher 
flanks of the mountain, the scenery 
assumed a character ratherScotch than 
West Indian. From the summit the 
travellers looked down into the ex- 
tinct crater, now a beautiful little 
lake of bottle- green water, surrounded 
by precipices disposed in basaltic 
circles. The volcanic phenomena of 
the place were not sufficiently re- 
markable to make much impression 
on a man who had seen both Etna 
and Vesuvius “‘ under fire,” and had 
lived for forty-five days at Nicolosi, 
the highest village on the Sicilian 
mountain. Mr Day was much more 
struck by the aspect of the virgin 
forests into which he subsequently pe- 
netrated on his way to the Pitch Lake, 
another of the wonders of Trinidad. 
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“When we fairly entered the deep, 
solemn woods, by a mere mule-path, with 
the high, high trees closing in upon us on 
all sides, I felt quite a new sensation—I 
was awe-stricken. Up they shot so tall 
and straight, mostly expanding only at 
the top, that it made one quail to look 
aloft. Many of them were covered with 
a perfect mantle of parasites, whilst 
enormous vegetable cables hung sus- 
pended from others, interlaced, twisted, 
and interwoven with millions of smaller 
ropes and vegetable cords. Those trees 
that had limbs were marked at inter- 
vals with parasitical ulcers, a species 
of pine, or aloe, often of a dull crim- 
son, on every bend. Then how strange 
the forms! Some pendants were twisted 
like buffaloes’ horns, a tangled net of ele- 
phantine strength. Many of the trees 
and forms were quite new to me. One 
highly characteristic tree was the Tyre, 
(I can only give the local names,) a tall, 
slender shaft, spreading into a figure 
allied to a hand fire-screen. Then came 
the Balanger, having a leaf three feet 
high, formed like a gigantic spear. In 
fact, there was such an infinity of shrubs 
and trees allied to the palm and aloe, as 
almost to set the enumeration of. a bo- 
tanist at defiance. One, however, was 
not to be lightly passed over ; it was the 
pit-muck, or Trinidad roseau, a shrub fif- 
teen feet high, growing in clusters, allied 
but too closely to the gru-gru, as it was 
covered with sharp thorns, two inches 
and a half long. This formidable shrub 
hemmed us in on either side so closely, 
that it was with the utmost difficulty we 
could avoid being pierced by its spines. 
It seemed positively to fill up every in- 
terstice of the forest, rendering it impos- 
sible to penetrate in any direction but 
that in which we were going. The silence 
had something awfulinit. The sounds 
that did meet the ear only reminded us 
that man was far distant, being the occa- 
sional screaming of birds, the shrill notes 
of the cicada tribes, and now and then 
the sharp ringing clang of the carpenter 
bird, which sounds as if he were cutting 
down the trees with a silver axe.” 


These forests abound in parrots, 
monkeys, tiger-cats, and boa-con- 
strictors; but Mr Day neither saw 
nor heard anything of them. The 
chief danger was that of coming 
unawares on a boa—mistaking him 
for one of the serpent-like lianas 
or gnarled tree roots that coiled 
about the ground. Only a week 
before this expedition, a boa, sixteen 
feet long, had been killed amongst the 
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canes of Bellevue plantation. The pas- 
sage through the forest was sufficiently 
difficult and dangerous, without en- 
countering monsters of this kind. 
The mules had no slight difficulty 
in picking their .way across the 
twisted roots that lay bare upon the 
soil, the interstices being worn into 
deep cavities by the feet of preceding 
wayfarers. Through gloomy hol- 
lows and swamps of tenacious, light- 
coloured mud, the travellers pushed 
on, vainly endeavouring, by crouch- 
ing over the necks of their beasts, 
to avoid the pendant withes which 
lashed and sawed them across the 
face, and twisting their bodies from 
side to side, to escape stabs from the 
bayonet-like spines of the formidable 
pit-muck. The only good feature of 
the ride was its coolness, the vertical 
sun-beams obtaining no passage 
through the impervious canopy of 
foliage, although its oblique rays, on 
the travellers’ return, dimly illu- 
mined the dusky glades. At last 


they emerged into the open country, 
once more saw sugar-canes, and ob- 
tained refreshment at a plantation— 
bread and raisins, and the grateful 


pale ale—precious beverage in those 
torrid latitudes. The consumption of 
this description of beer in the West 
Indies is very considerable, stout and 

rter being too heavy for the climate. 

ven the ale, Mr Day thinks, is in- 
jurious ; but it must surely be prefer- 
able to the. strong drinks in which 
most West Indians indulge. There 
is a prejudice against water, which is 
always largely corrected with brandy. 
That this is not indispensable, may be 
inferred from the fact that French 
West Indians find sugar or raspberry 
vinegar a sufficient corrective ‘* with- 
out eau de vie, which, in that climate, 
might rather be called eau de mort.” 
“Wine is not drunk at our table,” 
says Mr Day, when detailing the 
routine of living at a boarding house, 
“but cold brandy and water, or 
sometimes a sort of cold rum punch, 
called ‘falurnum ’"—a very baneful, 
heady, bilious drink, in great request.” 
This was at Barbadoes. At St Vin- 
cent’s there is a drink still more de- 
lectably deleterious, composed of 
brandy, rum, wine, and porter, with 
lime-peel and nutmeg, and known by 
the appropriate name of rattle-skull. 
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“There is a free-and-easy style of 
living here,” says Mr Day, who him- 
self appears to have been prudent 
and temperate, and who enjoyed per- 
fect health during the whole of the 
first year he passed in the West In- 
dies, ‘* worthy of Ireland in its palmi- 
est days. Another potation, called 
cocoa-nut julep, cannot be passed 
over, being worthy of Ganymede. It 
is the water of young green cocoa- 
nuts poured into a glass goblet, hold- 
ing, at least, half a gallon, and to this 
is added the gelatine which the said 
nuts contain, sweetened, secundem ar- 
tem, with refined sugar and Hollands 
gin. Without hyperbole, this is a 
delicious drink.” Alcohol, in one 
form or another, often but very 
slightly diluted, is largely consumed by 
both the white and the coloured popu- 
lation of these islands, and with most 
damaging consequences. By inflam- 
ing the blood, it predisposes to yellow 
fever, and contributes largely to the 
irritability of temper common amongst 
West Indians of all colours. “A 
tranquil mind,” says Mr Day, ‘‘is a 
great preservative from sickness. It 
is astonishing how many of the 
serious illnesses, nay, deaths, which 
take place within the tropics, may be 
traced to fits of passion. People 
there live high, and it wants but an 
exciting cause to effect a total de- 
rangement of the frame.” Another 
inducement to temperate living in 
that climate, is the daily and hourly 
exposure to the bites of venomous 
creatures, many of which wounds, 
not necessarily mortal, are apt to 
prove so when the blood is in an 
inflamed and unwholesome state. It 
is easy to -vaunt the pleasures of a 
tropical residence. Mr Day is by no 
means insensible to them, and fre- 
quently grows enthusiastic when 
speaking of the delicious scenery. 
‘* T know of no part of the world,” he 
says, (and be it remembered that he 
is no tyro in travelling, but has wan- 
dered far and wide,) ‘‘ so romantic as 
the West Indies. In Switzerland 
the mountains are higher, it is true, 
but the vegetation is not half so beau- 
tiful. St Vincent’s is full of lovely 
little valleys and isolated knolls, 
offering the most exquisite sites for 
houses, and presenting the most 
delightful panoramic views.” And 
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again, when out dove - shooting, 
with Cupid for his guide, (not the 
son of Venus, but of.a certain Cas- 
tello; the negro Nimrod of those 
parts,) he falls into an ecstasy of 
admiration of the glories of the tropi- 
cal woodlands; of the beautiful fern- 
tree, which looks ‘like a plume of 
bright green ostrich feathers stuck 
upon a pole,” the said pole being often 
five-and-thirty feet high—and of the 
endless variety of palms, the splendid 
mango, and the silk cotton- tree—and 
the bread-fruit tree, with its fruit as 
large as a thirty-six pounder—and 
the richly-foliaged gru-gru, with its 
dangerous thorns, four or five inches 
long, which wither and drop off, and 
inflict severe wounds on the incautious 
explorer who treads upon them. 
Horses are often lamed by these 
thorns, which are as hard as spike 
nails, and a great deal sharper. 
‘*What splendid solitudes are these!” 
exclaims Mr Day, when strolling 
with a friend through the Grand 
Sable and Congo valleys. ‘ Across 


this valley, of a mile in width, rose 
another ridge, backed by the grand 
peaks of the Morne-a-Garou range, 


covered with its dark-green suit— 
shrubs at a distance, tall trees when 
near. Here no white man penetrates, 
only the negro hunter and the Carib; 
wild boars, manicous, and snakes 
monopolise the soil.” Taking the 
hint contained in this last line, we 
turn to the reverse of the picture, 
painted by the same artist to whom 
= are indebted for its brighter 
side. 


“I do not exactly know,” says Mr 
Day artlessly, “ whether that which is 
new to me is equally so to the scientific 
world; but things are constantly dropping 
at one’s feet-—sometimes a lizard from a 
tree, sometimes a centipede from the 
ceiling, a spider, or some equally dis- 
agreeable fellow-lodger. The common 
spider of St Vincent’s is a monstrous 
insect or reptile; the circumference of 
the circle formed by his feet. would, at 
the least, be nine inches. He carries 
about with him a large white hassock or 
stool more than half an inch in diameter, 
and looking like a leviathan peppermint 
lozenge. It appears that the 
white hassock is the nidus of the young, 
who literally feed upon the mother, 
eating right through her, when, of course, 
her useless legs drop upon the ground.” 
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‘Pleasant insects to have falling 
into one’s teacup or tumbler! But 
these are trifling nuisances, not 
worthy to be named in the same 
volume with others described by Mr 
Day. For these latter we step across 
to Trinidad, and refer to the third 
chapter of our traveller’s second tome. 
He has just returned to Port of Spain, 
after a three weeks’ ramble in the 
country, and finds the town exces- 
sively hot. 


“The first night after my return I 
accidentally moved my pillow, previous 
to getting inte bed, when out rushed a 
centipede, at least six inches long. I 
gave battle, and killed it with the heel 
of my boot, severing the head from the 
body; but as the sight of these reptiles 
is. not pleasant, I thrust it out of the 
room, leaving the boards strewed witl: 
the head and sundry feet, fully intending, 
to measure it in the morning; when,. 
however, to my astonishment, it had 
disappeared, body, head, and legs. ‘De 
ant eat um, sar, explained my servant. 
Certes, nothing was left to show that a 
centipede had ever been there, except 
the stains of the combat on the floor. 
Centipedes run very fast when living, 
but this had vanished after death. 

“ Friday, the 26th of May, was a night 
of events. Whilst undressing, I saw 
something black move, and discovered 
that it was one of the enormous black 
tarantulas of Trinidad, the bite of which 
invariably produces fever. I tried to hit. 
him, but failed, so quickly did he dart. 
from place to place. Lying down, I 
heard something move under my pillow,. 
and instantly struck a light, when I 
found a congoree, or blind worm, having 
a number of small legs like a caterpillar. 
It is harmless, but was very disagreeable, 
and I threw it out of window. No sooner 
was I down again than I felt another. 
crawling, and got up and examined all 
about, but could see nothing; but directly. 
I put out the light, I felt a very distinct. 
movement under my head. As soon as I 
sprang up, out rushed a large centipede, 
just in time to receive a stroke with my 
cutlass, which severed him unequally into 
two parts. This, I thought, had finished 
him, but away went the head and larger 
portion faster than I could give chase, 
and effected a retreat. The other ex- 
tremity, two inches long, remained toler- 
ably quiet; but receiving a gentle re- 
minder from the cutlass, it began to crawl 
also. Having put an end to this, I turned 
up the bed in some trepidation, but only 
found two congorees lying snugly coiled 
up. These I quickly despatched, and for 
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the rest of the night was tormented by 
nothing more vicious than bats, cock- 
roaches and mice. I summed up the 
casualties as follows :— 


One tarantula, a fearful bite ; 

One centipede, an excruciating bite ; 
Three congorees, harmless ; 

A dozen cockroaches, a sharp nip ; 
Ditto mice, merely disturbers. 

Bats, simply nuisances. 


Not so bad for a single night in the 
Tropics. These vermin were driven into 
the houses by the rains, which had now 
commenced again. They seek hidden 
places which are warm and dry; hence 
the predilection of the centipede for pil- 
lows and so forth.” 


Although the bats are set down, in 
this nice list, as mere nuisances, they 
are often troublesome to animals, 
sucking their blood in the night; but 
the centipedes, tarantulas, and large 
scorpions are truly formidable to 
human beings. 


“ A negro, George, who carried on his 
head our wine, and a change of clothes, 
&c., from Rabacca to the ‘ Fancy,’ once 
swallowed a centipede! He was dread- 
fully stung in the mouth and throat, but 
not in the stomach, as the reptile pro- 
bably died the instant it got into that 
burning receptacle. This man got up in 
the dark to drink some water, in which 
the centipede was bathing itself, and so 
the mishap occurred. These vermin will 
live for a long time in water, although 
sweet oil, or rum, will instantly kill them. 
A day or two ago, Mrs S——, at Rabac- 
ca, felt something crawling over her neck, 
between the skin and her gown; she 
hastily tore off her canzoo, and behold ! 
there was a centipede, three inches long, 
in full march. It was taken off by her 
son with a pair of scissors, almost mira- 
culously, without a bite. I myself,ina 
room full of children, saw one crawling 
over a cellarette, and had some difficulty 
in killing it, so extremely hard is the 
crustaceous shell. They do not sting, but 
bite. A boy in Kingston got dreadfully 
bitten by one, through inadvertently put- 
ting on his boots without examining 
them. It is dangerous to handle clothing, 
waste paper, or anything of the sort, 
without a scrutiny. On my removing a 


heap of a similar character, I killed some- 
thing that rushed briskly out,and it proved 
to be a scorpion.” 

Subordinate in importance to the 
attacks of reptiles, but still most pain- 
ful and distressing, are the stings of 
gnats, wasps, and other insect tor- 
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mentors of great size and virulence. 
Amongst the worst of these are large 
red wasps, called Jack-Spaniards in 
the West Indies, which have domestic 
tendencies, and fix their nests inside 
the roofs of sheds and verandahs. 
The nest, which is suspended from 
some angle or rafter, is a cluster of 
perhaps a hundred hexagonal cells of 
a very light texture. By way of 
consolation to intending visitors to 
the Tropics, Mr Day mentions that 
the Jack-Spaniards do not use their 
sting—which is terrible—so long as 
they are not molested. Considering 
the unpleasant proximity of their 
nests to one’s sitting-room, molesta- 
tion may not always be avoidable, nor 
is it easy to say at what exact point 
the susceptibility of these well-armed 
insects may first take umbrage. We 
learn, however, that a single Jack- 
Spaniard, flying into the house, sets 
a whole family in commotion. The 
mosquitoes are more actively an- 
noying than these wasps. Dining 
at a planter’s house in Trinidad, Mr 
Day was surprised to see every one 
place a newspaper, or double sheet of 
stout foolscap, on his cane- bottomed 
chair, before sitting down, as a de- 
fence against the mosquitoes. He 
had heard of this plan, but had al- 
ways thought it a joke. ‘In spite 
of our precautions, we could hardly 
sit still, although the negro attendants 
were all dinner time busily employed 
in towelling the invaders under as 
well as above the table; and numbers 
of the slain blackened the table-cloth.” 
Then there is a minute pest called the 
béte rouge, which penetrates the boots, 
and burrows in the skin, producing an 
intolerable itching and inflammation. 
And—strangest of all, and at first 
discredited by Mr Day—there is a 
species of insect, commonly supposed 
to be a sort of mosquito, (although of 
this a physician at Port of Spain ex- 
pressed a doubt,) which deposits a 
larva in the skin of human beings and 
animals, which larva produces a worm 
several inches long—in fact, a hundred 
times as large as its depositor. This 
seemed so absurd that Mr Day set it 
down as a hoax, but he was referred 
to medical men in Port of Spain, and 
from them received confirmation of the 
statement. This is rather disgusting ; 
but West Indian voyagers should have 
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stout stomachs to endure without nau- 
sea the sickening sights and smells they 
encounter amongst the motley popu- 
lation of the islands. On these heads 
Mr Day is abundantly explicit, and 
we refer the curious in such matters 
to his book, ourselves preferring to 
accompany him a-field, and to hear 
some of the very tough yarns with 
which he was regaled by the black 
huntsman before mentioned. Cas- 
tello had wonderful stories to relate 
of his encounters with the wild boar 
— ‘de wile hog,” as he called it. 
These boars are fierce and danger- 
ous animals, and sometimes assume 
the offensive, and become the hunter 
instead of the hunted. We are told 
of one unfortunate gentleman who 
was driven to climb a gru-gru tree, 
as sole manner of escape from a pair 
of menacing tusks, and who of course 
was dreadfully lacerated by the thorns. 
Castello was a bold fellow, although 
he doubtless somewhat embellished 
his narratives of his own exploits. 
Being once hunted by a boar of great 
ferocity and strength, he climbed a 
tree. The boar was not to be baffled, 
and waited for his descent, which oc- 
curred sooner than Castello expected, 
for the branch on which he was perched 
broke, and down he came on the top 
of the pig. 

“Most men in such a situation would 
have tried to rise and get away—not so 
the negro hunter: he, on the contrary, 
pressed the boar down as hard as he 
could, until, by repeated digs with his 
knife, he killed it; not, however, before it 
had dragged hia a considerable distance, 
He says that the hides of these wild hogs 
are so tough and thick that ‘de English 
balls flatten and spatter agin him ’kin, 
like lead ’trown in waater,’ and he is 
obliged to use balls of ‘ solder’ (tin alloy- 
ed, I presume) in order to penetrate: 
iron bullets would ‘ poil um gun.’ 

“ Another time, an enormous boar at 
Three Rivers killed one man, and so 
seriously ripped up another, that subse- 
quently he also died. Another, after 
having been struck with ball six times 
by white gentlemen, was supposed to 
have been made off with and eaten in 
the woods by a dog, much to the asto- 
nishment of these simpletons, though it 
afterwards appeared that the dog had 
been eaten by the boar. Castello was 
sent for, and with a boarding-pike, which 
bent like lead against the boar’s hide, 
not ‘going the whole hog’ at all, had a 
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hand-to-hand fight with the brute, killing 
him at last with a ball, at the moment 
that he was himself nearly giving up. 
This monster boar, ‘when him ’kin and 
’crape, Massa,’ measured six feet two 
inches, and stood three feet in height ; 
‘him tush (tusks) so long, Massa,’—and 
the negro showed me the length of his 
fore arm. Castello has six small, but 
very fierce dogs, all pretty well gashed 
with wounds received in boar-hunting.” 


Mr Day went to pay a visit to. 
Harry Lumez, on his estate at Moru- 
ga—the most out-of-the-way place in 
the whole island of Trinidad. Harry 
Lumez is a very intelligent and popu- 
lar Creole—not quite black, but not 
many removes from it—who owns a 
fine plantation and a smart sixty-ton 
schooner—is a magistrate and a phil- 
anthropist—‘‘ unassuming, energetic, 
and, for a coloured man, reflective.” 
At the time of Mr Day’s visit, he was 
busy founding a village hard by his 
own residence, with a view of collect- 
ing together the scattered population, 
that they might have the benefit of a 
school and a priest, and of Harry’s 
medical advice—he being, for want of 
a better, their only doctor. Harry 
had good friends in the island, dined 
with the governor when he went to 
Port of Spain, and had had Lord 
Harris’s personal assistance in the 
laying out of his little town. Near 
his place flows the Moruga river, 
famous for its oysters, and formerly 
fringed with the poisonous manchineel 
tree, whose branches the negroes were 
wont to lop off and throw into the 
water to poison the fish, in order the 
more easily to catch them, until Harry 
had the trees cut down. The manchi- 
neel is another West Indian com- 
fort. Whilst rambling in the little 
island of Chachacare, eighteen’ miles 
from Port of Spain, Mr Day and his 
companions had to cut their way 
through a grove of manchineel and 
cocoa-nut trees. 


“My friend Mr W , an old gentle- 
man of seventy-one, suddenly began to 
roar in great pain. We were, of course, 
all astonishment, wondering what it 
could be. Was it rheumatism? Cramp ? 
Cholic? No; he had simply wiped his 
face with his handkerchief, and had got 
the acrid manchineel milk into his eyes. 
Remedies of various sorts were tried— 
sweet-oil, sea-water, é&c.—but nothing 
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gave him relief, and for many hours he 
suffered the most excruciating agony. 
After two hours a pirogue was procured, 
and now quite blind he was led down the 
precipitous path to the beach, and with 
great difficulty embarked. We got back 
to Mademoiselle Emilie’s, where new 
remedies were again tried. The leaves 
of the sour-sop were boiled, and mixed 
plentifully with sweet-oil, and with this 
mixture his face was lubricated; but it 
was not until the next morning that he 
. felt at all relieved, the inflammation re- 
maining all this day. So much for trifling 
with manchineel trees.” 


Under the hospitable roof of Harry 
Lumez, Mr Day was at the head- 
quarters of Creole cookery, and many 
were the queer dishes set before him. 
There was turtle in abundance, and in 
every shape, for Harry had a well- 
stocked turtle pen close to his house, 
as well as a store of maracoi, or land 
turtle—a variety of the species which, 
in a gastronomic point of view, is by 
no means to be sneezed at. Then 


there was cheep-cheep—an excellent 
sort of mussel, found in great abun- 
dance on the sea shore; and there 
were yams, plantains, and other tro- 
pical vegetables, in great profusion. 


You hab some breads ?” I was asked. 

“<Tf you please; but where is it? I 
don’t see any !’ 

“*De breads is close to you—dere yams, 
tanniers, cous-cous, plantain, plenty.’ 

“ These were the ‘ breads’ of our wor- 
thy host; our wheaten bread is not cared 
for by creoles. A little, however, was 
obtained for my especial use in the village. 

“ Breakfasted a la fourchette at ten 
A.M., On @ variety of odd-looking dishes. 

*¢ What are these?’ I inquired. 

“Dems very good; you try dem.’ 

“ ¢ What—why they’re gru-gru-worms! 
a dish-fuil fried !? 

“ This is a white grub, an inch and a 
half long, as fat as a bloated lap-dog, 
having a large black head. They breed 
in the gru-gru palm. I had often heard 
of them, but never thought that I could 
bring myself to eat a‘ roasted maggot;’ 
and now came the trial. I cut off the 
black head, as large as a swan-shot, and 
nearly as hard, and making a desperate 
effort, ate one, and felt very qualmish ; 
but, divesting oneself of prejudice, it 
really was very good, though a glass of 
claret was necessary to keep it down. I 
tried another. grub, and then another, 
and altogether managed to swallow half- 
a-dozen, and felt that I had achieved a 
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feat. The priest, who was at table, 
looked on in silence; he had not moral 
courage enough to try one. The worst 
of the gru-gru-worm is the head, which 
I believe even the creoles can scarcely 
manage. I took something fried in slices 
like liver, crisp, but of a horribly mawk- 
ish flavour. 

“¢ What's this?’ I asked. 

“You like um? dat very good—dat 
sheep’s blood fried !? 

“Um! I'll take some more claret !? 

“ Gru-gru grubs and sheep’s blood, 
both on the same morning, required some- 
thing stronger than claret to make them 
agreeable.” 


The appearances and natural phe- 
nomena which are most inseparably 
associated, in European minds, with 
the idea of the Tropics, are not found, 
on a visit to that region, to be 
correspondingly salient and striking. 
People go south with fixed notions 
on certain subjects, and are surprised 
to find that they have been misled, 
a little perhaps by the exaggerations 
of literary travellers, and still more 
by their own lively imaginations. 
Mr Day throws a cloud athwart 
West Indian skies, as they are shown 
us by novelists and scene-painters. 
Far clearer and more intensely blue, 
he says, is the sky of Milan, Florence, 
Rome, or Constantinople, than that 
of the Autilles. That of Egypt is 
infinitely more glowing. The atmo- 
sphere of Trinidad he describes as 
disagreeably humid, warm, and yel- 
low ; and light masses of vapour, as 
well as dark lowering clouds, are 
scarcely, according to him, less plen- 
tiful in the Antilles than in England. 
Every here and there, in the course of 
his two copious volumes, he knocks 
over the head, with the club of actual 
experience and observation, some pet 
popular notion. Speaking of hum- 
ming-birds, for instance—which one 
is accustomed to think of as animated 
prisms, dazzling the eye with gaudy 
hues as they dart through golden 
sunbeams—he tells us that, when 
flying about amongst the flowers, 
they are ‘“‘of so dark a bottle-green 
as to seem black, and the real beauty 
of their plumage, whatever it-may be, 
is in no way visible.” He never, he 
says, although he watched them often, 
could catch the slightest variation of 
colour. ‘As arule,”’ Mr Day pro- 
ceeds to observe, “‘much of that 
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which is peculiar to the Tropics must 
be sought for; all that has been de- 
scribed by travellers exists, but it 
reveals itself only slowly and acci- 
dentally. Some trees, however, are 
so peculiar in their forms as at once 
to strike the eye.” And in another 
place, ‘* every day,” he says, ‘‘ deve- 
lopes something curious and peculiar 
in these islands. We have the 
detonating chestnut, the shell of 
which explodes and sends the fruit 
flying several yards, startling a novice 
into the belief that some one is pelt- 
ing him. Then comes the milk-tree, 
which, on being bruised or broken, 
exudes a fluid in every way analo- 
gous to animal milk. One morning 
I saw on the stone pavement of the 
city a snake, though it was only four 
inches long, and as thick as a garden 
worm. This little reptile, however, 
was said to have fangs, and made 
abortive attempts to bite a stick. 
These are the things which make one 
feel far a-field.” The crapeaus, huge 
frogs, often seven inches long by four 
broad, are another pleasant species of 
vermin infesting the West Indian 
islands. They hop along so fast, 


that it is difficult to overtake them, 
and, when pursued, eject a corrosive 


and blinding liquid. This fact is 
well established, and Mr Day wit- 
nessed an instance of it whilst stopping 
on the Mount Steuart estate in Trini- 
dad. A little Scotch terrier, accus- 
tomed to hunt rats, chased a large 
crapeau into the guinea grass. “If 
that is a crapeau,” remarked his mas- 
ter, “‘ the dog will be blinded.” The 
words were scarcely uttered when 
there was a fearful squeal, and the 
terrier lay kicking in violent fits. Pails 
of water were thrown over-him, and 
he was carried into the house. One 
eye was found to be seriously affected, 
and, in spite of all remedies, the sight 
of it was totally lost. 

During a visit paid in 1848 to 
Chachacare, one of the islands of the 
Boccas del Drago, Mr Day saw some 
striking examples of the depreciation 
of West Indian property, and of the 
cruel consequences to our colonial 
interests of that well intended, but in 
some respects most injudicious, mea- 
sure—the indiscriminate emancipation 
of the blacks. He took up his lodg- 
ing at the house of Mademoiselle 
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Emilie, an old negro lady of eighty- 
five, whose wool was snow-white, and 
her civility boundless. She owned 
an estate of a hundred acres, but it 
yielded her no revenue. The poor 
old creature, when the emancipation 
took place, let pieces of land to her 
negroes at a very low rent. Not one 
of them ever paid her. ‘God gave 
the earth to all!” was their reply 
when asked for money—a convenient 
excuse for insolvency, borrowed, 
doubtless, from some of their Exeter 
Hall friends. 


“€So,’ said the old lady, ‘I own all 
this land, and often have not half a bit 
(twopence-halfpenny) to buy salt fish. 
They plunder my provision grounds, steal 
my fowls, and laugh me to s¢orn. What 
can an old woman like myselfdo? Iam 
tired of life, and wish to die—I wish to 
live no longer! Seven thousand dollars 
(fifteen hundred pounds) were awarded 
me as compensation-money on the aboli- 
tion of slavery, not one dollar of which 
have I received, having been swindled 
out of all by a lawyer of Port of Spain. 
I nebber get one ’tampee (stampee.)’ 
Such was the real truth. The West 
Indies are a terrible place for helpless 
old people, so heartless are the villanies 
perpetrated by black, brown, and white.” 


Poor Emilie was selling her land at 
sixteen dollars (about £3, 7s.) for a 
quarree—upwards of two and a half 
acres. She was a pious old dame, and 
had presented ten acres to the Roman 
Catholic church of the island; but it 
was seldom that a priest went there to 
officiate. As regarded the price she 
got for her property, she was no worse 
off than her neighbours. A whale had 
been caught at the island of Gasparie, 
seven miles distant, and Mr Day set 
out for that place, to see the process 
of fletching, and to sketch a shark. 
The following is a melancholy picture 
of the present worthlessness of West 
Indian estates :— 


“We passed en route the whaling 
establishment of Monsieur Joel, which 
consisted of three houses (two of them 
large dwelling-houses) and a large 
isolated brick-built boiling-house, with 
five quarrees (sixteen acres) of good 
land, partly in cultivation. ‘I offered 
to buy that, said Monsieur C—, our 
Captain, also a whaler, ‘I offered him 
two hundred dollars for it, (forty-two 
pounds,) but he refused my offer.’ 
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© What !’ said I, ‘two hundred dollars 
for the whole?’ ‘ Why, yes, and, quite 
enough!’ Monsieur Joel, indeed, was 
unconscionable enough to demand two 
thousand dollars, or four hundred pounds 
sterling, for the estate. The place was 
at this time abandoned, as were most 
of even the smaller houses and lands 
along the Bay of Chica-chic4, from the 
difficulty of getting labour.” 


A difficulty explained and illustrated 
in numerous passages of Mr Day’s 
work. The negro has no stimulus 
to work. Naturally the laziest and 
most sensual of human beings, his 
happiness is to do nothing. Take, 
for instance, one of the St Vin- 
cent negroes, of whom Mr Day speaks, 
in some respects, more favourably 
than of those of any other island. 
Not more than one-seventh part of 
the island being cultivated, the negro 
** squats” on untilled land, or perhaps 
hires an acre at a yearly rent of six- 
teen dollars. The limit is a mere 
form; the one acre meaning ‘ as 
much ground as he and his family 
can cultivate, so long as he does not 
interfere with his neighbours.” He 


finds a ready sale at good prices for 
his produce ; and even if he works not 


at all, he cannot well starve. Bread- 
fruit is agreeable and nutritious 
food ; fish are in every river, to be 
had for the catching; and agioutis 
(with which the reader will have 
made acquaintance in zoological 
gardens, and which are excellent 
eating, notwithstanding their resem- 
blance to Brobdignag rats) burrow 
everywhere, and are obtainable at 
the expense of no greater toil than 
the fabrication of a reed-trap. Pigs 
and fowls, once purchased, cost 
nothing, as they forage for them- 
selves. Yams, plantains, mangoes, 
and bananas are of rapid growth 
and abundant bearing. In such a 
land, and at complete liberty to 
follow his basking inclinations, what 
wonder that the negro is saucy and 
idle? ‘It is we,” said a planter to 
Mr Day, “‘ who are the obliged par- 
ties,” when Sambo condescends to 
work. 


“ The negroes,” says Mr Day in another 
place, “are a million-fold better off than 
any other peasantry on the face of the 
earth. It is they who now dictate to 
the whites. .Every negro considers him- 
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self a gentleman. Of course, from the 
laziness of the negroes. in the towns 
there is a good deal of poverty. The 
only thing, perhaps, that keeps the West 
Indies to us, is the dread which the 
negroes have of coming under the domi- 
nion of the Americans. Jonathan is cer- 
tainly the man to bring them back to 
their senses, which they have quite lost 
since they have been taught by the 
Wesleyans that they are equal to the 
white man ; while our folly in permitting 
them to purchase lands for a nominal 
price, and become independent of labour, 
has made the evil irremediable. Six 
weeks’ labour will, at any time, enable a 
negro to purchase land enough for his 
wants. Ten dollars will erect his house, 
and there he is, ready to laugh at labour. 
Nay, he usually obtains the land on 
credit ; and as the law is a nullity in our 
West India islands, he either evades the 
payment altogether, or takes a couple of 
years to accomplish it.” 


Those whom this painful subject 
especially interests, will find much 
relating to it in the volumes under 
review. Unwilling to dwell upon an 
evil which now appears hopeless of 
remedy, we follow Mr Day on his 
excursion to visit the dead whale 
and lively sharks of the island of 
Gasparie. Of the latter fish he had 
previously seen something whilst cross- 
ing from Granada to Trinidad in a 
cattle-ship, whose decks were so 
greasy, and her bulwarks so low, that, 
‘‘as she heeled over, the greatest 
caution was necessary to avoid slid- 
ing over board to leeward, with a 
dozen sharks to catch you—a common 
accident to landsmen in such small 
craft in the West Indies.” At Gas- 
parie he made much nearer acquaint- 
ance with the voracious sea-lawyers. 
The whale lay alongside a low wharf, 
in pretty deep water, and negroes 
were fletching (cutting) off enormous 
pieces and hoisting them up by a 
pair of shears. What with the dead 
fish and the living niggers, the 
atmosphere was considerably tainted, 
and Mr Day, although by this time 
accustomed to strong smells, was 
more than once nearly overcome by 
the combined odour. His descrip- 
tion of the scene is particularly 
graphic. 

“There was, at first, nothing else to see 
but a dead shark ; but as pieces of offal 
were detached from the body of the 
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whale, a fierce battle of sharks ensued 
under the water, the fins and tails of the 
combatants being seen as they ‘lashed 
with idle rage’ the disturbed sea. Some- 
times a huge shark would leap quite out 
of the water like a salmon or a porpoise. 
There was generally a negro up to his 
middle in the bowels of the whale, 
assisting to sever the masses of blubber ; 
and now and then a hungry shark would 
make a grab at some morsel close to the 
man, when he would give it a blow over 
the nose with the fletching-knife, much 
as one would thump an over-greedy 
dog. Habit renders these people callous. 
Upwards of fifty sharks had been lanced 
that morning, but plenty were still left. 
Sharks will eat a quarter of a whale in 
one night, and therefore it is of course 
an object with the whalers to strip the 
body of the leviathan as quickly as 
possible. The sea was red with blood, 
and the crews of the surrounding boats 
were patiently waiting their lumps of 
whale beef to cook for their dinner. All 
this, though curious enough to a novice, 
was, after the first glance, revolting. 
Everybody seemed to be running about 
with knives in their hands or carrying 
away beef to be cooked ; and the smell 
was so disagreeable, that 1 could not 
muster up resolution enough to taste the 
marine viand.” 


A woodcut follows, of a seven-foot 
shark, which Mr Day gave a negro a 
dollar to fish up for him, and took its 
likeness whilst still living, holding his 
nose the while. The creature was 
hoisted out of the sea by the tackle 
and fall. Sharks are brisk and vigor- 
ous amongst those islands. Going 
home, Mr Day saw one leap out of 
the water high in the air, and thought 
how awkward it would have been 
had the monster alighted in his boat. 
A strange tale was told him that day 
by one of the whalers, to the effect 
that whales, whilst feeding at the 
bottom of the sea, sing beautifully. 

‘¢ Often, said the narrator, ‘have I, on 
a calm still night, whilst on the watch 
in a boat, heard them, whilst feeding, 
sing below me, by which sounds I de- 
tected their whereabout, and could al- 
ways tell where they would ascend to 
respire, by their short asthmatic breath- 
ings like that of ayman out of breath ;’ — 
and here he imitated the sounds, which 
proved to be octaves. The puffings were 
like those of a steam locomotive on its 
first coming into play. This reminded 
me of the legendary songs of the mer- 
maids.” 
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If, whilst reading Mr Day’s volumes, 
we have felt mistrustful, and inclined 
to suspect him of painting with too 
black a brush, it has been by reason 
of the universality of his censure. He 
frequently makes kindly mention of 
individuals—seldom or never of races. 
Yankees and negroes, mulattoes and 
white creoles, all come under his lash, 
administered with no sparing hand. 
Whilst coinciding with portions of his 
censure, we still think it would have 
lost nothing in force or severity had 
it been more temperately and less 
sweepingly expressed. His descrip- 
tions of the different races he encoun- 
tered during his abode beyond the 
Atlantic, are far more vivid and 
amusing than complimentary. We 
would not advise him to go back to 
the West Indies, nor yet to the United 
States, where he had lived for three 
years before starting for the Tropics. 
We have our doubts whether his 
reception on his next visit to Gua- 
daloupe will be flattering to his feel- 
ings, at least if he carries out the 
intention intimated upon his title-page 
of producing a French translation of 
the book. In the second line of the 
first volume the inhabitants of the 
States are set down as collectively 
disagreeable. A little farther on, Mrs 
Trollope’s account of the Americans 
is praised as religiously and unexag- 
geratedly true, and meanness, villany, 
and dirty tricks, are attributed to our 
across-the-water cousins en masse. 
Presently, ‘‘ I thought of Connecti- 
cut,” says our author, ‘and of the 
cold selfish Yankees—slimy serpent- 
like knaves.” Many such, unques- 
tionably, have been, and again will be, 
raised in the peddling state, as well as 
in other provinces of the Union; but 
Christian charity, surely, Mr Day, for- 
bids us to doubt that the exceptions 
are numerous. Let not those Yan- 


kees, however, to whose indignant 
eyes this book is presented, through 
the medium of one of Harpy and Co.’s 
cheap reprints, take umbrage over- 
much at the author’s strictures, or 
imagine for an instant that he treats 
his fellow-subjects more tenderly than 


the . foreigner. ‘'The white male 
creoles of the British West Indies are 
a wretched set, ludicrously proud and 
vain, and miserably ignorant.” In 
the British West Indies, he elsewhere 
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says, “TI am sorry to say that respec- 
tability of character is held but in little 
esteem. Bad repute never seems to 
affect social position, and I incurred 
much odium as a ‘proud man, who 
thought no one good enough for him,’ 
simply because I avoided the acquain- 
tance of public defaulters, and of 
persons universally spoken of as un- 
principled dishonourable men.” Upon 
the poor Bimms (vulgar for Bar- 
badians) he is down like a sledge- 
hammer. They are “a miserably 
mean, narrow-minded race, who think 
of nothing but making sugar, eating 
pork and sweet potatoes, and riding 
about in a buggy ;”—occupations, so 
it appears to us, of a particularly pas- 
toral and blameless nature, by no 
means calling for such extremity of 
scorn. At Guadaloupe he discovers 
that there ‘‘is something very savage 
and lowering in the eye of a French 
soldier,” and that ‘ you rarely see 
an open countenance in the French 
ranks.” There is also ‘a superci- 


liousness of manner in the officers, that 
shows they were never born to com- 
mand.” Wemight quote plenty more 
of such passages, but content our- 


selves with one—a sort of circular 
excommunication addressed to all 
creation, or nearly so. ‘ An Eng- 
Jishman of any reflection,” Mr Day 
opines, ‘‘ is very unfitted to reside in 
any other part of the world than his 
own country.” The same thing has 
been sometimes said by foreigners, 
although their reasons for English 
** unfitness” have been different from 
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those assigned in the present book. 
Go where he will, out of his own 
country, the ** Englishman of reflec- 
tion,” according to Mr Day, is too 
good for his society. Sympathy and 
association with the foreigner are for 
him alike impossible. ‘*The French- 
man is too téte montée; the German 
of education is too mystical; the 
Italians are ignorant and vulgar; the 
Americans, as well as being ignorant 
and vulgar, are ludicrously conceited, 
and for the rest far below the stan- 
dard in knowledge and education.” 
All, all barren, from Dan to Beer- 
sheeba, from the Adriatic to the Paci- 
fic, save and except those favoured 
isles which British seas _ encircle. 
Certainly no one can impute cos- 
mopolitan tendencies to the author of 
Five Years in the West Indies. Our 
chief reason for regretting the great 
vivacity and occasional fierceness of 
his demonstrations against alien and 
colonial populations, is our apprehen- 
sion lest readers should think that by 
temper or temperament Mr Day is 
more ready to blame than to approve ; 
to expose vices and failings than to 
discover virtues and amiable qualities. 
He himself tells us of the irritability 
of system produced by West Indian 
climate and good living. To the 
former he was inevitably exposed ; 
of the latter we trust he made no 
abuse, and that neither “ rattleskull” 
nor any other tempting but treacher- 
ous nectar, indigenous to the Antilles, 
have had aught to do with the petu- 
lant and censorious tone of his book. 
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Ar an early age I was set up in 
business by my father. It was notin 
trade, nor in a learned profession. His 
pride revolted against commerce in 
all its forms—he thought the Bar little 
better than a life-long apprenticeship 
to the galleys; medicine as detestable 
to administer as to take; the pulpit 
a mere corner in which to hide the 
poverty of a church mouse; and the 
army so slow in its promotion, as 
only to be fit for Methuselah. So he 
set me up at twenty-three in business 
as a marrying man. My stock in 


trade was considerable. Independent - 


of expectations befitting the only son 
of a Norfolk squire of tolerable acre- 
age, I was possessed of a grand-aunt 
of a very delicate constitution; a 
stature of five feet eleven; magnifi- 
cent white tecth; great personal 
strength ; health enough to withstand 
the whole college of physicians; and 
self-reliance and confidence in my 
own resources that would have suf- 
ficed for Alexander the Great. In 
addition to all this, I had a smatter- 
ing of Latin and Greek, a competent 
knowledge of French, a little music, 
a great deal of small-talk, and a pro- 
perty left me by my grandmother of 
three hundred a-year. Though the 
trade in which I entered was greatly 
overstocked, still we hoped, my 
father and I, by a judicious selection, 
and unfailing attention to business, 
to merit the favour of a discerning 
public; and, finally, achieve a for- 
tune. How we succeeded in this, or if 
we succeeded in it at all, it is now my 
intention to tell; and in either case [ 
feel certain, that a good lesson will 
be conveyed to my successors and 
rivals in that interesting pursuit. 
London is not by any means a good 
place to begin with: you are embar- 
rassed by the number of heiresses, as 
sport is spoilt by too many foxes in a 
cover. The scent gets confused— 
you are drawn off in fifty different 
directions; or if you take to one par- 
ticular individual, you find she either 
dodges you from long experience, or 
is not worth pulling down. A country 
town of two or three thousand inha- 
bitants—a little deserted watering- 


place—a fine old solid village clus- 
tered round a square-towered church, 
are all infinitely preferable to London. 
Above all things choose a locality of 
as much natural beauty as you can. 
Some flat scenes in Suffolk are as 
hostile to the tender passion as would 
be the loss of an eye. A lovely land- 
scape softens the heart. This is the 
reason—and not the difference of 
climate—why Italy is more propi- 
tious to love than Halifax or Kam- 
schatka. Who could talk of connu- 
bial bliss on Salisbury Plain? Who 
does not instantly think of a cottage 
and content in the vale of Taunton? 
Streets are certainly fatal. The 
female heart grows granite amid the 
grinding of carriage - wheels — no 
amount of sentiment can survive the 
perpetual thunder of a thousand cabs. 
A bus is not to be thought of. All 
the loves and graces would die of 
it at once. And eyes that could see, 
through a long vista in the trees, a 
marriage procession approaching the 
old church door—white-haired vil- 
lagers blessing the bride, and bells 
sending up a merry tune to drown 
the larks’ voices in the upper air—see 
no vision of the sort, looking up from 
Belgravia to the Park, or down from 
Hyde Park Gardens to Belgravia. 
They only see some withered grass, 


-@ thousand carriages, some dusty 


elms, two hundred nurse-maids, and 
a hundred soldiers, each with his cap 
on one side of his head, and a little 
switch wherewith to tap his leg. 
Moreover, a demoiselle’s expectation 
dilates to the immense proportions of 
the city she inhabits. Devonshire 
House and the palaces in Piccadilly— 
the magnificences of the Green Park— 
the grandeurs of Park Lane—form a 
part of an aspiring beauty’s nature ; 
and she despises a comfortable old- 
fashioned manor, with its cawing 
rookery, and dry moat bounding its 
lawn. And if this be the effect on 
the mind of an aspiring beauty, what 
must it be on the purse-proud aspira- 
tions of a Lombard Street heiress ?— 
on the imaginings of a sugar baker’s. 
inheritress? Beauty, she has long 
discovered, is a fading flower, and she 
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is almost thankful she was never 
troubled with so fleeting a possession. 
Talent she despises as a qualification 
only requisite for people who have 
their way to make. Accomplish- 
ments are only fit for governesses 
and performers on the stage. What 
beauty has done for a lovely young 
Lavinia—what talent and accomplish- 
ments have done for opera- singers 
and actresses, must be done for her 
by dint of hard cash. She knows she 
has an immense amount of it; she 
calculates its power—and, standing 
tip-toe on piled-up barrels of gold- 
dust, she looks down on all the 
peerage below the degree of a duke. 
Avoid her by all means. She has too 
much money to have much romance ; 
and is too vulgar to have any feeling. 
Poverty and wealth, like other ex- 
tremes, are sometimes not very dif- 
ferent in their effects. The mind is 
narrowed as much by superfluous 
millions, as by a paucity of shillings. 
The reason is, that in both cases the 
thoughts rest too constantly on money 
—the most debasing subject of con- 
templation on which they can be 
employed. In the one case, the heart 
is like an over-furnished drawing- 
room, where sofas, chairs, cabinets, 
tables, and articles of vertu, so block 
up the apartment that there is no 
room for a visitor in the midst of all 
that wealth; in the other, the room 
is so empty that there is no tempta- 
tion for the visitor to stay, no chair 
to sit on, no carpet to warm the 
feet, and chill winds blowing in at 
window and door. I should say the 
affections begin to expand at four 
hundred a-year; and cease to blow 
at five thousand. Under the lesser 
sum, a2 woman makes you her victim, 
and hates you; above the larger, she 
makes you her slave, and despises 
you. I made up my mind to the 
medium, and was contented with 
either three thousand acres of arable 
land, or a hundred thousand pounds 
in the three per cents. 

The instructions I received, before 
fairly opening shop, if conveyed in 
Greek, would have qualified me for a 
professor. ‘‘ My boy,” said my fa- 
ther to me—he assumed a solemnity 
of look on these occasions, and a pro- 
verb-like terseness of expression, 
which always reminded me of Solo- 
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mon— my boy, whenever you think 
of matrimony, beware of falling in 
love. Don’t make up to rich girls 
who are positively ugly. They know 
it themselves, and appreciate your 
motives. Don’t look out for beauty 
in the object of your choice. Don’t 
object to it if it comes; but by alk 
means prefer a person with no distin- 
guishing characteristic, one way or 
ether. Laying siege to beauty seems. 
like building on another man’s foun- 
dation. She has heard all about her 
eyes and dimples before. Be the 
creator of new feelings in the unso- 
phisticated heart of the dowdy. Make 
her proud of her flat nose. If she 
puts an extraordinary amount of fire 
into her little, half-shut, colourless 
eyes, propose on the instant. You 
have a right of possession to the land 
of which you are first discoverer. 
But, above all things, my dear boy, 
beware of having one spark of feel- 
ing, or of what fools call sentiment, 
and I call folly, in your own heart. 
Pass the port.” This is a syllabus of 
many a lecture delivered with the 
greatest earnestness. A sort of harsh- 
ness mingled in the tone of his voice 
when he spoke of the possibility of 
my having any affection, even when 
I was most desperately in love. He 
himself had been a sufferer. He had 
courted my mother, who, in spite of 
great beauty, endeared herself to his 
eyes by possessing an aunt, of about 
fifty, from whom she expected an im- 
mense estate. He married on this 
expectation ; and ina few months the 
aunt married an Irish captain of his 
own age—in a pique, as she herself 
confessed, at having been jilted for a 
penniless creature like her niece. ‘‘Sir, 
I lost four thousand a-year by neglect- 
ing the old lady. And that comes 
of falling disinterestedly in love.” 
But these introductory remarks are 
not the result only of lectures and the 
paternal advice. They are confirmed 
by my own observation and expe- 
rience. Two years in London, and 
a diligent reconnoissance from the 
lower parts of Brompton to the accli- 
vities of the Regent’s Park, showed 
me that all was barren. I forgot, in 
my eagerness to secure a comfortable 
home by a walk through the church, 
that there were thousands of fair aspi- 
rants for the honours of matrimony, 
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who had precisely the same design. 
I forgot, also, that the same longing 
looks which I directed to a green silk 
bonnet and a house in Belgrave 
Square, were addressed by a great 
variety of bonnets towards my three 
hundred a-year, and a house in an 
old rookery in Norfolk. In the first 
year of my noviciate, the banns were 
called two Sundays between me and 
a foreign marchioness, with a castle 
on the Rhine, and fifty or sixty thou- 
sand acres of the plain of Lombardy. 
I luckily discovered in time that she 
was already provided with a husband 
in the person of a French barber, and 
that the diamond ring—which she 
gave me in exchange for a mosaic 
gold bracelet-—was of paste. So little 
dependence can be placed on the 
generosity of women! This incident 
gave me in one month the wisdom of 
twenty years. My hair did not grow 
white in a single night, but in a single 
hour my brain grew clear. My heart 
became a lump of Wenham lake ice, 
hard and cold. I-hated all the sex, 
and determined to marry money, and 
nothing but money, in revenge. I was 
not very particular about birth. The 
marchioness sickened me of title ; and 
I turned my eyes from Debrett and 
Grosvenor Square, and studied the 
Commercial Directory, with a sove- 
reign disdain of the Court Guide. 
One evening a girl was pointed out 
to me by Mrs Busby of Baker Street, 
as a person very peculiarly circum- 
stanced. In the pauses of the dance, 
and particularly when we were drink- 
ing negus, and nearly killing ourselves 
with melted jellies, Mrs Busby and I 
became confidential. ‘“ She’s most 
strangely circumstanced, is Emily 
Brown,” said Mrs Busby. ‘ She’s 
what we call a penniless heiress.” I 
became attentive at these words, and 
looked at Emily Brown—a little plea- 
sant, inoffensive girl, about eighteen, 
with light brown hair, and a pretty 
elegant figure ; but absurdly shy, and 
blushing like a field of poppies when 
she saw she was observed. 

‘* A penniless heiress? ” I inquired. 
“‘ That seems rather a contradiction 
in terms—something like the luxury 
of woe.” 

“ It’s all true, though. That old 
lady in dark grey is her mother. 
She is the widow of a vicar some- 
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where in Warwickshire, and they 
are both supported by an uncle in 
India. He is a collector, or com- 
missioner, or something else very 
high in the Company’s service, and 
may rise still higher. With every 
step in rank he takes a rise in his 
ambition for his niece. Some years 
ago he would have been contented 
with a country surgeon, or an army 
captain, or a stockbroker; then he 
rose to a major, and a physician, and 
a banker; now heis for a gentleman 
of eight descents, and will cut her 
off with a shilling if she marries 
below his expectation.” 

‘¢ And the fortune ?” I inquired in 
a careless manner—‘ the fortune 
takes a proportionate rise?” 

** Doesn’t it!” replied Mrs Busby. 
“Why, when he thought of the 
surgeon, it was only twenty thou- 
sand pounds. The major was worth 
forty ; but now Busby tells me—and 
he buys in all his stock—Busby tells 
me it’s sixty-five thousand in the 
three-and-a-quarters, besides a direc- 
tor’s qualification in India stock.” 

“« Will you introduce me, my dear 
Mrs Busby? Your story interests 
me extremely, and she seems @ 
charming girl.” 

‘‘T thought. you were engaged for 
the next dance to my Selma,” said 
Mrs Busby, in a sulky tone; ‘ but I 
see Colonel Munch has taken her out 
for the quadrille.” 

I hated that Colonel Munch. He 
was engaged in the same line of 
business with myself, bnt carried on 
his affairs so bunglingly that he ex- 
posed all the tricks of the trade. 
I looked upon him as Stultz may be 
supposed to look on Moses. How- 
ever, I was introduced to Emily 
Brown. My father, whose prevision 
was wonderful, had the ball-room 
in view when he held me at the font. 
He had named me Reginald Augus- 
tus; so there was always a sort of 
pleasure in hearing the sound of my 
name—Mr Reginald Osprey —on 
every presentation to a partner ; and 
on this occasion it contrasted very 
nicely with Miss Emily Brown. 
We were mutually pleased, accord- 
ing to all appearance. She was not 
so timid as I thought, and had 
decidedly the necessary funds. If 
had the good luck also to please 
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the mother; and there was no mis- 
taking the impression I-had made, 
when my offer to call next day 
was received so graciously by both. 
Harley Street is a nice quiet place— 
dull, dimly-lighted rooms, and a sort 
of half-and-half country air blowing 
in upon it from the Park. If the 
houses on each side were trees, it 
would be something like the avenue 
to Hawk’s Nest, the name of our 
place in Norfolk. Then, in the 
autumn, there is grass on the street ; 
and altogether it is as rural as a 
man, not particularly devoted to 
country pursuits, can require. My 
reception, especially by the mother, 
was particularly warm. I turned 
the conversation to Indian affairs, 
and soon got a corroboration of Mrs 
Busby’s story. About the wealth 
and ambition of Thomas Brown of 
Gundutchwallab there was no doubt. 
The ascending scale with which he 
measured his niece’s matrimonial 
expectations was plainly set forth 
in all his letters; and a very little 
sagacity enabled me to verify his 
accumulations in the Funds, and 
his nest-egg in India stock. Every 


thought and action were now direct- 
ed to Harley Street; noon and night 


Iwas there. I played the flute, or 
sang to Emily’s accompaniment, and 
was gradually sliding myself into the 
position of an accepted lover and 
future son-in-law, without having 
actually spoken on the subject to 
either mother or daughter, when I 
found that my motions were watched 
by the person whom, of all the world, 
I was most anxious to avoid. Colonel 
Munch had got scent of the auction 
set on foot by Commissioner Brown, 
and determined to bid his colonelcy 
and rheumatism against seventy 
thousand pounds. But his inquiries 
were so little concealed that the 
blindest must have seen his object; 
and when the eyes are opened upon 
any one subject, it is almost impos- 
sible to close them up again. Mrs 
Brown watched every word I said. 
if there was the slighest allusion to 
money, a frown settled on her brow. 
She scrutinised all my proceedings, 
and managed so entirely to discover 
my mode of life, that there was not 
a theatre I frequented, or a ball I 
visited, or a house I dined at, that 
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she was not as well aware of as 
myself. This looked very like 
jealousy, and would have been an 
excellent sign if it had equally 
interested the daughter; but she 
was as apathetic as a statue, seemed 
very grateful for my attentions, and 
would not have hesitated a moment 
to tell me that she looked on me 
as a friend;—but by an internal 
movement of the mind, which is now 
called magnetic sympathy, I felt, 
without a word being said, that she 
had not a spark of love. This was 
a pity ; for it needs a certain amount 
of warmth to weld the marriage-ring, 
and neither of us had fire enough 
to roast a potato. Still the mother's 
inquiries were satisfactory. She wrote 
long letters to Gundutchwallab, and 
received immense packages in return. 
The colonel was ignominiously reject- 
ed; the coast was all clear; and on 
a certain morning I was cn my way 
to Harley Street, to reduce the terms 
on which we stood into actual words, 
when I was arrested by my late rival 
at the corner of Cavendish Square. 

* All up!” said the Colonel; ‘‘I’ve 
found out all about it.” 

“About what?” I replied very 
sharply : ‘ if it’s anything about me, 
or my private affairs, I beg you will 
give yourself no farther trouble on so 
humble a subject.” 

“* Not at all,” responded the Colo- 
nel; “I’ve taken a fancy to you. 
You're so neat a hand. I’ve been 
at it all my life, but never had so 
delicate a touch. But it’s all up. 
Miss Emily Brown has no fortune 
whatever.” 

‘You don’t think, sir,” I inter- 
rupted, in a fit of outraged delicacy— 
** you don’t imagine, sir, that such 
considerations as these have any 
weight with me in the feelings of 
friendship I entertain towards Mrs 
and Miss Brown?” 

“* Excellent!” said the brute, lift- 
ing up his eyes to the chimneys of 
Portland House, in the ecstasy of his 
admiration. ‘ Young man, if I had 
had your skill I should have married 
Mrs Coutts. But it won’t do; Emily 
is engaged to a wretched curate 
somewhere in the country: the old 
boy has cut her off, and is going to 
endow the asylum for idiots, out of 
compliment to her behaviour. Half- 
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a-crown has got me all this informa- 
tion from the lady’s-maid ; so I wish 
you every success, and a very good 
morning.” 

When I got to the house, the mo- 
ther was in tears; Emily quiet and 
composed as usual. If the house had 
been on fire, and she in the topmost 
attic, without any issue to the roof, I 
believe she would have been quite 
unmoved. The dreadful éclaircisse- 
ment had come that morning by the 
post. Emily, it appears, had written 
to her uncle, giving a full account of 
her engagement to the rural ecclesi- 
astic, who had a considerable parish 
and a hundred a-year. The mother 
had also written, giving an account 
of me, of my attentions, of the anti- 
quity of my family, and my expecta- 
tions at my father’s death. His letter 
in reply to his sister was full of kind- 
ness. He could have wished me a 
little more advanced in years; but, 
knowing the solid character of the 
object of my choice, he was delighted 
to receive me into the family, and 
would lose no time in making a set- 
tlement which he hoped would be 
satisfactory to me and my friends. 
Emily took me into the inner draw- 
ing-room, threw herself on my gene- 
rosity and compassion, and besought 
me to soften her mother and. uncle, 
so as to get their consent to her mar- 
riage with young Wyvill. She was 
by no means the cold unimpassioned 
being I had thought. There was a 
soft expression in her eye, and melt- 
ing tone in her voice, that made me 
wonder I had never seen the good 
qualities of her nature before. Per- 
haps it was the certainty of her 
uncle’s settlement which invested her 
with charms I had not previously 
discovered. I expressed my surprise 
she should expect such a service from 
me, knowing the terms on which we 
stood, and the interest I must thence- 
forth take in her happiness, on which 
my own so entirely depended; so she 
resumed her former coldness and sat 
down, with an expression on her 
features which looked very like con- 
tempt. The mother, however, was 
all smiles and sweetness, and I felt 
eventually sure of success. I let a 
day or two elapse, to allow poor 
Emily’s disappointment time to di- 
minish ; on the third morning I called. 
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To my surprise I found Mr Wyvill 
himself in the drawing-room—a tall 
gentlemanly young man, with pale 
thoughtful face, and altogether a de- 
meanour very much above a hundred 
a-year. ‘ As the truth had now be- 
come known about the engagement, 
which had existed a long time, there 
was no farther occasion for conceal- 
ment,” he said; *‘and he had come 
up to offer every aid in his power to 
my approaching happiness.” 

Such generosity I had never heard 
of, even in a play; but I remembered 
that Emily was now disinherited if 
she persisted in her intention, and I 
saw that Master Wyvill, in spite of 
his pale face and self-denial, was as 
much guided by regard for money as 
the rest of the votaries of Hymen. I 
thanked him warmly for his kindness, 
and assured him of my future friend- 
ship and protection. The ladies now 
came in, and to my delight I per- 
ceived that Emily had shaken off 
every appearance of regret. She 
smiled most radiantly, and actually 
held forth her cheek for me to kiss, 
Cruel, I thought, in the presence of 
poor Wyvill, but pleasant too; so I 
pressed my lips upon her dimple, and 
looked round with an air of triumph. 
Wyvill was a thin, narrow-chested 
fellow—no colour in his cheeks, and 
no breadth of shoulder or develop- 
ment of calf. I didn’t wonder at 
Emily’s choosing me instead; but 
her behaviour, I own, surprised me. 
When I looked towards Mrs Brown 
for an explanation, she nodded good- 
naturedly to Emily, and said, “ It 
was the Surrogateship did it all.” 

Mr Wyvill faintly smiled, and 
Emily laughed outright. ‘‘ The Sur- 
rogateship ?” I said, inquiringly — 
‘¢ what connection has that, whatever 
it may be, with the situation in which 
we all find ourselves here?” 

‘You are aware,” replied Mrs 
Brown, “ that my brother’s ambition 
shows itself in his anxiety for the 


yank and position of his future ne- 


phew. The bishop has created Mr 
Wyvill a Surrogate ; and as my bro- 
ther saw the announcement of that 
great elevation in the newspapers, he 
was of course very much delighted, 
and we shall now all be made happy 
at once.” 

‘“‘T can’t see, my dear madam, that 
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the elevation of Mr Wyvill has to do 
with our affairs. Mr Brown of Gun- 
dutchwallab has accepted me as a 
member of his family, and even went 
to the very unnecessary trouble of 
alluding to the settlement he intended 
to make, as if I,” I added, ‘‘ required 
any consideration of that sort to 
insure my devotion to my darling 
Emily.” 

“ Sir!” exclaimed Wyvill. 

‘¢ Sir!” screamed Mrs Brown. 

‘*Mr Osprey!” said Emily ; and 
turned away with her handkerchief 
stuffed in her mouth. 

‘‘ Hasn’t Mr Brown accepted me 
for his nephew ?” 

“*No!” cried the trio. 

‘* Hasn’t he said he would endow 
the hospital for idiots if Emily were 
fool enough to marry this man?” 

“*No!” cried they all again. ‘On 
the contrary,” said Mr Wyvill, “‘ he 
has written to me to say he has con- 
veyed all his property to his niece, 
subject to an annuity of three hun- 
dred a-year to his sister, as soon as 
you have made her your wife. He 
wrote to me to this effect at my cu- 
racy in Lincolnshire, by the same 


mail which brought the letter you 


saw here. Emily besought your aid 
to do away with his objection, being 
then ignorant that he had kindly 
agreed to our marriage ; and we are 
now only anxious to receive the bless- 
ing of our respected stepfather.” 

Was it so? Had I exposed my- 
self to this by a want of openness and 
candour in making my addresses ? 
What would my father say, who had 
already fixed on the colour of our 
carriage, and had laid out a great 
many plans for our future proceed- 
ings? I gathered myself up in a 
moment, joined in the laugh which 
Emily and her lover tried in vain to 
hide ; shook hands with the old lady, 
and stalked quietly down stairs. As 
I got into the lobby, I heard the 
scuffle of a silk gown slipping into the 
dining-room, and caught a glimpse of 
the lady’s-maid’s figure. If not in the 
Morning Post, I felt sure it would 
travel from the servants’ hall into a 
very respectable circulation ; and was 
enraged at my own stupidity in not 
perceiving the state of affairs. I had 
not got half-way down to Cavendish 
Square, when Colonel Munch rushed 
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at me across the street: “I know 
the beginning,” he said—‘ how did it 
end? Mr Swivel—the man’s name 
is Wyvill, but it shows a proper con- 
tempt for him to mispronounce his 
name—Mr Swivel came up from the 
country, with a letter of license to 
make love to Emily ; did he succeed? 
Has he cut you out?. How are the 
funds disposed of? What the devil 
is a Surrogate? Is it very high in the 
church? I thought it was a low 
fellow, who granted marriage certifi- 
cates, but old Brown thinks it the 
next step to a bishopric. Has he 
carried the day? Ninety thousand 
pounds by this time if there’s a shil- 
ling, and slipt away from us both? I 
see by your face, you’ve lost the rub- 
ber. How was it? Half-a-crown 
and a pair of gloves to the lady’s- 
maid has let me into the secret thus 
far, but how did it end?” 

‘¢ Colonel Munch,” I replied, as 
soon as the Niagara of questions had 
fallen over his thin and skinny lips, 
‘“*T give you most imperatively to un- 
derstand, that I never made any pro- 
posal of marriage to Miss Emily 
Brown, or any other person in her 
house. I was intimate with the family, 
and consider myself still the guardian 
of theirreputation. Any person talk- 


ing disrespectfully of that family, or 


attempting, on the miserable authority 
of eaves-dropping ladies’-maids, to 
turn them into ridicule, shall be an- 
swerable tome. I have the highest 
respect for the Browns.” 

“T believe you, my bo-o-oy,” I 
heard him say, as I majestically turned 
away. ‘I never knew a fellow, old 
or young, who had such a respect for 
the Browns as you have. But I'll 
make some fun out of this at the Rag 
and Famish, or my name ain’t Zachary 
Munch.” 

This comes, thought I, of the deli- 
cate touch, the scientific approach, 
the lines and entrenchments on which 
I prided myself. There wasn’t a 
brutal Irishman of six feet high, with 
his mouth distended to bursting with 
brogue and blarney, who would not 
have carried the citadel in half the 
time I had taken to commence the 
siege. I will be wiser next time. 
Old ladies get too sharp-witted in this 
Babylon of iniquity ; and young ones 
are more confirmed, by dust and 
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noise, in their rural predilections. I 
will retire to country shades. I will 
hear the rolling of the great and ever- 
lasting sea ; the birds shall sing; the 
flowers shall blow, and love will jump 
out from shady dells and bosky 
bournes, and bring the sole daughters 
of Croesuses and Bank directors into 
the proper frame of mind for listening 
to my words. No looks shall suffice 
me now. Plump and straightforward 
shall be my declaration for the future. 
There shall be no mistake. I will 
carry a stamped obligation in one 
pocket and a special license in the 
other. Where shall I go? My father’s 
eyes were always open. He kept a 
sort of register of eligible parties— 
name, age, and amount of fortune. 
It was like a return paper to the 
census; and I applied to him for 
advice. Meanwhile, I reviewed my 
conduct, and thought I perceived 
something not quite heroic or magna- 
nimous in the course of action I pur- 
sued. Disappointment is a great 
opener of the mind, and considerably 
lowers one’s estimate of the value of 
the object you find you can’t attain. 
A playwright, with the memory of a 
thousand hisses in his ear, despises 
Shakspeare ; grapes in fact, are only 
sour after you have failed in your 
spring at the bunch; and what is 
matrimony, gilded over with waggon- 
loads of gold, unless it is sanctified 
by love? I determined to reconcile 
the two— I resolved to ascertain the 
existence of wealth first, and then 
give full way to the affection of my 
soul; to examine the banker’s book, 
and then to write sonnets to her eye- 
brows. Oh, pleasant task! to sigh 
in the ear of beauty, and watch the 
mist that my impassioned breath laid 
on the diamond ear-drop; to press 
the small fingers and count the incal- 
culable rings! To have the judgment 
and thereason satisfied with birth, love- 
liness, youth, grace, and five thousand 
a-year ; and the feeling at the same 
time completely gratified with mutual 
admiration and reciprocal esteem. 
To have fortune enough to place me on 
the easy cushion of wealth and ease ; 
and love enough to enable me to bear 
the stings of poverty and the arrows 
of affliction. Nobody, henceforth, 
should call me mercenary. I would be 
all genuine passion and disinterested 
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love. Why not apply all the warmest 
aspirations of my heart to an heiress? 
Is a charming girl, because she is 
rich, to have no right to our affection ? 
How miserable her existence would 
be if her gold prevented her from 
being adored! I was resolved to 
show that I at least was of a tenderer 
heart than thus to refuse the deepest 
sympathies of my soul to an innocent 
and fascinating creature, merely be- 
cause she was wealthy. No! I cried; 
the wealthier the better! The richer 
you are I will love you more. If you 
have California for your portion, come 
to my heart; my arms are open to 
receive you! If Golconda is part of 
your estate, still you will find mg 
unchilled. Riches may repress the 
genuine affections of the interested 
and designing, but to me they will 
add fresh fuel to the flame, and I will 
love you with as firm and absorbing 
a passion—or, indeed, a firmer and 
sincerer passion—than if we lived in 
a three-roomed cottage, and were all 
the world to each other. 

Reconciled to myself, and anxious 
to invest my. new-found treasure of 
romance and tenderness to the best 
advantage, I waited for my father’s 
letter of instruction with some degree 
of impatience. It came, and contained 
information and advice. The infor- 
mation consisted of the name and 
amount of fortune of a person he 
thought suited to me in all respects, 
as she was only thirty-three years of 
age—was particularly strict in her 
religious observances — was entirely 
independent of parents and guardians 
—and had a hundred and twelve 
thousand pounds at her own disposal. 
She resided in a quiet unostentatious 
manner at the rising watering-place 
of Dippingdale, on the western coast, 
and devoted herself principally to the 
embroidering of copes and surplices 
for the neighbouring curates, and the 
education of a cousin who was gene- 
rally supposed to be her heir. ‘Go 
down, my boy, and prosper in your 
suit. You will find Miss Arabella 
Winterley a very good compensation 
for Miss Emily Brown. I enclose 
you a.letter to a friend I made at 
New York on my return from 
Canada. He is an American sol- 


dier of the name of General Chucks. 
He is in the same hotel with the 
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Winterleys, and will tell you all 
about their affairs.” 

My travelling trunks were instantly 
packed ; a cab conveyed me to the 
railway ; the railway, on the wings of 
steam and love, conveyed me to a 
station three miles from my place of 
destination, and sending my servant 
on, with bag and baggage in a fly, I 
walked across the beautiful fields, and 
felt my heart expand under the loveli- 
ness of the scene. The country had 
a gradual declination towards the sea, 
except where, here and there, a tall 
cliff rose like a watch-tower, and 
formed the headland of a Lilliputian 
bay. Lying between two of these 
isolated bluffs was the little village of 

ippingdale—which, I am sorry to 
say, was vulgarised, in the provincial 
dialect, into the name of Dindle—it 
seemed like a crab newly landed from 
its native element, and pushing its 
claws out in all directions. The body 
was formed of the original fishing 
huts, closely huddled together, and 
still inhabited by the real natives; 
but at each side, and before and 
behind, there were dots of small 
houses, and rows of Verandahed 
cottages and solitary villas in the 
aristocratic seclusion of stone walls 
and iron gates; and, crowning all, 
the Marine Hotel, with a row of 
windows that reminded one of a 
barrack, and a large board spreading 
across its whole expanse, with hospi- 
table offers to all who could afford to 
pay. A pretty sight to look down 
on, while the sun was sinking over 
the tall cliff to the west. There were 
fishing-boats in the bay, apparently 
motionless, and scarcely distinguished 
from the permanent buoys laid down 
for the accommodation of the vessels 
which brought coal, and stone, and 
other commodities to the growing 
town. A lazy ship lay close in-shore, 
with her mainsail flapping against 
the mast, and casting a dark shadow 
over the smooth water at her lee. 
What a millstone of a heart must fill 
the breast of my Arabella, I ex- 
claimed, if she continues insensible 
to my affection in a scene like this! 
And if it is thus beautiful and melting 
in the evening sun, what will it be by 
moonlight? As if evoked by these 
words, the moon suddenly appeared 
over the eastern promontory, and a 
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grey delicious light fell like a veil 
over the sea. “If she were here, I 
would propose at once,” I said. 
‘Perish the selfish fear of miscon- 
struction that would leave you in 
your loveless solitude! Down with 
the bastille of long annuities and 
consols that would keep you from the 
sympathies of an ardent and suscep- 
tible soul!” From behind an eleva- 
tion of the ground, which was crowned 
with scented furze, there came to- 
wards me at this moment two ladies 
and a gentleman. The gentleman 
was tall and thin ; an immense length 
of nose seemed to elongate his whole 
face, which was only prevented from 
rolling down over his waistcoat by an 
enormous gulf of a mouth, and a jut- 
ting projection of achin. On his arm 
leant a female figure, tall also, and also 
thin. A great length of nose, and 
great profundity of mouth, made me 
at first conclude that the resemblance 
to her companion arose from her 
being his daughter; but a nearer view 
satisfied me that a similarity of fea- 
ture may exist along with a perfect 
diversity of expression; and I finally 
concluded that the stern, sagacious, 
keen, and very vain-looking gentle- 
man, could claim no relationship in 
blood to the prim, solemn, earnest, 
and sentimental lady. At a little dis- 
tance behind them walked submis- 
sively, and apparently in deep 
thought, a young maiden, of a plump, 
round, and beautifully-moulded figure, 
which was, however, only saved from 
the charge of stoutness by the exqui- 
site grace with which it moved. The 
face I did not see, for she was looking 
intently on the now dying lights upon 
the bay. 

“How charming, dear General,” 
said the tall lady as I passed—* how 
charming would be the Compline bell 
in this serenely hallowed hour.” 

‘“*Tt’s everlasting fine, surely,” re- 
plied the soldier; ‘* and I think I hear 
the bell for supper, which has an 
effect astonishing grand, as you ob- 
serve.” - 

I involuntarily made a pause on 
discovering in this interesting man- 
ner the object of my search. The 
little girl had heard the General’s 
observation ; a smile of much mean- 
ing, not unmingled with a pretty sort 
of disdain, passed over her face; and 
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in a moment, with a half bow, and a 
look of intense admiration towards 
Miss Winterley, I hurried on. That 
very night my credentials were pre- 
sented, and I was most cordially re- 
ceived by General Chucks. ‘ Your 
father, sir,” he said, “‘ is a man after 
my own heart. He drank more 
brandy and water between New 
York and Southampton than e’er a 
critter I see, except myself. I beat 
him by chalks. I know you as well 
as if 1 had seen ye born. He talked 
over every gal with a million dollars 
in the blessed Union, and wrote their 
names in a book, which he said he 
kept for your particular instruction. 
I hope to see you some of these days 
the wonder of the world and envy 
of surrounding nations; and we will 
go over the banking books of every 
Venus in America, from the St Law- 
rence to Mexico. I’m sorry Mrs 
Chucks acts as an impediment to my 
own aspirations ; but I will do what 
lies in my power for the son of Tom 
Osprey of Norfolk.” 

“You will particularly oblige me, 
General,” I replied, ‘if you will pre- 
sent me to the companion of your 
walk this evening, the interesting 
Miss Winterley. I was much struck 
with her appearance as I passed you 
on my way to this hotel.” 

‘¢ She is indeed a ’markable critter, 
with fine length of nose, and great 
power of mind.” 

‘¢T have heard she is also not defi- 
cient in another qualification, which 
may perhaps expose her to the designs 
of interested sharpers. I hear she is 
very rich,” I said. 

“T know all about her. She hasn’t 
a dollar as I don’t know the shape on. 
I knew her uncle, the old Jamaica 
planter, as left her all the coin. Sich 
a yellow face was never cut out of the 
skin of a China orange. You might 
have scraped his cheek into a mustard 
pot, and never found out the cheat. 
Well, he dies about two years agone, 
and all on a sudden out comes this 
here lady from a female penitentiary 
for the innocent, where they play at 
Popery with rosaries and rules of liv- 
ing, and brings with her, as if to see 
her grandeur, the other gal you saw 
walking behind us, which she calls 
still sister Agatha, but is only her 
cousin; and there she does so ferret 
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and worry that poor little westal with 
cutseyings and crouchings and can- 
onicals and obedience, that I’m blessed 
if I don’t think the little critter will 
But sis- 
ter Arabella is a genuine Virginian, 
and will wallop her if she knits her 
brows; and, altogether, I think it 
would be a good job if you would be 
Van Amburgh, by means of matri- 
mony, to that ’ere chief sister, as she 
calls herself—for there ain’t a doubt 
she has a very angelic mind, and half 
a million of dollars.” 

‘* Ah, sir, if it weren’t for that un- 
fortunate wealth, I should be delighted 
to show my admiration of the self- 
sacrifice and noble disposition of the 
chief sister.” I spoke with emotion, 
and it acted on the General’s feelings 
at once. 

‘Sir, I honour your disinterested 
sentiment, and will mention it to Miss 
Arabella this very night. I will also 
mention,” said the General, with a 
confidential wink with one of his light 
grey eyes, “that you are six feet 
high, made like a Hercules, and weigh 
twelve stone.” He knocked out the 
white ashes of his cigar upon the sole 
of his boot as he spoke, and gulping 
down a fresh tumbler of toddy—as a 
shark might swallow a blacking bot- 
tle—he made me a military salaam, 
and disappeared. : 

I pushed up the window, which 
opened upon the neglected and per- 
fumeless garden, and stept out into 
the moonlight. There were lights in 
every window, and I amused myself 
with various conjectures as to which 
of the rooms was the one inhabited 
by my enslaver. . There was a foun- 
tain in the middle of the grass plot; 
but the water had never been able to 
find its way into the dusty basin, 
painfully supported on a feeble figure 
of Health, which, from the hollowness 
of the chest, and emaciated cheeks, 
was evidently far gone in consumption. 
Suddenly a clear voice rose up in the 
silence, and I listened, breathless and 
almost awe-struck at the beauty of 
the tones, to the Sicilian Mariner’s 
Hymn. How the voice rose into the 
upper air, among the groups of-stars, 
as if in search, like the banished Peri, 
of its native home! How it trem- 
blingly fell down again, like the same 
poor Peri, when rejected from the 
22 
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gate of Paradise. It came and filled 
all the garden with its sweetness ; 
and I no longer felt the want of water 
in the basin, or scent in the flowers. 
With eyes fixed intently on the win- 
dow from which the sounds proceeded, 
I waited for some means of identify- 
ing the vocalist. I was not long left 
in doubt. The sash was thrown 
open, and the General, putting his 
head out, said, “‘ How everlasting 
hot this here music makes the room. 
You must give us another toon, Miss 
Arabella, and summat lively. This 
here puts me into squashing dumps.” 

So it was my amiable Arabella.— 
Sweet enchantress! I was trying to 
remember some lines appropriate to the 
occasion, when two gentlemen crossed 
the shadow of the fountain, and came 
out to where I stood. 

“‘ Stranger,” said one, without tak- 
ing the cigar from his lips, ‘* wa’n’t 
that ’ere gentleman at the window 
General Chucks? ” 

“Tt was,” I replied; ‘do you 
know who was the singer?” 

“No, unless it was the General 
himself. Adad, sir, I have the 
honour to be his brother officer, and 
a more distinguished gentleman, let 
me tell you, is not to be found in our 
country. General Chucks is a great 
man—ain’t he, General Baggs?” 

To this, General Baggs, who was a 
very little man, took me aside before 
answering, and said, pointing to his 
companion, ‘‘ Do you see that man, 
sir? You will know his name when 
you hear it. He is a great man, sir. 
He is General Wheaser. I doubt 
whether a greater man was ever 
grownin the Union. General Chucks 
is also a great man—a very great 
man; but General Wheaser is a re- 
markable man—a very remarkable 
man indeed.” 

I involuntarily bowed to the object 
of this panegyric, and was proud 
when he came to me in a very friendly 
manner, and taking me apart under 
the waterless fountain, said, 

“*'You’ve had a great honour, sir, 
perhaps without knowing it. You've 
heard of General Baggs. He is the 


Ney of our militia; an immense man, 
a prodigious man; in fact, an unmiti- 
gated monster is General Baggs, and 
an honour to his sex, though he isn’t 
quite five feet high.” 
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I hope I sufficiently appreciated 
the honour of being in the society of 
so many distinguished men from the 
Western Empire ; and could not help 
admiring the noble appreciation of 
each other’s excellence, which is so 
often the characteristic of Americans. 
General Chucks soon joined us, and, 
shaking me very warmly by the hand, 
congratulated me on the success of my 
first advance. 

‘‘ You've made an impression, sir; 
you've left your mark, sir, on that 
susceptible bossom, as if it were made 
of tallow. She observed you when 
we met, on your approach to this 
location; and will see you after 
Primes to-morrow, if you like to get 
up so early.” 

‘‘T am sorry to confess, General, 
that I don’t know at what exact hour 
Miss Arabella can expect my visit. 
I am ignorant what date is repre- 
sented by Primes.” 

“« Well,” said the General, ‘‘ wicked 
people would call it about eight 
o'clock, but our charming friend has 
a language of her own, as you will 
find, and manners a considerable 
snitch different from ours. You'll 
find all that out in time; and if you 
play your cards——-By-the-by, here’s 
just four of ts; suppose we take a 
hand at whist. How say you, Baggs? 
—what do you say, Wheaser? ” 

We all agreed to the proposal at 
once; and at the end of the evening, 
if I had not improved in skill it was 
my own fault, for I paid fifteen pounds 
for the lesson. However, as the ex- 
cellent Chucks was the principal 
winner, I was not displeased at the 
opportunity of keeping him in good 
humour ; and rejoiced when I saw in 
the calculating twist of his lips, and a 
certain lively action of his nose, that 
he was engaged in considering how 
many years it would take to make 
himself master of Miss Arabella’s 
fortune, by a scientific use of his 
influence over me, and superior know- 
ledge of whist. 

Next morning I was early at my 
post. I tapped at the door of Miss 
Winterley’s sitting-room, which was 
opened ina minute or two by the cousin 
—the pretty plump little girl who had 
accompanied Miss Arabella the even- 
ing before. She was dressed in dark 
grey silk, with a hood of a peculiar 
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construction on her head, and her 
waist tied in with a piece of common 
whipcord, from which was also sus- 
pended a string of black beads, so 
long that they almost touched the 
floor.” 

‘“‘ Miss Winterley, I believe, expects 
a call from me,” I began. 

‘The Chief Sister,” replied Miss 
Agatha, “is doing a little penance 
just now. She committed three sins 
yesterday, and an omission, and is 
wiping them off with a little bodily 
pain.” 

“Heroic woman!” I said. “It 
is not allowable, I suppose, to inquire 
what the nature of the sins was?” 

“Oh, by all means. Besides her 
regular confessor, the Chief Sister 
confides her iniquities to every one 
she meets. Yesterday she longed for 
a second helping of soup, admired a 
gay-coloured ribbon in the mercer’s 
window, called an innocent kitten 
who stole our breakfast-milk a 
naughty thief, and omitted to visit 
widow Smith on the eastern cliff, 
which she begs me to tell you she 
will most punctually do to-day, after 
Nones.” 

There was a delightful gleam in 
the eyes of the little novice as she 
spoke, that spread like a bit of sun- 
shine all over her face. 

** And do you also subject yourself 
to all these rules and terrible self- 
inflictions ? ” 

“T am quite dependent on my 
cousin in all things,” she replied, 
‘‘and have no friend to go to if she 
threw me off. iI do as she does.” 

** And she applies her wealth to 
the purposes of the order she belongs 
to?” I said, looking careless as well 
as I could. 

“She has perfect power over all 
her money,” said Sister Agatha; ‘‘and 
I don’t think, if she stays out of the 
Order House long, she will use any of 
her property in increasing its endow- 
ments.” 

“She sings beautifully ? ” 

“Oh, no—she doesn’t sing at all. 
She can’t learn the tunes of any of the 
Gregorian chants, and all other music 
she thinks sinful.” 

“Then it was you that enchanted 
me last night with the Sicilian 
Hymn?” I said. 

“It is a beautiful piece of music ; 
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and when one is lonely and depressed, 
the notes sound so consoling. They 
come like a friend’s voice, and tell 
one not to despair. Poverty has 
few comforts, but music is the best.” 

What a charming creature she 
looked in that fantastic dress! What 
a liveliness about the rosy lips, which 
were always in motion like twin 
angels at play! What a meaning 
in the depths of her blue eyes! What 
a golden vapour fell upon her brow 
from the reflection of her yellow hair ! 

‘“‘ There,” she said; “the Chief 
Sister has nearly achieved her task. 
She had the floor of her bedroom 
filled, about a quarter of an inch in 
depth, with white ashes from the 
grate, and has been writing her name 
in it with her nose. It’s lucky it’s so 
long,” added Sister Agatha, with an 
innocent look, “or she never could 
have done it without being choked.” 

At this moment the inner door 
opened, and the Chief Sister came in, 
bearing evident marks of her employ- 
ment on dress and face. The dust 
still lay, about half an inch deep, on 
the sharp and slightly upturned point 
of her nose, while patches were de- 
posited here and there on her eye- 
brows ; and a considerable quantity 
still rested on the projection of her 
chin. Her clothes were saturated 
with the floury substance, and alto- 
gether she looked as if she had come 
violently in contact with a baker—or 
had escaped by a miracle from the 
destruction of Pompeii. 

‘‘Tam happy, Mr Osprey, to re- 
ceive you as a friend of our excellent 
General Chucks. It rejoices me also 
that you come to be a witness of my 
humiliation. But now my sins are 
all expunged at a very slight expense 
of time and labour.” 

“Your humiliation, madam?” I 
began—“t you have been engaged in 
angels’ work, and I hardly think my- 
self worthy to stand in presence of so 
much purity and beauty.” 

I could not help turning my eyes, 
as I said the last word, to where the 
novice was bustling about, lifting the 
kettle, filling the tea-pot, arranging 
the cups, sweeping the hearth, and in 
all respects comporting herself like a 
fairy waiting-maid, or Hebe—if the 
gods had taken the pledge. 

She returned a look that showed 
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that in one moment she would have 
been ready to have laughed outright. 
In the mean time, the Chief Sister 
had recovered from the curtsey into 
which the weight of my compliment 
had bent her, and said— 

‘‘Purity and beauty are valuable 
gifts, and I shall endeavour to make 
the best use of them I can. They 
are more desired than riches; for 
they may be prized for themselves, 
without the suspicion of any selfish 
design.” 

This was accompained with a look 
80 full of gratitude, and such a truth- 
fulness in voice and manner, that I 
perceived at once the gallant Chucks 
had delivered his errand, and placed 
my disinterestedness in the most 
favourable light. So fascinating a 
beginning led to a close intimacy in 
a very few days. I made myself very 
well acquainted with all the circum- 
stances of the heiress, by confidential 
walks and talks with Sister Agatha. 
Miss Arabella had joined the Order 
of Simple Sisters, and had risen to 
high office in the House. When her 
uncle died in Jamaica, and she became 
possessed of all his fortune, she had 
brought young Agatha from school 
and placed her among the novices of 
the Order. The gay and happy 
child could not endure the endless 
routine of the duties that were 
imposed on her; and could not bring 
herself to be hypocritical enough to 
pretend that she saw either religion 
or goodness in the external obser- 
vances, the useless ceremonies, the 
severe subjection, and mechanical 
obedience by which life and tender- 
ness were banished from the soul, and 
grief, regret, unbelief, self-contempt, 
and misery were implanted in the 
heart. Soshe told me, in the childish 
confidence of her friendship ; and she 
gave me also to understand that leave 
of absence had only been granted to 
the Chief Sister and herself for three 
months, and that in less than six 
weeks—and here a tear stood in her 
beautiful eyes—she should be forced 
to immure herself for life in the 
hated prison-house; for she had not 
a farthing in the world, and was pro- 
hibited, by the Jamaica planter’s will, 
from ever touching a shilling of his 
inheritance. What an old brute that 
Slave-driver must have been! Cover- 
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ing such an angular piece of humanity 
as Miss Arabella with uncountable 
gold, and leaving the pretty, clever, 
trusting and open-hearted Agatha to 
poverty and neglect. 

I hated the lucky heiress; but so 
completely concealed my feelings, that 
she never suspected there was any- 
thing in my heart but admiration and 
respect. Some of the rigidity of her 
nature became softened in the course 
of our acquaintance. She arranged 
her draperies in a more becoming man- 
ner than at first—got a bonnet of a 
fashionable shape and colour, and be- 
gan to speak very doubtfully of the 
propriety of a young person being 
shut up for ever in the recesses of a 
Simple Sisterhood. Occasionally she 
made allusions to the possibility of 
resigning all her fortune, which she 
felt was considered by some people as 
a preventive of the finer feelings of 
the heart. She felt, in fact, she said, 
as if Poverty was the mother of affec- 
tion; and that wealth hindered the 
genuine emotions of the soul from 
their proper play. In short, Miss 
Arabella was as eloquent in praise of 
poverty, as people generally are of 
things of which they have never felt 
the disagreeable side. Familiarity, 
in this, as in other instances, breeds 
dislike; and I never heard the out- 
spoken Sister Agatha express any 
violent predilection for the penury 
and want which had such charms in 
the eyes of her cousin. It did not re- 
quire the nudges of General Chucks, 
or the radiant congratulations of 
Baggs and Wheaser, to show me that 
all these demonstrations of a more 
human disposition were made by the 
Chief Sister for my behoof. There 
were not wanting looks and apparent 
blushes, and tremblings of the hand, 
and even light squeezes of the arm in 
the course of our walks, to prove that 
she was getting day by day more re- 
conciled to rejoin a world which she 
had forsworn—a world which she had 
left when she was poor, and which 
she seemed now to view in a rather 
different light when seen through the 
golden medium of four or five thousand 
a-year, and the attentions of a gay 
young gentleman of twenty-five. But 
I began to feel that the lessons of my 
youth had been thrown away. 
could not bring myself to the decisive 
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point, not so much of asking the heir- 
ess’s hand, as of accepting it when it 
was offered so willingly. I found 
myself loitering, in a state of feeling 
I had never before experienced, by 
the side of poor Sister Agatha. To 
listen to her voice was like a concert 
of sacred music—it was so elevating, 
at the same time so delightful. I car- 
ried her sketch-book, and saw rocks 
and trees, and hills, and waters, mar- 
shal themselves at her command, till 
the landscape glowed with as real a 
beauty, and reposed in a higher, more 
artistic unity than in the uncombined 
state in which it presented itself to 
the eye. There was a soul given to 
the inanimate scene which it certainly 
did not possess till it was breathed 
into it by the genius of the painter. 
Then her conversation was so varied, 
and so simple all the time; her face 
flushed or paled according to the state 
of feeling she was in; her laugh was 
so light, till some sad thought instant- 
ly checked it; and all of a sudden the 
music ceased, and you felt as if a 
thundercloud had in a moment sur- 
rounded a lark in full song, and hid- 
den it from your eyes and ears. What 
a low rascally intolerable wretch that 
Jamaica planter was! And I so 
hated poverty—and had never be- 
lieved in love in a cottage—and had 
only three hundred a-year—and my 
father would cut me off with a shil- 
ling! I lost upwards of a stone- 
weight from sleepless nights and dis- 
gust at the Chief Sister. The condi- 
tion of my mind could not be long 
concealed from the interested obser- 
vation of my three American friends. 
I believe they had already made an 
amicable division of my spoil within 
a year of my being fairly in possession 
of Miss Arabella and her Stock certi- 
ficates. Meantime the days passed 
on, and I had not had the courage to 
banish Sister Agatha and secure the 
' glittering prize. A letter came from 
my father. ‘‘I am disappointed at 
your behaviour. I never thought you 
would be such a ninny, after the les- 
sons I have given you from your 
earliest years. Chucks tells me you 
don’t hold out your cap, though the 
golden shower is ready to fall into it. 
I advise you not to be a fool much 
longer, for a rival is on the way, who 
will not be turned aside by fair looks 
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and blushing cheeks. Miss Arabella 
is a better dish than the other, for she 
has a richer sauce. Rook-pie is not 
distinguishable from chicken, when 
the rooks have been steeped in milk. 
If I don’t hear a better account from 
Chucks, I shall be at Dippingdale on 
Friday ; so exert yourself, for I can’t. 
afford to leave my poor acres to a 
beggar.” 

Desperation now gave me strength. 
I sent a message to the Chief Sister 
that I should be very happy if she 
allowed me to walk with her that 
evening. She replied instantly that 
she was going to visit the sick woman 
at Easter Dindle after Terse, and 
would be delighted with my escort. 
I had made up my mind to the worst 
—I would say the irrevocable word, 
and make all the world a barren wil- 
derness to me, as Midas did. We 
started at half-past three, Agatha 
following at a little distance, carrying 
a basket—Sister Arabella filled with 
some glorious anticipation, and I like 
a malefactor on the way to the 
scaffold. However, the conversation 
flowed in the same channels as usual: 
contempt of wealth; the superiority 
of the poor, both as companions and 
as wives; the duty of sacrificing all 
one’s feelings of natural duty ; of de- 
grading one’s self by voluntary humi- 
liations—by telling lies, if for the 
good of yourself or others—by pen- 
ances that should make you disgust- 
ing or absurd—by abjuring soap and 
towels—or by wearing coarse gar- 
ments next the skin, without change, 
till they fall to pieces. To all these 
I could do nothing but make very 
dubious replies; and whenever by 
any chance I turned my eyes towards. 
Sister Agatha, there was a smile upon 
her lips so divinely soft, that it al- 
most—but not quite—concealed the- 
feeling of mischievous contempt in 
which it had its source. We arrived’ 
at last at the patient’s cottage. Ma- 
jestically raising herself to her full 
height, Sister Arabella muttered a 
word or two in some foreign tongue, 
that had very much the sound of 
Latin, though not a very exact pro- 
nunciation, and asked if the sufferer 
had done as she was ordered. The 
poor woman answered, in a feeble 
voice, that she had managed to get 
out last night and lay herself down 
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on the brick floor, but that the rheu- 
matism had attacked her so fiercely 
that she was obliged to be lifted into 
bed. She also said that the penance 
laid on her daughter was too severe, 
and she was afraid of the conse- 
quences, if she was successful in 
catching a mouse.” 

I looked surprised at this; and the 
Chief Sister, in compassion to my 
ignorance, condescended to explain. 

“This poor woman has a daughter, 
Mr Osprey, who has most inhumanly 
and wickedly refused to avail herself 
of an opening which now exists in 
the Simple Sisterhood, and to fill an 
office in the house to which I was 
anxious to present her.” 

“Moll only wants to be useful to 
me, madam,” said the sufferer; “‘ and 
I have no other help.” 

“ Silence ! ungrateful woman ! ” 
cried Miss Arabella; ‘ you ought to 
listen to me with awe and silence. 
She was contumacious and rebellious, 
and even gave way to temper when I 
ordered her, to show her obedience— 
the highest of the virtues—by rigidly 
depriving her mother of all sustenance 
for thirty-six hours, namely, the eve 
and fast of Saint Borgia the Great. 
Sir, she was so forgetful of the office 
I hold, and the greatness of my con- 
descension, as to descend to vitupera- 
tive expressions, which I despise, and 
to call me a cruel-hearted old tabby.” 

“Oh, madam, excuse poor Molly! 
She ben’t used to high company, and 
is the kindest daughter that ever a 
poor sinful woman had.” 

“Upon this, Mr Osprey, you will 
observe I did not give way to foolish 
indignation, but in a very calm and 
determined manner told her that I 
should withdraw my protection from 
the mother, and leave them all to the 
starvation and misery they deserved, 
if she did not at once obey my injunc- 
tion, and enter on a three days’ pen- 
ance—which was, in every possible 
manner to behave as if she were a 
cat. She is to purr and mew, instead 
of her ordinary modes of speech. She 
is to lap water and milk with her 
tongue out of a shallow plate. She 
is to feed, in short, like a cat, and 
behave as if she were nothing what- 
ever but a real tabby, as she most 
wickedly and irreverently designated 
me. 
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Miss Arabella tossed her head with 
dignity, and looked to me for ap- 
proval. I was unable to express any 
sentiment, I felt so equally divided 
between horror and laughter. 

“Oh, madam!” said the poor wo- 
man, “‘do let poor Molly off for the 
rest of the penance, for she do so puff, 
and splutter, and patter, and scream 
about the house, that I can get no 
rest ; then she has scratched the face 
of neighbour Jones’s youngest child, 
and nearly pulled its eyes out, be- 
cause she thought he kept me awake 
with his noise. And now, madam, 
she be so hungry—for a growing girl 
of fifteen can’t live on a cat’s allow- 
ance of bread and milk; and all this 
morning she has been standing at a 
hole in Farmer Robinson’s barn, in 
hopes of a good fat mouse. Pray, 
ma’am, let her off.” 

‘‘By no means! She must learn 
submission and respect for her supe- 
riors ; and since you so side with the 
culprit, Mrs Smith, you can’t expect 
me to do any of the great things, 
either for you or your family, which I 
have so often promised. I promised, 
Mr Osprey, to obtain a bottle of the 
ink with which our excellent Superin- 
tendent wrote his charge ;—a single 
drop of it, they say, if poured into 
the skimmest milk, will instantly con- 
vert it into cream. I promised also 
to procure her a colony of very active 
and laborious animals — whose per- 
formances, I perceive, are actually 
made a public exhibition of in the 
capital of this kingdom ; and as they 
have beer propagated among the con- 
secrated vestments of the Simple 
Sisterhood, they cannot fail to bring 
a blessing with them wherever they 

” 


“Ah! but the young lady under- 
stands our wants better than that,” 
said the patient, regardless apparently 
of the magnificent promises of the 
Chief Sister, and turning a look full 
of gratitude and love towards Sister 
Agatha. ‘Bless ye, Miss, how do 
ye do to-day? It be a rare thing 
that beauty, sure-ly —it do always 
act on me like a cordial.” 

“Keep up your spirits, dear Mrs 
Smith,” said Agatha, ‘‘ and do as the 
Chief Sister tells you. I will come 
again and see you by myself.” 

“ Sister Agatha, you are an auda- 
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cious interloper in this business,” said 
Miss Arabella, stalking out of the 
house. “I shake the dust off my feet, 
and if I can punish those irreligious 
wretches with hunger, nakedness, and 
cold, I will! You may give them the 
basket of beads and the wooden 
model of our house, since you took 
the trouble to bring them; but here 
they shall see me no more.” 

While she was marching out of the 
room, I saw Sister Agatha uncover 
the basket, and produce from it, no 
model or beads, but a good large pie, 
a couple of cold chickens, and a quan- 
tity of bread ; and I saw her also slip 
a sovereign into the hand of the poor 
old woman ;—and putting her finger to 
her lips, in token of silence, she noise- 
lessly slipt after us on tiptoe. As we 
passed out, we met an anxious-look- 
ing girl of fifteen or sixteen years of 
age, in the act of coming in. On 
seeing the Chief Sister, she put for- 
ward both her hands, with the fingers 
doubled up like claws, and began a 
tremendous imitation of a cat in the 
highest state of wrath. Fuff! fuff! 
gorow-ow! fitts! fitts !—grinning at 
her as if intending to tear her down; 
but, going up to Miss Agatha, she 
changed her hostile demonstrations 
into a satisfied purr, that showed she 
had studied natural history with an 
observant ear. 

‘* Sister Arabella has relieved your 
penance, Molly,” said Agatha, ‘‘ and 
you'll find some food in the basket.” 

‘“¢ Heaven bless you, my dear young 
lady!” cried the girl, dropping her 
feline character at once. ‘ We beall 
sure you're an angel from heaven, 
and no relation to that cruel old tabby 
that reads us such lectures and offers 
to wash our feet, but never gives us a 
mouthful to eat. I can wash my feet 
myself — and does it a great deal 
oftener nor she, I'll be bound ; the old 
mouser !” 

High thoughts kept us all silent a 
great part of the way home. Miss 
Arabella was satisfied with the display 
she had made, and bore her head 
erect with conscious virtue. I went 
through a series of calculations to dis- 
cover whether two people could pos- 
sibly live in anything like comfort on 
six pounds a-week. I don’t know 
what Agatha was thinking of; but it 
was something pleasant, for she could 
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scarcely keep her happiness from 
breaking into a laugh. At last Miss 
Arabella stoppedsuddenly, and waving 
for Agatha to stay out of hearing 
distance, began— 

‘*T think, Mr Osprey, you had 
something particular to say to me 
when you offered yourself as the 
companion of my charitable visit.” 

‘““Tt was merely, Miss Arabella, 
to have the pleasure of your 
society ; for I believe your time of 
absence from the Simple House is 
drawing near a close. I wish, of 
course, to enjoy as much of it as 
I can.” 

‘“* It by no means follows that J am 
compelled to return to the House at 
the time appointed. I have the power, 
inherent in my high position in the 
establishment, to absolve myself 
from the vows of obedience and 
retirement, which in fact are only 
binding on young and inexperienced 
persons like my cousin, Sister Agatha. 
You sigh, Mr Osprey, as if what I 
said was not fully satisfactory. I 
so appreciate your exalted senti- 
ments on the subject of Love and 
Money, that I will assure you 
that——excuse me if I am not more 
explicit. I find I have a different 
vocation from what I once had 
chosen. Yes, dear Reginald, you 
see in me a person in exactly the 
circumstances which will gratify you 
most. I have obtained such confi- 
dence in my own motives, and see 
such a vista of happiness before me, 
with you the sharer of my joys and 
sorrows, and participator in thought 
and fortune, in weal or woe, that I 
scruple not to make offer of——” 

What might have been the conclu- 
sion of her sentence I cannot say; 
for at this moment a dreadful roar 
saluted our ears, and, emerging at 
full speed from behind a furze bush, 
a bull rushed furiously towards where 
we stood, and, if we had not instantly 
started aside, would have transfixed 
the eloquent Chief Sister with a very 
crooked horn. In the hurry of the 
moment I stepped rapidly back, 
flung my arm round Sister Agatha, 
and lifted her out of the infuriated 
animal’s path. Miss Arabella was 
left alone in an attitude that would 
have done honour to Niobe when all 
her daughters were falling at her side ; 
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and Agatha hung her head on my 
shoulder, and said— 

“Thank you, Reginald; you've 
saved my life.” 

Miss Arabella cast but one look 
at us as we stood in that close 
embrace, and instantly resumed her 
march, without any attempt to con- 
clude the speech so rudely inter- 
rupted. Ata pace that kept us both 
breathless, she pursued her way till, 
rounding Eastern Cliff, we perceived 
General Chucks advancing arm-in- 
arm with a stranger. As they drew 
near I recognised the man most 
hateful to my sight, for his com- 
panion was no other than Colonel 
Munch. In an easy, impudent man- 
ner he grasped my hand, as if we 
had been the most intimate friends; 
asked, in an earnestly interested 
manner, if I had heard from my 
friends the Browns; and whether I 
had received any wedding-cards from 
Mr and Mrs Swivel; and, finally, 
requested to be presented to my fair 
and distinguished friend, Miss Ara- 
bella Winterley. 

** Let me not wait for the formal 
introduction,” said Miss Arabella, 
evidently pleased at the opportunity 
of annoying me; “the friend of 
General Chucks can never be a 
stranger tome. If you will mention 
your name, I shall consider at once 
that we have been known to each 
other a long time.” 

‘¢ Zachary Munch, Lieutenant- 
Colonel, half-pay, 212th, and de- 
lighted, I assure you, at your kind 
permission to pay my respects to 
you without the formality of a pre- 
vious acquaintance. Let me offer 
you the assistance of my arm, and 
you will make me the happiest of 
men.” 

“ What's the matter, Osprey?” 
inquired General Chucks —‘“ you 
have revoked; the ancient virgo is 
in a hostile conjunction with Mars. 
Make haste, boy, to redeem your 
false play, or your father will lay 
the blame on me.” 

Agatha did not hear this, for she 
had again dropt behind when the 
strangers appeared; and putting off 
the General with some indifferent re- 
ply, I lightly shook Agatha’s hand, 
and betook me to the solitude of my 
room. Next day I had a headach, 
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and did not appear. I only saw from 
my window that Colonel Munch was 
practising his usual hard hitting, and 
that it promised to be more success- 
ful than usual. He had been bred in 
the military school of tender ap- 
proaches, and nudged Miss Arabella 
with his elbow, jostled her on the 
garden-seat with his knee, and finally 
pinched her shoulder, in the ardour of 
his admiration. It was very evident 
that in one day he had made more 
declarations of attachment than I had 
been able to hint at ina month. But 
the struggle between us was to be 
decided ere long. My father came on 
the Friday: he did not hurry to my 
room on his arrival, but was closeted 
with General Chucks and his allies. 
From them he got a full account of 
everything that had passed: of the 
readiness of Miss Arabella to receive 
my suit—of the incident of the bull, 
and my absurd attentions, as they 
were pleased to call it, to the penni- 
less dependent. Hot with surprise 
and indignation, my father rushed 
into my room. 

“Soh! sir,” he began, ‘ here’s 
the lesson of a lifetime thrown away. 
What do you mean, sir, by pretend- 
ing to have any feelings or preferences 
one way or other, except according as 
the fortune is great or small? How 
often have I told you that money is. 
the only lasting property a wife brings 
with her, and that beauty may do 
very well in a picture or in a poem, 
or even in a drawing-room, but that 
in a companion for life it is of no con- 
sequence whatever? DoI think the 
worse of General Chucks that he is as 
ugly as a cherub on a church-door? 
And what is a wife but a convenient 
friend? Why do you reject Miss 
Winterley’s hand, and one hundred 
and twelve thousand pounds ?” 

‘‘T have never said yet that I re- 
ject them,” I replied. 

‘¢ Who cares what you say on the 
subject. Haven’t you in reality re- 
pelled her advances, and thrown her 
over to Colonel Munch? He'll have 
more sense than to stand on silly 
scruples. You should have seen him 
paying his attentions to her yester- 
day. Chucks and Wheaser tell me 
that not a soul could go near her on 
account of the intolerable smell; for 
it appears, as a penance for having 
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received vou to her intimacy, she de- 
voted herself for twenty-four hours 
to the most frightful odours, so that 
she moved through the grounds of the 
hotel like an embodied cholera, or 
personified common-sewer—so great 
and strong was her religious detesta- 
tion of herself for having condescended 
to smile on your advances. And 
where was the Colonel, sir? By her 
side all day—sniffing in the odour, as 
if she had been a province of Arabia, 
and whispering compliment into her 
ear at the very time that plague and 
pestilence seemed breaking from every 
part of her dress. He’ll carry her off, 
if you don’t recover your lost ground. 
I shall see you again at dinner-time, 
and if you can’t give an account of 
your success, never more shall you set 
your impudent countenance inside of 
the Hawk’s Nest.” He hurried ont 
before I had time to reply; and 
luckily, for my temper was rapidly 
giving way, and I should, perhaps, 
have gone and horsewhipped Colonel 
Munch, and offered Miss Arabella my 
hand in pure spite. But a moment’s 
reflection calmed me. What was to 
be done? Could I give up all chance 
of fortune, and sacrifice even my own 
expectations, for a caprice of fancy ? 
But stay; was it a caprice of fancy 
that directed me to sister Agatha? 
Was it not a true affection, resting on 
solid grounds? Were not there vir- 
tues enough in her character to com- 
pensate for a face as ugly as her 
cousin’s? Weren’t there beauties 
enough in her face and form to com- 
pensate for a thousand faults, if she 
possessed them? Could I desert her 
after the few words and many looks 
—but all with the same meaning— 
that had passed between us? I will 
see her once more, at all events, and 
lay the case before her. On looking 
out, I saw her under the shade of the 
fountain in the garden, with a book 
in her hand, which, however, she did 
notread. I hurried down to her. 

_“* Agatha,” I said, ‘* I have some- 
thing to consult you about: I haven't 
many minutes to do it in, so excuse 
this abrupt beginning. Do you know 
what can be done on three hundred 
a-year ?” 

“ Tt’s a large sum.” 

“ Ay, but not for a whole year. 
First, there’s a house neatly furnished, 
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in some calm valley in Surrey, or 
other beautiful county, say fifty 
pounds; then two maids—we couldn’t. 
do without two—thirty pounds ; then 
butcher, baker, grocer, milk-woman, 
and a little poultry, a hundred pounds ; 
coals, washing, wine and _ beer, 
seventy-five; clothes—we needn’t 
dress very expensively, fifty; the 
doctor, if any of us should be ill; 
newspapers, letters, pen and ink, 
taxes and parish-rates, say fifty more, 
which amounts to—more than I 
have; and, dearest Agatha, it can’t 
be done.” 

There was a pause after this, for I 
was greatly agitated. 

‘‘ Couldn’t we get a cheaper house, 
and do with one maid?” she said at 
last. ‘¢ I don’t care for poultry, and 
surely we could dress for far less 
than fifty pounds?” 

‘‘ But it is asking you to share a 
very humble fortune. I tell you I 
have no farther prospect in life. My 
father will cast me off; but dearest 
Agatha, if you will always be near to 
cheer me, I will enter into some pro- 
fession yet, and fight this battle of 
existence with a certainty of victory. 
Will you take me on these terms? 
Yes or no?” 

‘‘ This very night,” she answered 
quietly, ‘‘the period for which I 
vowed implicit obedience to the 
directress of the Simple Sisterhood 
ends. Till then I am not my own 
mistress, either in thought or deed. 
I took a frightful obligation on my- 
self on getting our three months’ 
leave, and the feeling of falsehood has 
weighed heavily on my conscience all 
the time. I will see my cousin, and 
let you know what she decides.” 

‘© What the——I mean what in 
heaven’s name has sHE to do with 
your decision? It is you, my sweet 
Agatha, I ask; give me your answer 
at once.” 

‘Don’t you know what my answer 
is,” she said, and laid her hand in 
mine. ‘I thought my intention was. 
plain enough.” ‘ 

So saying, she left me happier than 
I had ever felt in my life before. 
What did I care now for the selfish 
and degrading instructions that had 
been poured into my ear so many 
years? I was now satisfied that I 
had obtained a treasure worth far 
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more than all the national debt; and 
received with the greatest equanimity 
all my father’s reproaches, and the 
Columbian trios’ sneers at the ridi- 
culous choice I had made. Fortune- 
ately Colonel Munch did not appear, 
or I might not have been so forbear- 
ing towards him. Arabella also was 
absent—grumbling over my beha- 
viour, I concluded ; and Agatha also 
nowhere made her appearance, per- 
haps having a delicacy, after what 
had passed, in meeting so many 
eyes. 

Late at night a rumbling old post- 
chaise drove up to the hotel. We 
were all in the front verandah enjoy- 
ing the moonlight, and saw emerge 
from the recesses of the vehicle—first 
the stiff figure of Colonel Munch, 
and, secondly, the thin body of the 
Chief Sister. She took his arm, and 
both came into the verandah. On 
seeing me the Colonel came up, and 
with an exaggeration of politeness 
introduced me to Mrs Munch: ‘“ not 
the first occasion, he believed, in 
which I had come in second horse, 
but he wished me better luck next 
time.” I assured him, with perfect 
truth, I was completely satisfied with 
my place in the race, and wished him 
all the happiness his disinterested 
conduct deserved. Attracted by the 
bustle caused by the arrival of the 
happy pair, and the somewhat riotous 
congratulations with which the news 
of their marriage before the registrar 
of the neighbouring district had been 
received, Agatha came down, and 
quietly put her arm into mine. My 
father looked daggers at us both, and 
the gallant generals winked and nod- 
ded their heads like Chinese man- 
darins. 

“You don’t congratulate me, Miss 
Agatha, on becoming a cousin of 
yours?” said Colonel Munch—“ nor 
Arabella on her marriage ?” 

“Oh, yes, I do,” replied Agatha; 
“and as we are no longer bound by 
the vows of silence and obedience, 
I beg my cousin to relate the circum- 
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stances of our leaving the Simple 
Sisterhood.” 

There was a long silence after this, 
as Mrs Munch did not seem inclined 
to be communicative. 

‘“‘ Six months ago,” continued Aga- 
tha, finding that she must be the 
narrator herself of the events of her 
conventual experience, “I was en- 
trapped, by the false representations of 
my cousin, and others engaged in the 
plot, to enter as a visitor into the 
principal house of the Simple Sister- 
hood. There was a reason for their 
anxiety, which I will tell you soon. 
They practised on my youth and 
ignorance, and almost persuaded me 
that it was no longer in my power to 
withdraw from their establishment. 
I seemed to yield to their exhorta- 
tions, and made only one condition, 
that I should take three months’ holi- 
day, and finally judge for myself. 
My cousin was appointed to accom- 
pany me, and to keep me as much as 
possible in mind of the duties I owed 
to the Sisterhood. In order to give 
the less chance for, the world to 
gain a dominion over me, and to 
escape the interested attentions of 
knaves and fortune-hunters, I was to 
exchange ostensible situations with 
sister Arabella, and appear a poor and 
dependent novice, while she was to 
assume the position really belonging 
to me—namely, as sole heiress of my 
uncle Peter, the planter in Jamaica.” 

Here a scream, that sounded very 
like an oath, burst from the overbur- 
dened soul of Colonel Munch; while I 
perceived my father silently fling up 
his hat into the air, and catch it as it 
fell on the end of his walking-stick. 

‘“‘T have only further to say,” con- 
tinued sister Agatha, “that it is not 
my intention to go back to the Simple 
Sisterhood, unless Reginald Osprey 
imperatively commands me to do so. 
But we could have been very happy,” 
she added, with her hand on my 
shoulder, and looking up into my 
face—‘‘ very happy, indeed, with three 
hundred a-year!” 























A PERSON whose official duties made 
him better acquainted with man than 
with books, told us that he had mark- 
ed it as a peculiarity of all city mobs, 
that there were certain faces seen 
among them as uniformly as if they 
were a physical phenomenon of the 
development of crowds, and seen or 
heard of at no other time, and in no 
other circumstances. Were it a con- 
flagration, an execution, a street 
accident, a riot — whatever form the 
mob assumed, these faces invariably 
formed part of it. When the assem- 
blage had dispersed, they were lost 
to sight, almost to memory. In the 
hours of calmness and order, no one 
knew or thought of them; but when 
the human elements heaved with com- 
motion, there they were again with 
their squalid costume and sinister 
countenances. And it was a pecniiar- 
ity of these mysterious figures, that 
though their whole aspect and con- 
duct carried conviction that they were 
the presiding demons of the scene, yet, 
if there were real turbulence and crime 
—and some were tried and punished 
as partakers in the popular excess— 
they never were among the number. 
A misty consciousness that such 
beings had played a powerful part in 
the evil drama remained ; but of their 
individuality as human beings walk- 
ing the earth and capable of being 
apprehended by the detective force, 
and requiring to plead to an indict- 
ment, there was no distinct trace. 

These remarks recalled an impres- 
sion vividly created by some names 
which are found crossing the page of 
history. In times of terror, and ex- 
citement, and crime, they are sure to 
be prominent and conspicuous ; when 
the storm is passed, they are gone 
with it—nor is any relic of their pre- 
sence found in the wreck. In the 
seizures, imprisonments, _ trials, 
banishments, mutilations, hangings, 
beheadings, disembowellings, and 
quarterings, they have no more share 
than disembodied spirits. They dis- 
appear from the page of history until 
it has to record some new plot or 
outbreak. Among the most myste- 
rious and remarkable of these beings 
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was Robert Ferguson, commonly 
known as Ferguson the Plotter. In 
this character our readers will at once 
recognise him. They will remember 
his evil boding name, ever recurring 
with every new plot or commotion in 
the uneasy times which saw the 
Stewart dynasty go out, and the 
Hanover come in; but save these 
disjointed recollections of crime and 
turbulence, they will possess no em- 
bodied idea of Robert Ferguson, who 
was born and died, and had an inde- 
pendent individual existence, in the 
intervals between the political con- 
vulsions of which he was a never- 
failing feature. A turbulent kind of 
discontinuity marks his frequent ap- 
pearance in the indexes of our ordi- 
nary works of history. We take the 
following at random from different 
books, setting them down as if they 
were in an index :— 


Fercuson, Rev. Rosert, chaplain to 
Lord Shaftsbury, 

Chaplain to the Duke of Monmouth’s 

army— 

Plots against King Charles IT. 

Plots against King James. 

Plots against King William. 

Plots against Queen Anne. 

His plan for murdering Charles II. and 
his brother at the play - house. 
Pursued, and hides himself in the 
Edinburgh jail. 

Nor does it serve to cement these 
heterogeneous performances into @ 
biographical unity, to find that he was 
a Presbyterian minister in Scotland, 
and an Independent clergyman in 
England—or to know that he wrote a 
Sober Inquiry into the Nature, Mea- 
sure, and Principle of Moral Virtue, 
in distinction from Gospel Holyness,— 
that he kept an academy at Islington 
—held a commission in the Dutch 
army—was housekeeper to the Board 
of Customs, and aspired to be Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury. Altogether, 
he unfailingly impresses those who 
come across his name, in guises so 
grotesquely contrasted, as a character 
well worth knowing. But if the 
reader endeavour to make acquain- 
tance with him through the ordinary 
legitimate channels of historical 
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knowledge, we warn him that he is 
sure signally to fail. As well might 
he try to discover the haunts of some 
cunning old file of a swindler, who 
has baffled the detective police for a 
quarter of a century, by merely walk- 
ing along Whitechapel, and making 
inquiry for him by name from door to 
door. If you would have a particle 
of a chance of entering into the con- 
fidence of such a person, and learn 
the events of his career, you must 
mix with the society he keeps, and to 
that end imbibe some evil breath and 
unsalubrious liquids—make acquain- 
tance with unpresentable gentry—fre- 
quent very questionable places—and,in 
the end, surround yorr own reputation 
with a kind of offensive haze, long 
esteemed by police authorities to be 
premonitory of an appearance some 
day or other before the sitting magis- 
trate. Investigations which we have 
carried on for some time have forced 
us into literary company of this sort 
—the kind of company in which one 
may meet such men as Ferguson. 
Through obscure placards and broad 
pieces—hazy musty correspondence— 
dreary investigations by secretaries 
of state into plots and machinations— 
pamphlets and books, which, in their 
stupidity and ribald malignity have 
impressed us with unsavoury recollec- 
tions as of a tramp-house or night- 
cellar.— we have made some little 
acquaintance with this Robert Fergu- 
son; and we now propose to offer our 


reader an introduction to the distin- | 


guished individual whose acquaintance 
it has been our lot to cultivate. 

_ The records of the Court of Justi- 
ciary inform us that, on the 3d of 
June 1681, “John Spreull, apothe- 
carie, and Robert Ferguson of Letter- 
pin,” were indicted for treason and 
rebellion. The proceedings against 
Spreull were remarkable for their 
severity, and have been amply re- 
corded in the histories of the times. 
He was charged with accession to the 
rising which terminated in the affair 
of Bothwell Bridge, and was repeat- 
edly subjected to the torture. With 
him, the records and the histories 
both deal fully. About the other 
prisoner there is only one very brief 
statement. ‘* Robert Ferguson of 
Letterpin confesses he was in arms 
with the rebels at Bothwell Bridge in 
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June 1679, and acknowledges that it 
was a rebellion; and comes to the 
King’s will, and throws himself upon 
his mercy, and begs pardon, and is 
content to take the bond never to rise 
in arms against the King nor his 
authority ; and has renounced, and is 
content to renounce, his estate in the 
King’s favours.” Wodrow wonders 
how it is that the Record is after- 
wards silent about Ferguson—that his 
submission is followed by no act of 
forfeiture or attainder. We shall see 
presently that he had through all his 
life a peculiar faculty for instanta- 
neously paralysing, where he did not 
evade, all criminal proceedings against 
him ; and this is one of the peculiar- 
ities which render it so difficult to 
follow his career through the ordinary 
histories. 

He had probably secured his inte- 
rest in a high quarter before he came 
to trial. His subsequent machina- 
tions were in support of the preten- 
sions of the clement victor of Bothwell 
Bridge ; and it is likely that he had 
then devoted himself to Monmouth’s 
service, and secured his protection. 
In the very same year when the in- 
surrection was suppressed, he per- 
formed a service for his new master, 
which, had it been known in the 
Scottish Privy Council and the Court 
of Justiciary, would have procured 
him scant favour there. In the year 
1769 the political world of London 
was startled, and almost appalled, by 
the appearance of a pamphlet, called, 
in a spirit of savage mockery, ‘‘ An 
Appeal from the Country to the City, 
for the Preservation of his Majesty's 
person, liberty, property, and the Pro- 
testant Religion.” The preservation 
of his majesty’s person is pleaded on 
the same rhetorical principle as the 
Irish debtor's instruction, not to duck 
the bailiff in the horse-pond. ‘ Per- 
haps,” says Ralph the historian, 
““there never was a paper publicly 
distributed in which a King was so 
confidently told how much he is in 
the power of his subjects; in which 
the murder of that King is so fami- 
liarly discoursed of; in which provi- 
sion is so openly made to dispose of 
the succession by force of arms,” and 
so forth. It indeed passes far be- 
yond the dull routine of the common 
pamphlets of the day. One can yet 
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imagine, in that age of plots and 
terrors, how exciting its influence 
must have been. It has throughout 
a broad dash of rude picturesque elo- 
quence. Foremost among the objects 
of note in that day in London was 
the new Monument, which, like a tall 
bully, lifted its head and lied. From 
the top of it the Protestant citizen is 
supposed to contemplate London 
given up to the Duke of York and his 
abettors. We pass over what takes 
place within the domestic circle, as 
not likely to be visible from the 
Monument, even if it did occur. 
When the worst has been there done, 
“then,” says the author, ‘‘ represent 
to yourselves the Tower playing off its 
cannon, and battering down your 
houses about your ears. Also, cast- 
ing your eye towards Smithfield, 
imagine you see your father or your 
mother, or some of your nearest and 
dearest relations tied to a stake in 
the midst of flames, when, with 
hands and eyes lifted up to heaven, 
they scream and cry out to that God 
for whose cause they die.” Then, 
lashing himself up to a holier and 
higher tone of indignation, he con- 
cludes his picture thus: ‘* Fancy you 
behold those beautiful churches, erect- 
ed for the true worship of God, abused 
and turned into idolatrous temples, 
to the dishonour of Christ and scandal 
of religion! the ministers of God’s 
holy word torn in pieces before your 
eyes, and their very best friends not 
daring even to speak in their behalf! 
Your trading’s bad, and in a manner 
lost already ; but then the only com- 
modity will be fire and sword: the 
only object, women running with 
their hair about their ears, men 
covered with blood, children sprawling 
under horses’ feet, and only the 
walls of. houses left standing.” The 
object of the appeal is, of course, to 
direct the nation’s hopes towards the 
Duke of Monmouth. His claim is 
stated somewhat bluntly, and by no 
means in a shape fitted to conciliate 
monarchical predilections. ‘ No 
person,” he says, ‘is fitter than his 
Grace the Duke of Monmouth—as 


well for quality, courage, and conduct,. 


as for that his life and fortune de- 
pends upon the same bottom with 
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yours. He will stand by you; there- 
fore ought you to stand by him. And 
remember the old rule is, He who 
hath the worst title ever makes the 
best King—as being constrained by a 
gracious government to supply what 
he wants in title : that instead of God 
and my right, his motto may be, God 
and my people.” Ralph says truly, 
that the author discusses with great 
coolness the probable murder of the 
King, but he does not speak of it as a 
thing to be commended or desired. 
On the contrary, with a kind of ruf- 
fianly jocularity, under the shadow of 
metaphors, parables, and classical pre- 
cedents, he indicates the Duke of 
York as the prospective murderer of 
his brother; and he concludes his 
exhortation in these solemn terms: 
‘* You (the citizens of London) are 
the persons who must revenge your 
sovereign’s violent death; which, if 
ever it should happen, the countries, 
one and all, would be ready to assist 
you. But heaven defend us from 
the occasion! God preserve the 
King, and send your city to prosper ; 
which is the constant and hearty 
prayer of your friend and servant, 
Junius Brutus.” 

Sir Walter Scott, in reference to 
the Black Box Pamphlets, of which 
we shall shortly have to speak, alludes 
to the Appeal from the Country to the 
Town as undoubtedly the work of our 
hero. He tells us on the occasion, 
that ‘‘Ferguson, a desperate and 
flagitious incendiary, who seemed to 
love plots for the very pleasure his 
dark spirit found in agitating and 
storing intrigues, was at that time 
the manager of a private printing- 
press, which teemed with the produc- 
tions best calculated to agitate the 
public mind.” * 

We cannot leave the Appeal with- 
out noticing one amiable feature in it 
—the author’s kind and generous ap- 
preciation of one for whom he felt the 
disinterested attachment and admira- 
tion of a kindred spirit—namely, 
Titus Oates. “In my whole life-- 
time,” he says, ‘* of all the histories I 
have ever read or heard of, I do not 
remember to have met with any action 
more bold or gallant than was that of 
Dr Oates’s discovery. For one single 
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man, as he did, to fly in the face of 
so prevailing a party as they were, 
without any second to back him; to 
persist and justify his evidence after 
the many discountenances were at 
first shown him ; to accuse persons 
of that high quality, power, and re- 
venge, when Everard had before been 
denied the benefit of the sun, and 
kept close prisoner in a dungeon for 
four years together, only for coming 
over to discover that the Papists be- 
yond sea had a design to bring in 
Popery here; when Justice Godfrey 
had been murdered only for acquaint- 
ing the council with what he told him; 
and for him to adhere to his informa- 
tion—certainly nothing could be more 
bold or brave.” 

We believe that it is impossible at 
the present day to form a conception 
of the fierce excitement which such 
exhortations created in the days of 
Shaftsbury and Huddleston, of the 
hunted covenant in Scotland, and the 
suspected mass in St James’s. Ralph 
tells us that the publisher, named 
Harris, was prosecuted, and that, when 
the case came on, the Guildhall was 
crowded by the zealous anti-Catholics 
of the city. The Recorder hoped that 
they had rather come ‘to blush for him 
than to give him encouragement ;” a 
jocular effort which the mob respond- 
ed to by hearty cheers, when the jury 
brought a verdict of ‘‘ guilty of selling 
the book ”—one of those English cir- 
cuitous acquittals which puzzle and 
take by surprise the rest of mankind, 
who are slow to understand how the 
word guilty conveys the sense of 
acquittal. 

In this Appeal to the public there 
was no attempt to assert the legiti- 
macy of Monmouth. The historical 
allusions with which it was enriched 
pointed to his real position. Thus it 
was stated, as a precedent, that on the 
death of Alexander the Great, “‘ no 
other expedient could be found to 
pacify the uproar of the multitude, 
but the choosing of King Philip’s ille- 
gitimate son, Aridzeus, who, notwith- 
standing he was a man but of reason- 
able parts himself, might, as they 
thought, perform that office well 
enough by the help of his wise pro- 
tector Perdiccas.” This is a gentle 
allusion to the task to be assigned to 
Shaftsbury or Achitophel. 
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But the ink was scarcely dry when 
the plotter’s restless genius alighted 
on a bolder project, and he resolved 
to create a general belief throughout 
Britain that Charles had been married 
to Lucy Walters or Barlow, the 
mother of the duke. The plan which 
he adopted displayed profound saga- 
city. Having to obtain credit for a 
bold falsehood from the unthinking 
multitude, he judged cunningly that 
the best plan was to divert their at- 
tention away from the main state- 
ment which he wished them to believe, 
to some matter secondary and arising 
out of it, but which inferred its truth. 
It was in this manner that Burke 
hoaxed poor Goldsmith, making him 
believe that his friends had heard him 
uttering some conceited remarks in 
the street about the indiscriminate 
multitude who were gazing at a par- 
cel of painted women, but. allowed a 
man of genius like him to pass un- 
noticed. Goldsmith expressed a 
gentle doubt. Burke skilfully with- 
drew his simple friend’s attention from 
the original question of the truth or 
falsehood of the whole charge, by ask- 
ing him how it was possible that they 
could have heard the words if he had 
not uttered them? To which Gold- 
smith assented—“ Very true.” Now 
much in the same manner Ferguson. 
avoided the original question of the 
marriage by fixing the public atten- 
tion on the question,—What had be- 
come of a certain box containing the 
documents connected with the mar- 
riage? Hence there appeared on the 
15th May 1680, A Letter to a Person 
of Honour, concerning the Black Boz. 
This box, with its precious contents, 
was said to have been committed to 
Dr Cosin, Bishop of Durham, who 
transferred it to his son-in-law, Sir 
Gilbert Gerard; and where was it 
now? The match took—the public 
mind was in aflame. The history of 
the beautiful duke, the popular idol, 
interesting as it was before, was now 
surrounded by a more lustrous halo 
of romance. It was embodied in a 
novel called The Perplered Prince, 
which achieved .a popularity unde- 
served by its literature ; but there is 
no reason to suppose that Ferguson 
added the inventive powers of the 
novelist to his other qualifications. 

The formidable influence of this 
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bold falsehood may be estimated by 
the earnestness of the plans adopted 


to counteract it. All the persons who 
were mentioned or alluded to in the 
pamphlet, or who were said: by busy 
rumour to have been acquainted with 
the existence of the important docu- 
ments, were examined by the Privy 
Council; and the king published more 
than one solemn assurance in the 
Gazette, calling God to witness that 
he had not been married to Lucy 
Barlow, or to any other woman be- 
sides the queen. 

The letter on the Black Box was not 
published by any bookseller, but was 
circulated through a system of pro- 
mulgation so artfully arranged as to 
baffle any effort to reach the author. 
Ferguson seems to have escaped sus- 
picion; and it was only when the 
papers of an individual named Charle- 
ton were searched after the Ryehouse 
Plot, that 4 printer’s bill indicated 
Ferguson as the author of the Black 
Box.* We shall see that he acknow- 
ledged it himself at a late period of 
his life; but, of course, his testimony 
is the better of confirmation. From 
his ambuscade he forthwith discharged 
another bolt, called, A Letter to a 
Person of Honour, concerning the 
King’s disavowing the having been 
married to the Duke of Monmouth’s 
Mother. The ingenious effrontery of 
this document has been rarely paral- 
leled. The king is not to blame for 
aught but weakness: the wicked at- 
tempt to deprive a wife of her fair 
fame, and a young prince of his birth- 
right, is attributed ‘to the Papist duke. 
With masterly adroitness the com- 
pliance which he thus exacts from his 
docile brother is described as but a 
parallel to the course which he at- 
tempted to follow towards Anne Hyde, 
the humble wife whom he too had, in 
his days of youth and romance, se- 
lected from his subjects. But even 
in professing to spare the king, there 
is a scornful recklessness in the 
author’s manner, which makes it al- 
most questionable whether his knave 
or his fool looks more miserable and 
mud-bespattered. ‘* Though his ma- 
jesty,” he says, ‘be a prince of that 
clearness of understanding that they 
cannot bafile him by false reasonings, 
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yet he hath so much of James's (i. e. 
his grandfather’s) timidness, that 
they can huff and overcome him to 
things most opposite to his judgment, 
as well as cross to his interests.” And 
he points his moral by an impudent 
little anecdote about the modern 
Solomon, which is amusing enough, 
whether true or false. A Scottish 
laird had been hard pressed by Bur- 
leigh to give his opinion of the cha- 
racter of him who was to be the 
statesman’s master. ‘If your lord- 
ship know a jackanapes,” said the 
laird, ‘“‘ you cannot but understand 
that if I have him in my hands I can 
make him bite you; whereas, if you 
get him into your hands, you can make 
him bite me.” 

These publications were contem- 
porary with those remarkable pro- 
gresses by which the duke sought 
to form a popular party throughout 
England, by the sheer effect of giving 
the people an opportunity of seeing 
his handsome person. As the courtiers 
used to walk round the state dinner of 
the royal family at Versailles, so the 
peasantry were allowed to walk round 
the table where Absalom showed them 
that 


‘¢ Whate’er he did was done with so much 
ease, 

In him alone *twas natural to please; 

His motions all accompanied with grace, 

And paradise was painted in his face.” 


Though the fall extent of Ferguson’s 
literary services to the duke’s cause 
might not then be known, yet he was 
recognised as a leading spirit among 
the motley group who congregated 
round the handsome aspirant. Dry- 
den, after leaving Nathan Tate to fill 
up the humbler groups in the picture, 
takes up the pen himself to describe 
the plotter by the blighting name of 
Judas :— 


*¢ Some future hopes—some present payment 
draws, 

To sell their conscience and espouse the 
cause; 

Such stipends those vile hirelings best befit, 

Priests without grace, and poets without wit. 

Shall that false Hebronite escape our curse, 

Judas —that keeps the rebels’ pension purse; 

Judas—that pays the treason writers’ fee; 

Judas—that well deserves his namesake's 
tree. 
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Who at Jerusalem’s own gate erects 

His college for a nursery of sects— 

Young prophets with an early care secures, 

And with the dung of his own arts manures. 

What have the men of Hebron here to do? 

What part in Israel’s promised land have 
you?” 


The Hebronites are the Scots. The 
“college for a nursery of sects” is 
explained, by an allusion of Anthony 
Wood, to mean ‘‘ Robert Ferguson, a 
noted Scotch divine, who tanght boys 
grammar and university learning at 
Islington.” * We would lose a second 
master-sketch of Ferguson were we 
not to quote what Scott says of him 
in the notes to Absalom and Achi- 
tophel. ‘‘'Through the whole of his 
busy and desperate career, he appears 
to have been guided less by any prin- 
ciple, moral and political, than by the 
mere pleasure of dealing in matters 
deep and dangerous, and exerting his 
ingenuity to shake the quiet of the 
kingdom at the risk of his own neck. 
In organising dark and bloody in- 
trigues—in maintaining the courage 
of the zealots when he engaged in 
them—in carrying on the mystic cor- 
respondence by which the different 
parts of the conspiracy were to be ce- 
mented and conjoined—in guarding 
against the risk of discovery, and, 
lastly, in effecting a hair-breadth 
escape when it had taken place ;—all 
these perilous, dubious, and criminal 
manceuvres, at which the noble-mind- 
ed revolt, and the peaceful are terri- 
fied, were the scenes in which the 
genius of Ferguson delighted to exert 
itself.” 

Two such men as Shaftsbury and 
our hero were natural allies, each 
doing his part in his own sphere. The 
one, the versatile ambitious statesman, 
possessing the authority of genius 
over his fellow-men, and compelled, 
by a despotic spirit within, to be ever 
restlessly exercising and exhibiting 
it, despite the counter influence of 
conscience or of good taste revolting 
at the excesses to which he was 
driven ; the other, the coarse but not 
less versatile and active instrument, 
who ministered to Achitophel’s rest- 
less wishes, as the servile demon of 
the diabolical tales ministers to the 
capricious will of him who has bought 
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superhuman sevices by the price of 
his soul’s welfare. Ferguson is men- 
tioned in legal documents as ‘* Chap- 
lain to the Earl of Shaftsbury ;” and 
he is said by Wood to have written the 
second part of the pamphlet, called 
No Protestant Plot—attributed to his 
patron, but of which the plotter 
claimed afterwards the sole merit. 
But we must now pass to scenes 
where the chaplain is found in the 
performance of active duty. It 
needs not the suspected testimony of 
Spratt to prove that our hero was the 
presiding genius and the exciting 
demon of the Ryehouse Plot. He 
was at once the secret agent of the 
darkest intrigues of the violent men 
who demanded blood; and, when he 
thought fit, the subtle and dexterous 
screener of their machinations from 
those coadjutors whose views were 
limited to a revolution in the govern- 
ment. He was alike apt to feed the 
assassin with bloody inducements, and 
to inflate the political theorist with 
traditions of republican simplicity and 
classic patriotism. Though no one 
can take Spratt’s account of a con- 
spirator as candid and unprejudiced, 
yet Ferguson’s character is of a kind 
which the historian does not require 
to treat very fastidiously; and, there- 
fore, we may take the liberty of lis- 
tening to what his enemy says against 
him. ‘ Of all the conspirators,” says 
the historian of the plot, ‘* whether 
English or Scotch, the man to whom, 
next the late Earls of Shaftsbury 
and Argyle, belonged the chief place 
and precedence in the whole diabo- 
lical design, was Robert Ferguson, a 
Scotchman. He had been divers 
years a fierce Independent clergyman 
in the city of London, and had long 
brandished his poisonous tongue and 
virulent pen against the Government. 
He is manifestly convicted to have 
had a hand in the most scandalous 
libels of those times, and was always 
particularly cherished, magnified, and 
maintained by the party, for his pecu- 
liar talent in aspersing the Govern- 
ment and reviling his majesty’s per- 
son; so that, upon all accounts of his 
restless spirit, fluent tongue, subtle 
brain, and hellish malice, he was per- 
fectly qualified to be the great incen- 
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diary and common agitator of the 
whole conspiracy.” 

The ostensible object of Ferguson’s 
busy machinations was the establish- 
ment of a Scottish colony at Carolina. 
For this object he went backwards 
and forwards between London and 
Scotland; and the same object was 
his excuse for collecting supplies of 
money, and holding private com- 
munication with an endless string of 
visitors of various ranks and charac- 
ters. He was then known in London, 
at least in one set, by the alias of 
‘* Roberts.” Zachary Boune, one of 
the accomplices whose information 
was taken, said that Roberts came 
occasionally to his house, but had so 
mixed an assortment of followers— 
Englishmen of rank, Highlanders, 
sailors from Wapping, and foreign- 
ers—that the aspect of matters made 
Boune “jealous, and he did imagine 
something of it.” Boune, according 
to his own account, desiring an ex- 
planation, Ferguson ‘‘ went on to 
prove a mutual covenant between the 
King and the people—that his ma- 
jesty broke it on his side; so the 
people were again at liberty.” Boune 
had not been let into the darker 
secrets, though he seems to have sus- 
pected them. He was only trium- 
phantly told of the foreign money at 
the disposal of the conspirators, the 
general preparations for a rising, and 
the many influential persons gained 
over. Yet in the conversations an oc- 
casional spark of the sanguinary spirit 
came forth; for when Boune spoke 
of the citizens of London and their 
views, Ferguson, as if his prophetic 
eye saw the French revolution and 
the lanterns, said, ‘‘ Nothing was to 
be expected from the rich old citizens, 
and, therefore, half-a-dozen of them 
must be taken out of their houses and 
hanged on their sign-posts, and their 
houses given asa plunder tothe mobile, 
and that would scare the rest.” As 
the readers of all our histories know, 
the plan adopted by the assassination 
conspirators was to shoot the royal 
brothers as they passed by the Rye- 
house from Newmarket. Ferguson 
consecrated a blunderbuss for the oc- 
casion ; and when he was reminded, 
as a clergyman, that the day fixed 
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for the coming off was a Sunday, when 
he might be expected to be otherwise 
employed, he remarked, that this holy 
day was suited to the holy deed. A 
fire at Newmarket deprived them of 
their opportunity, whereon Ferguson, 
lamenting the escape of the intended 
victims, said ‘‘ that the measure of 
their iniquities was not yet full, and 
God had reserved them for his own 
vengeance.” But he was not pre- 
pared to abandon human means, nor 
was he fastidious about their nature. 
He proposed that the attack should 
be made from Lord Bedford’s wall 
as his majesty passed to Windsor or 
to the theatre ; or that it should even 
be made within the walls of the: 
theatre itself, where the lumbering 
recesses and dusky passages would, 
in the seventeenth century, give such 
opportunities for deeds of darkness 
as a frequenter of modern theatres. 
would with difficulty conceive. 

He cultivated an interesting variety 
of plans: ‘either in Guildhall, upon 
the Lord Mayor’s Day, when the King 
and Duke would, as supposed, dine- 
there—or in St Paul’s Churchyard— 
or at Ludgate, as they returned from: 
dinner—or in St James’s Park, as- 
they passed unguarded there—or upon 
the river Thames, as they passed that 
way in a barge.” * 

Halifax said that ‘‘ Ferguson was 
a bloody rogue, and always advised 
for cutting throats.” The witnesses 
against him described his peculiar 
taste more succinctly, by saying that 
he was ever for “‘lopping.” Franklin 
remarks, that the great advantage of 
being a reasonable animal is, that one 
can justify what one has a mind to 
do. ‘There never was a better ex- 
ample of the principle than our hero 
furnished on this occasion. So effec- 
tually had he argued himself into a 
belief in the purity and the humanity 
of his motives, that he spoke of his 
designs to the celebrated Carstairs, 
as founded on principles which one- 
clergyman might decorously discuss 
with another. Carstairs, afterwards 
the great ecclesiastical adviser of 
William III., was connected with the 
political projects of Russell and 
Sydney; and when apprehended in 
Scotland, was subjected to the cruel 
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torture of the thumbikins. Among 
the incidents described in the state- 
ment thus extracted from him, he 
mentioned having one day met Fergu- 
son in Cheapside, where the plotter 
casually observed to him, ‘‘ that for 
the saving of innocent blood it would 
be necessary to cut off a few—insinu- 
ating the King and the Duke—but 
cannot be positive whether he named 
them.” To this Carstairs said he 
-answered, ‘* That’s work for our wild 
people in Scotland: my conscience 
does not serve me for such things.” * 

Another of the parties implicated— 
West, a barrister, whom Ferguson by 
the way had, in amiable confidence, 
requested to make a note of persons 
fit to be judges when the revolution 
was effected—spoke more distinctly. 
He had been characterising the pro- 
jected murder as ungenerous and base, 
and calculated to bring reproach upon 
the actors of it and their posterity, if 
not upon the whole nation. He pro- 
fessed to remember Ferguson’s precise 
words in answer to this. They were, 
that ‘“‘it was never looked on as 
ungenerous to shoot or set traps for 
wolves or tigers, and that he thought 
it a pious and a glorious action, 
which he hoped to see have a national 
reward, and statues erected by a 
parliament for the actors of it, with 
an inscription of Liberatores Patria.” 
Then rising to a higher flight of 
enthusiasm, and giving it a profes- 
sional unction, he continued to say, 
“‘ that a declaration was already pre- 
pared to justify the fact, and a sermon 
suitable to the occasion—for he was 
unwilling that the Papists should run 
away with the credit of so brave an 
action, as they might do if there were 
no declaration to indicate it.” 

As he was the suggesting and con- 
trolling spirit of this diabolical enter- 
prise, so he seems to have kept it 
in heart to the last. When the con- 
spirators found their associate Keeling 
lurking in the neighbourhood of the 
Home Office, and saw, from other 
symptoms, that their fabric of perfidy 
was crumbling round them, we are 
told by the same witness that ‘‘ Fer- 
guson, observing the company to be 
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much dejected, and contriving to 
make their escape, laughed at them, 
and gave them this parting compli- 
meut—‘ Gentlemen, you are strangers 
to this kind of exercise. I have been 
used to fly. Iwill not be out of a 
plot so long as I live; and I yet hope 
to meet some of you at Dunbar before 
Michaelmas.” ¢ 

It is from the time when the plot 
was discovered that our hero's 
motions, previously pretty distinct, 
become involved in a shifting and 
perplexing mystery. His sudden dis- 
appearance is said to have completely 
cut off the conspirators from commu- 
nication with those secret supporters 
in the city, who probably were not 
sorry that the bridge, which united 
them with a band of men in imminent 
peril, was broken down. The allusion 
to a meeting at Dunbar referred to 
an effort to organise and inspire the 
Scottish department of the rising. 
With this view, he crossed the Bor- 
der; but as his tour to his native 
country was preceded by a procla- 
mation, offering a reward of £500 for 
his apprehension, it was natural that 
he should be hampered in his move- 
ments, and require to pick his steps 
warily. The fate of one of the persons 
with whom he intended to communi- 
cate would by no means reassure him. 
This was Gordon of Earlston, who 
was seized, and confronted with so 
elaborate and frightful an apparatus 
of torture that he was seized with 
madness. ‘‘ Worse tortures,” says 
Dalrymple, ‘‘ were prepared for Fer- 
guson, if he could have been found.” ft 
And yet the man could not easily 
escape recognition, of whom was pro- 
mulgated all over the land the follow- 
ing expressive portrait, furnished by 
the proclamation for his apprehen- 
sion:—*‘ A tall lean man, dark-brown 
hair, a great Roman nose, thin-jawed, 
heat in his face, speaks in the Scotch 
tone, a sharp piercing eye, stoops a 
little; he hath a shuffling gait that 
differs from all men, wears his periwig 
down almost over his eyes; about 
forty-five years of age.” 

It was now that, according to 
Dalrymple, occurred one of the 
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oddest incidents of our hero’s strange 
eventful history. The sinister ‘‘shuf- 


fling gait, that differs from all 
men,” had been noticed within the 
city of Edinburgh, then closely cinc- 
tured by a high wall. The strictest 
arrangements were made at the gates 
to prevent his escape; and a rigid 
search was conducted throughout the 
city, according to a warrant, which 
bears the date of the 4th July, 
in the records of the Privy Council. 
But all efforts were in vain. The 
plotter had found for himself a retreat, 
sacred from the scrutinising ingenuity 
of privy-councillors and king’s-mes- 
sengers. He went of his own accord 
to that place to which they so fer- 
vently desired to consign him. Having 
a friend imprisoned in the Tolbooth— 
probably for debt, or some petty 
offence—his cell furnished an asylum. 
Thus, in the very Heart of Mid- 
Lothian—perhaps the only spot un- 
searched within the city gates—the 
plotter remained until the hurricane 
of the search had lulled into a convic- 
tion that he must have got beyond 
the walls. 

Desiring to escape to the Continent 
and join his friend Shaftesbury, he 
found it necessary to pass through 
England. There never was in all 
British history a period of more 
nervous suspicion and stringent vigi- 
lance. On the 7th of July, Lord 
Moray writes to Lord Aberdeen that 
some captures have been made, ‘‘ one 
of them being in a parson’s habit, 
who some hope may prove to be 
Ferguson—a most pernicious villain, 
and deeply instrumental in this horrid 
conspiracy.” * But the plotter, under 
the protection of his spell, passed 
securely through it all. This con- 
tinued impunity had already begun 
to attract the wonder of historians, 
and Archdeacon Echard says, ‘‘ But 
for Ferguson himself, we are told, 
that when the warrants were delivered 
to Mr Leggat the messenger, to seize 
him with the rest of the offenders, 
Mr Secretary Jenkins gave Leggat a 
strict command not to take Ferguson, 
but to shun him wherever he met him, 
which is a mystery not easy to be 
understood, but has caused variety of 
conjectures.” ¢ 
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Louis XIV. paid Ferguson the 
compliment of proclaiming a reward 
of five hundred pistoles for his appre- 
hension, if he came within the soil of 
France. But his destination was 
Holland, where his immediate patrons, 
and all who were offensive to the 
English court, took refuge. There 
are many partly traditional anecdotes 
of his conduct there. It is said that 
he entered the Dutch service to learn 
that art of war which he soon after- 
wards attempted to put in practice. 
But his most serious occupation was 
in organising Monmouth’s party, and 
instigating them to action. He who 
had given the chief lustre to these 
machinations was now gone — the 
fiery soul of Achitophel had at last 
worked itself out of the o’er-informed 
tenement of clay. Ferguson, though 
an admirable coadjutor in the coarse 
and dangerous department, was not 
fitted entirely to fill his place. The 
constitutional exiles, who desired to 
wait till matters ripened for a revolu- 
tion, disliked him as the British officer 
dislikes campaigning in alliance with 
the sanguinary savage from Tartary 
or the western prairies. According to 
Anthony Wood, however, John Locke 
was his companion at Amsterdam, 
and derived from him many of the 
opinions which made the philosopher 
offensive to the academic biographer. 
Burnet professed to suffer from the 
busy anxiety of the plotter to force an 
alliance with him, and boasts that he 
successfully preserved his own dignity 
and distance. He talks with contempt 
of Ferguson’s sagacity ; but, however 
ill-regulated and reckless, it must 
have been of a powerful kind. There 
is a story which, if true, might stand 
as a specimen of his dexterous method 
of diving into secrets; and, whether 
true or not, it is amusing. When the 
preparations for the invasion of the 
Duke of Monmouth had been com- 
pleted, the story goes, that, ‘‘ one day 
sitting by himself in a musing posture, 
the Duke asked him in a joking man- 
ner about what he was studying and 
thinking? Ferguson replied, as it 
were between jest and earnest, ‘‘ lam 
thinking to beg a particular favour of 
you, when you are King of England— 
that I may be your prime-minister of 
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state.” His grace, perhaps without 
much thought, answered, ‘*I cannot 
do that, for I have designed,” or, ‘I 
am under an obligation to grant that 
to Lord »” by which Ferguson, 
as he used to say, afterwards made a 
double discovery,*— the discovery 
that Monmouth aimed at the crown, 
and that he was to continue Sunder- 
land as prime-minister. 

This anecdote brings us to another 
act in the drama. The unhappy ex- 
pedition which leaves so mournful an 
episode in English history is afloat. 
We know that Ferguson was one of 
the most active and effective men in 
organising it. But it is maintained 
by some historians that it took its 
tone and aim from his council, and 
that, instead of finding out by strata- 
gem the duke’s intention of aiming at 
the crown, he had himself infused in- 
to the facile Absalom’s mind this un- 
fortunate resolution. Oldmixen, who 
knew to some extent the secrets of 
the party, says, ‘‘ He was prevailed 
with by evil counsellors to assume the 
title of King. I have been assured 
by persons who were with him, and in 
his confidence, that he never thought 
of it till after he landed, and was put 
upon it by that arch-traitor and 
villain Ferguson, whose treasonable 
practice since may very well make us 
suspect he was a spy on him, and 
secret agent for the King.”¢ The 
poor prince himself, when the grave 
was about to close on him, passed a 
melancholy and bitter sentence on the 
plotter, as the cause of his calamities. 

On the other hand, it is said that 
Ferguson had substantial hopes of 
being Archbishop of Canterbury, if 
the expedition succeeded, taking the 
chaplaincy of the invading army as 
the first step of promotion.{ He, at 
all events, threw himself heartily, 
earnestly, and determinedly into the 
cause. All authorities concur in the 
statement that Ferguson wrote the 
declaration or proclamation issued by 
the duke on his landing at Lyme 
Regis. Burnet, who is one of these 
authorities, says it was ‘‘ long and ill- 
penned—fullof black and dull malice.” 
In his commentary on the character of 
Monmouth, Charles Fox says, ‘“‘ This 
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was by far the most guilty act of this 
unfortunate man’s life—his lending 
his name to the declaration published 
at Lyme, which was advised and 
penned by Ferguson.” And certainly, 
even among the wild documents of that 
unscrupulous age, a perusal of the de- 
claration is apt to raise the eyebrows; 
as for instance, when, after an invo- 
cation of ‘‘ the presence of the Lord, 
who knoweth the secrets of all hearts, 
and is the avenger of deceit and false- 
hood,” and an appeal to ‘*‘ the meek- 
ness and purity of our principles, and 
the moderation and righteousness of 
our ends,” we have what follows :— 

‘“*And whereas the said James, 
Duke of York, in order to the expe- 
diting the idolatrous and bloody de- 
signs of the Papists, the gratifying of 
his own boundless ambition after a 
crown, and to hinder inquiry into his 
assassination of Arthur, Earlof Essex, 
hath poisoned the late King, and there- 
in manifested his ingratitude as well 
as cruelty to the world, in murdering 
a brother who had almost ruined 
himself to preserve and protect him 
from punishment: we do therefore 
further declare, that for the aforesaid 
villanous and unnatural crime, and 
other his crimes before mentioned, 
and in pursuance of the resolution of 
both Houses of Parliament, who voted 
to revenge the King’s death in case 
he came to an untimely end, we will 
prosecute the said James, Duke of 
York, till we have brought him to 
suffer what the law adjudged to be the 
punishment of so execrable a fact.” 

This little specimen might be held 
as conclusive, both of the prudence 
and the honesty which ruled in the 
councils of Monmouth’s camp. But 
the manifesto is in itself an epitome 
of the strange inconsistencies of its 
versatile and mysterious author. The 
initial paragraphs of this wild docu- 
ment are moulded with a correctness, 
dignity, and simplicity not excelled 
by any constitutional declarations 
even in the honoured records of Bri- 
tish history. That the reader may 
decide for himself whether we have 
any ground for such a statement, let 
him read on. 

‘* As government was originally in- 
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stituted by God, and this or that form 
of it chosen or submitted to by men, 
for the peace, happiness, and security 
of the governed, and not for the pri- 
vate interest and personal greatness 
of those that rule—so that govern- 
ment hath always been esteemed the 
best where the supreme magistrates 
have been vested with all the power 
and prerogatives that might capa- 
citate them, not only to preserve the 
people from violence and oppression, 
but to promote their prosperity—and 
yet where nothing was to belong to 
them, by the rules of the constitution, 
that might enable them to injure and 
oppress them. 

** And it hath been the glory of 
England, above most other nations, 
that the Prince had all intrusted with 
him that was necessary either for the 
advancing the welfare of the people, 
or for his own protection in the dis- 
charge of his office ; and withal stood 
so limited and restrained by the 
limited terms of the constitution, that 
without violation of his own oath, as 
well as the rules and measures of the 
government, he could do them no 
hurt, or exercise any act of authority, 
but through the administration of such 
hands as stood obnoxious to be 
punished in case they transgressed. 
So that, according to the primitive 
frame of the government, the prero- 
gatives of the crown and the privi- 
leges of the subject were so far from 
justling one another, that the rights 
reserved to the people tended to make 
the King honourable and great; and 
the prerogatives settled on the Prince 
were in order to the subject’s protec- 
tion and safety.” 

By several accounts, the conduct 
of Ferguson during the march of the 
insurrectionary troops was marked by 
excitement not far from the borders of 
insanity.. Entering the house of the 
Rev. William Harte, the vicar of 
Taunton, who had fled, the chaplain 
of the troops ‘‘ borrowed,” as it is 
mildly termed, his gown and scarf, 
that he might preach in the vicar’s 
church next day. Yet with these 
clerical impedimenta he flourished a 
drawn sword, yelling out, as he 
marched, “I am Ferguson — that 
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famous Ferguson for whose head so 
many hundred pounds were offered : 
Iam that man—I am that man!” * 
Dalrymple states that, provisions run- 
ning short, Ferguson offered, if he 
had the supreme command, to vic- 
tual the army for one day. He ob- 
tained the desired authority, and 
ordered a general fast! On this 
statement, Mr Roberts rather judi- 
ciously remarks, “Is this credible ? 
Could the Duke have proposed fast- 
ing to Sampson Larke, the Anabap- 
tist, and the body of Dissenters?” ¢ 

On Sunday, the 5th of July, he 
resumed his clerical functions, and 
preached at Taunton from Joshua 
xxii. 22, ‘‘ The Lord God of gods, 
the Lord God of gods, he knoweth, 
and Israel he shall know; if it be in 
rebellion, or if in transgression against 
the Lord, save us not this day,”—a 
startling invocation, one would think, 
to set before an _ insurrectionary 
army ; but the plotter never minced 
matters. 

Ferguson was conspicuously occu- 
pied in the wretched battle of Sedge- 
moor, and, by his own account, would 
have reversed the fortune of the day 
had the commanders obeyed him. He 
left behind him an account of the 
battle, which does not appear to have 
been ever printed, but is found amply 
quoted in the solid pages of Arch- 
deacon Echard. After he has scat- 
tered his charges of military miscon- 
duct pretty profusely around, he says, 
‘‘ Having, contrary to my custom, 
left attending upon the Duke, who 
advanced with the foot, I betook my- 
self to the horse, because the first and 
most considerable of that morning’s 
action was expected from them, which 
was to break in and disorder the 
enemy’s camp against the time that 
our battalions should come up. I 
endeavoured whatsoever I was cap- 
able of performing, or that lay within 
my circle as a private man; for I not 
only struck at several troopers who 
had forsaken their station, but up- 
braided divers of the captains for 
being wanting in their duty.”{ His 
account concludes with a flourish of 
light raillery, which it is pleasant to 
find a man with so many formidable 
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cares on his shoulder able to indulge 


in: “If any of our officers shall think 
themselves reflected upon, I hope they 
will be as favourable to me, who have 
truly and justly represented them, as 
they were that morning to their ene- 
mies, and that I shall receive no more 
hurt from them upon the account of 
this narrative, than their adversaries 
did in the engagement upon Sedge- 
moor.” 

But at last the insurrection is 
crushed, and then the dark spirit that 
animated and guided it disappears 
from the wreck as silently as the soul 
leaves behind it the dead carcass. 
Jefferies has finished his campaign, 
weary with slaughter. He, ‘* so beau- 
tifal, so brave,” who madly signed 
the manifesto, is in his bloody tomb. 
The poor printer, who put the odious 
document into readable form, has been 
caught and hanged. But he who pre- 
pared it is nowhere found in the cata- 
logue of casualties. Ralph, with 
others, had heard a report that on the 
third day after the battle he had 
fallen into the hands of the Royalists, 
and says very naturally, ‘‘ Why he 
should be spared surpasses the power 
of conjecture ;” and so do many other 
things connected with Ferguson the 
plotter. Three years now pass, dur- 
ing whieh we hear nothing of our 
hero. Naturally he casts up at the 
Revolution, but he is not a very con- 
spicuous figure in that epoch; and 
perhaps hinc ille lachryme, which we 
have hereafter to speak of. He 
appears to have acted as a kind of 
voluntary chaplain to whatever por- 
tion of the army would hear him; 
but in so important and well-arranged 
a matter as King William’s progress, 
a person with Ferguson’s reputation 
would not be permitted to hold a 
prominent place. Yet, in his own 
immediate neighbourhood, he seems 
to have let his voice be well heard. 
At Exeter, he was refused the use of 
the meeting-house where he wished 
to preach. Calling for a hammer he 
cried out, ‘“‘I will take the kingdom 
of heaven by violence,” and shattered 
the door. He then marched to the 
pulpit ; and to those who after such a 
scene were inclined to listen to a 
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sermon from him, he preached from 
the text, ‘‘ Who will rise up for me 
against evil doers?” * 

And now, like many another politi- 
cian who had been floating on tossing 
waters, Ferguson appeared to be 
brought by the Revolution into a 
haven of rest and comfort. The for- 
feiture passed on him in Scotland, for 
his concern in the Ryehouse Plot, was. 
revoked by Act of Parliament. A 
snug situation was found for him in 
London. ‘The King,” says his con- 
temporary, Wodrow, ‘“‘ gave him a 
place King Charles had just made for 
J. Killigrew—a keeper of a house, I 
think, for the custom-office, where he 
had nothing to do but keep a servant, 
to keep the room’ clean, and set. 
chairs for the commissioners when 
they met; and for this he had five 
hundred a-year.”t In every way a 
truly desirable appointment; yet it 
seems to have been as ill-adapted to 
the plotter, as a well-kept kennel to 
a wolf. ‘* What fancies come in his 
head,” continues Wodrow, “ few can 
account for; but he turned so openly 
Jacobite that that place was taken 
from him.” His official life must have 
been brief enough, for before the 
Revolution was two years old, he was 
engaged in a Jacobite plot. 

It is sometimes difficult practically 
to define consistency. It may ever 
be a question whether the individual 
has deserted the party, or the party 
has abandoned the principle, leaving 
it in the hands of the individual. 
When Titus Oates gave testimony 
for the prisoners in the trials for the 
Ryehouse Plot, Sayer, the Attorney- 
General, reproached him with tergi- 
versation, in that, formerly having 
been a witness for the Crown, he had 
now become a witness against the 
Crown. Ferguson’s notion of consis- 
tency, if he had any, must have been 
the converse of Mr Attorney’s; he 
had been against the Crown, and 
must so continue. Sir James Mont- 
gomery, a great leader of the Presby- 
terians, and one of the most conspi- 
cuous promoters of the Revolution, 
desired to be Secretary of State for 
Scotland. King William declined his 
services. He seems to have done so 
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very wisely; for it is fair to judge 
that one who cannot nurse his wrath 
a short time, and keep it warm, but 
who plunges at once into a plot to 
restore the government which he had 
jast upset, would not make a satis- 
factory Secretary of State. This plot, 
which went on to direct communica- 
tions with the exiled house, began 
with an address or remonstrance 
attacking the king’s disposal of office, 
and urging many demands in favour 
of the ultra-Presbyterian party. Some 
of the remonstrants sincerely seconded 
the demands—others desired only to 
pick a quarrel, and this King William 
seems to have known. 

The address elicited tokens of dis- 
satisfaction from the king; but it 
might have passed into oblivion with 
the great mass of unsuccessful and 
disappointing state papers, had not 
the arch-intermeddler, our hero, writ- 
ten a vindication of it, in his usual 
style of profuse scurrility. This was 
deemed a declaration of war, and the 
party thus committed made up their 
minds to offer their services to the 
exiled prince, whom they now, for the 
first time, discovered to be their law- 
ful sovereign. It is extremely difficult 
to find out Ferguson’s exact connec- 
tion with the intrigues which ensued. 
Queen Mary was then governing in 
the absence of her husband; and a 
curious memorandum, probably pre- 
pared for his use, is extant in her 
handwriting, in which she describes a 
secret interview with Lord Ross, one of 
the conspirators.* ‘‘ D’Alone,” says 
her majesty, whose words we give 
literatim, ‘“‘ brought him up the bake 
stairs to the eating rome, where I met 
him alone. He delivered me the let- 
ter, and said nothing, so I told him 
what Lord Melvil wrote; he told me 
he was come up with a design to dis- 
cover all he knew, upon condition his 
honour might be secured, in not being 
made an evidence, and that none 
might know he spoke to me. I told 
him if I found he dealt with me as he 
promised, I would give my word that 
he should be no further known in it 
than he would himself.” His fastidi- 
ous sense of honour being thus satis- 
fied by a secret betrayal instead of a 
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public denunciation, “I ask’t him,” 
says the queen, ‘‘to tell his story.” 
He said that Montgomery, Annan- 
dale, and himself had held a corre- 
spondence with the court of St Ger- 
mains. ‘* As for persons here,” he 
continued, ‘‘ he could name none but 
Ferguson, whom, he assured me, 
knew all, and was the chief manager 
of everything ; that there was a rising 
intended here, for which several offi- 
cers were gone into their intended 
country. He remembered none of 
their names but Oglethorpe. He 
said the French thought themselves 
secure of twelve sea captains, but he 
knew not their names.” 

The queen records a second meet- 
ing with this man of nice honour. 
The account of it is curious, and con- 
firms a view often taken of Queen 
Mary’s character—that she was dry, 
firm, and sagacious in business mat- 
ters. ‘* When he came,” she says, 
‘‘T found him much changed. He 
endeavoured to persuade me all was 
over; that they, not getting a satis- 
factory answer, had burned their 
papers, and so the whole business 
was at an end. Assures me Fergu- 
son knew nothing of the main matter: 
that I had mistook him ; for he only 
had said that they had kept corre- 
spondence ; but it was only of private 
matters.” Her majesty offered him 
a set of queries, to which she desired 
him to make signed answers; but the 
man of fastidious honour ‘* was un- 
willing his hand should be seen—that 
would be making him -an evidence.” 
“T told him,” said the queen, “ it 
should be by none but me.” After 
much farther shuffling, ‘‘ I remember 
not,” says her majesty, ‘ particularly 
what I said to him; but it was to let 
him know that I did not think he 
had kept his word to me, which I 
took for a discharge of mine,” and so 
a warrant was issued to apprehend 
him. It appears that Ferguson was 
supposed on this occasion to have 
betrayed Ross, for we find Sir Wil- 
liam Lockhart writing about an indi- 
vidual who had forged a pass, that 
he is a dangerous fellow and “is cer- 
tainly with Ferguson and those rogues 
who cut Ross’s throat.” t 
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This allusion appears to have been 
directed against a certain Neville 
Paine, whom Sir William desires, in 
the following amiable terms, to be put 
to the question. ‘‘I should wish to 
have some meaths to take measure 
by, and that your Grace would let 
me know if you have any considerable 
presumptions against people here. 
Thus no doubt you may have them 
from Neville Paine, who all men 
knows to know so much of Ferguson 
and those here, as may hang a thou- 
sand. But, except you put him to 
the torture, he will shame you all. 
Pray you put him in such hands as 
will have no pity on him ; for, in the 
opinion of all men, he is a desperate 
cowardly fellow.” * 

It appears that Ferguson made a 
narrow escape on this occasion. He 
was, in fact, brought face to face with 
justice, but his usual invulnerability 
did not desert him. Among the 
papers from which we have just been 
citing, there is an official letter from 
the Earl of Nottingham, then Secre- 
tary of State, saying that Sir John 
Cochrane and Mr Ferguson “have 
been to-day at the King’s Bench here, 
and will be discharged of their bail 
by the end of the term, and perhaps 
sooner, if the matters alleged against 
them cannot be produced in court.” ¢ 
And, of course, from the inscrutable 
influences which governed the destiny 
ef the plotter, they were not pro- 
duced, and he was off again. 

Having another plot or two yct be- 
fore us, let us stop for a moment 
to glance at Ferguson’s ecclesiastical 
eareer. He was originally, as we 
have already mentioned, a Presbyte- 
rian clergyman. Wodrow tells us, 
that ‘‘at London, in a solemn meet- 
ing, he renounced his communion 
with the Church of Scotland, and 
alleged that Presbytery was a head 
too big for the body.” The historian of 
the troubles speaks contemptuously of 
his clerical powers, because ‘‘ he used 
his papers,” or preached from notes, 
*¢ and inclined to make extemporary 
flights, but frequently faltered.” He 
became a warm coadjutor and per- 

sonal friend of John Owen the Inde- 
pendent, and preached to large audi- 
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ences in a chapel in Moorgate. Such 
was his position anterior to the Revo- 
lution. Just before beginning his 
Jacobite plots he issued a document 
called ‘‘ Robert Ferguson’s Apology 
for his Transactions these last Ten 
Years, both in England and Foreign 
Parts.” Some collectors of broad- 
sheets possess this document, which 
is impregnated with an egotistic dul- 
ness consonant with its now dingy 
aspect. The apologist complains that 
his misfortunes in being thrown on 
unhappy junctures of time may have 
rendered him obnoxious to the cen- 
sure ‘* even of some good men.” He 
solemnly repents of his ‘* over hasty 
and prejudicial censure of the disci- 
pline of the Church of England, as it 
stands now by law established.” The 
document appears to be a declaration 
of adherence to the Church. _ He 
complains that his *‘ innocent, though 
heart’s vindication,” may be misin- 
terpreted by the evil-minded people 
who flourish in this wicked world; 
and he concludes with these words, 
“My experience of the fatigue and 
vanity of all worldly business, with 
the assistance of God, which I heartily 
pray for, has induced me to fix my 
resolution of setting myself apart 
wholly for the service of God, before 
whose altar I shall, by His grace, 
endeavour to preserve myself an holy, 
pure, and unspotted sacrifice for 
ever.” A year had not passed over 
this resolution, formed probably in 
the saddening solitude of his comfort- 
able office in the customs, when he 
was engaged in Montgomery’s plot. 
Anderson, the antiquary, left be- 
hind him a quantity of miscellaneous 
papers. Among these, a scrap con- 
taining a list of pamphlets has at the 
end, in Anderson’s hand-writing, 
‘“* The above list is writt by Ferguson 
the famous plotter; it’s his own hand, 
and they are a list he gave me of all 
the pieces he ever wrote before the 
present August 1712.”{ The list of 
pamphlets is divided by a very solemn 
partition. First come ‘‘ Papers which 
I do heartily repent the having been 
the author of.” Among these are 
The Black Box; No Protestant Plot ; 
The Detection of the Murder of the 
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converted me.” Among these is, 
A Discourse showing that the Prince of 
Orange came not into England in 
Javour either of our Religion or our 
Laws. Another shaft discharged in 
the same direction is briefly called, 
The Depredations of the Dutch. For 
the list of the other pamphlets, many 
of them unknown, and many probably 
not worth knowing, we must refer the 
curious to the work in which Ander- 
son’s paper is printed. It comme- 
morates his books written on religious 
subjects, Justification on a Satisfac- 
tion; Of Moral Virtue and Grace, &c. ; 
and Of the Interest of Reason in Reli- 
gion. These books had their hour 
of popularity in the religious world, 
and were discussed and criticised by 
divines asif their anthor were a meek, 
pale pastor, who sat twelve hours 
a-day among his books, with his 
white hair smoothed down on either 
side of his calm unworldly brow, and 
knew no more of treasons, strata- 
gems, and spoils, than Parson Adams 
or Dominie Sampson. There is a 
work not in this list which has been 
attributed to Ferguson on authority 
quite as good as his own: it is 
called ‘* Eikon Basiliké Deutera, the 
portraiture of his sacred majesty King 
Charles II.” We plead guilty to hav- 
ing read this volume, with the view 
of finding in it something wherewith 
to enliven this article, but entirely 
without success. The book is dull, 
dry malignity throughout, varied with 
blasphemy and indecency—commo- 
dities of no use to us. One chapter 
keeps up the old fable about Mon- 
mouth’s birth, under the heading, 
“On his Majesty’s falling in love 
with one of his own subjects in France ; 
his marrying her, and having a young 
Prince by her, who was afterwards 
ereated Duke of Monmouth.” 

Among the pamphlets set down as 
published by the plotter after he had 
been convinced and converted, one is 
A Discourse against the Erecting the 
present Bank. The Bank of England 
was one of the props of King William’s 
government, and on that account the 
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Earl of Essex, and several others. 
Next follow—* Discourses which I 
have published since God, of his infi- 
nite mercy and grace, convinced and 
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plotter desired to pull it away. A 
parliamentary party was embodied 
against it, but it gained an easy vic- 
tory. Another of the convinced and 
converted pamphlets was called, A 
Letter to my Lord Chief Justice Holt, 
about the Manchester Plot. The cot- 
ton capital of the present day was 
then the centre of Jacobite Catholi- 
cism. Any one who charged its chief 
citizens and the neighbouring gentry 
with a desire to restore the exiled 
house, could not be far wrong. Two 
scamps, named Lunt and Taaffe, fol- 
lowing the example of Oates and Bed- 
low, engaged in 1694 to prove a com- 
plete and consistent Lancashire plot, 
and made out a case of concealed arms 
and other indications of conspiracy. 
Taaffe, who had been a Catholic priest, 
discontented with the reward of his 


’ services, resolved to trip up the case 


for the Crown when the trial came on, 
and befriend the accused. How far 
there was any general foundation for 
thecharge against the Lancashire con- 
spirators it might be difficult now to 
say. But Ferguson’s efforts, joined 
to Taaffe’s treachery, brought a tri- 
umphant conclusion to the accused. 
Ferguson’s pamphlet was a defence 
of the prisoners—a pleading addressed 
to the public before the evidence was 
adduced. Tindal, in his continuation 
of Rapin’s History, tells us that ‘‘ the 
Popish mob at Manchester, animated 
by reading Ferguson’s paper—which 
was almost in every hand in that 
county—had resolved to prevent the 
trials of the prisoners by stoning the 
King’s evidences to death. But those 
who knew they would be acquitted, 
prevailed with the mob to forbear 
the execution of that inhuman resolu- 
tion till the trials were ended. And 
indeed, no sooner were the trials over, 
and the witnesses leaving the town, 
but the mob endeavoured to stone 
them to death, and in such a violent 
and tumultuous manner that not only 
the witnesses, but a gentleman of 
counsel for the King, the King’s pro- 
secutor, and the King’s clerk in the 
Crown Office, very narrowly escaped 
with their lives.” * Surely, our hero 
had full reason to be satisfied with 
the effect of his eloquence. 

We shift the scene for the last time. 
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It is now the reign of “* Good Queen 
Anne.” With a daughter of the 
house of Stuart on the throne, it 
was deemed a fit time for reconciling 
the Jacobites to the new settlement ; 
and an act of indemnity was passed 
in favour of all the Scottish adherents 
of the court of St Germains who should 
return and take up their abode at 
home, as loyal subjects, within a time 
limited. The number and peculiar 
character of the persons who migrated 
in a considerable stream from the 
Continent to Scotland, professing to 
take advantage of the indemnity, but, 
as the suspicious asserted, making it 
the shield of their designs, created 
considerable alarm. Lovat, Sir John 
Maclean, and some other Highland 
chiefs of suspicious note, passing to 
their respective countries, were con- 
spicuous in the migratory group. 
The governor of Fort-William re- 
ceived intimation that the clans 
around him were to be gathered for 
a vast hunting-match, or driving 
of the deer—the very form in which 
the insurrection of 1715 began. 
There. is no doubt that the Jaco- 
bites hoped to make an effective 
insurrection. Documents were found 
containing musters of the clans, and 
there was an understanding that the 
court of France would give hearty 
assistance when the internal organi- 
sation was complete. The great 
Duke of Berwick was spoken of as 
commander. Some commissions and 
letters of credence were actually 
issued by the court of St Germains 
to persons travelling to Scotland, 
though, of course, documents so ex- 
tremely dangerous to those who pos- 
sessed them would not be very nu- 
merous, nor would they be profusely 
exhibited. One man who possessed 
some of these documents, and also a 
secret note of confidence and trust 
from the exiled queen, arrived in 
London, and came in contact with 
Ferguson. He was a young, square- 
built, clumsy, good-natured looking 
fellow, with a frank, unpolished de- 
meanour; yet there was something 
in a shifting, watchful eye, and even 
in the unnecessary profuseness of his 
hearty manner, that made the visitor 
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apt to revise the first impression of his 
character, and feel less easy in his pre- 
sence. This person was introduced to 
Ferguson by a citizen of London 
named Clerk, who lived near the 
Monument; “and though his name 
was then concealed from me,” says 
Ferguson, ‘“‘yet I was made ac- 
quainted that he was one who 
had not only many friends in Scot- 
land, but that he reckoned himself 
secure in being protected by some of 
the chiefest men in the government 
there.” He says elsewhere, that his 
visitor was represented as “‘a man 
of bulk and grandeur.” Ferguson 
seems to have been extremely annoyed 
by the mystery in which this person- 
age concealed his identity and his 
objects. He spoke largely of his 
knowledge of all plots and devices 
that had been suggested for forty 
years. He could compromise the 
Duke of Marlborough in Britain, and 
knew enough to bring the Duke of 
Berwick to the block in France. 
Still the stout, young, good-natured 
stranger would not reciprocate, or 
afford any clue to his own designs. 
The two men thoroughly distrusted 
each other. In some scraps of con- 
versation between the stranger and 
a friend, who had accompanied him, 
the latter was strongly recommended 
to consult Ferguson as an able and 
knowing adviser, “ though he cau- 
tioned him not to trust him too far ; 
because, he said, he knew he had a 
pension from St Germains, and he 
did not know but he might have a 
pension from the court here.”* Fer- 
guson now bent his whole energies 
to the discovery of this provoking 
mystery. Rumours were afloat about 
a deep-laid conspiracy: he saw that 
the stranger held the wires, and he 
must get them into his own hand. 
His eagerness was the more excited 
by finding that the stranger had to 
slink noiselessly one morning down 
to Gravesend in a boat, and thence 
find his way to Holland. Through 
means of Clerk, Ferguson got a 
letter transmitted to the fugitive. It 
had an important enough appearance 
to call forth an answer. That answer 
gave Ferguson a clue to a conveying 
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point in the channels through which 
the stranger’s multifarious corre- 
spondence passed, and he laid a 
dexterous trap for intercepting all his 
letters. The result was eminently 
satisfactory. In the first place, the 
mysterious stranger turned out to be 
Simon Fraser of Beaufort, better 
known as Lord Lovat. But this was 
a small matter in comparison with 
the further revelations of the corre- 
spondence. It appears that when 
Lovat came with his credentials from 
the court of St Germains, they were 
suspiciously received by his Highland 
friends. They would not trust him ; 
and he resolved, since he could not 
head a rising in the Highlands, to use 
the documents he possessed in a 
little plot of private vengeance. For 
this purpose he got secret access to 
Queensberry the Commissioner, and, 
by tampering with the documents, 
made it appear that they were des- 
tined for the Duke of Atholl, and some 
other persons, then of unquestionable 
Revolution principles. Queensberry, 
when this story was told to him, felt 
himself possessed of a portentous 
secret, aud he preserved it until an 
opportunity should arrive of using it 
to trip up Atholl and his friends, and 
plunge them into disgrace. But in the 
meantime Ferguson had discovered 
the whole machination, and, chuckling 
at his superior sagacity, communi- 
cated to Atholl a warning against 
the pitfall prepared forhim. Queens- 
berry was overwhelmed with ridicule, 
and found it necessary to resign his 
high office. The revelation, though 
it was in some measure a personal 
one, alarmed the Governments both 
of England and Scotland. No one 
doubted that Ferguson knew more 
than he chose to tell about the 
intrigues of the Jacobites, or that he 
would have been himself deep in this 
plot, had he not found that Lovat 
was untrue to its authors. He was 
rigorously examined by the Secretary 
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of State ; but to no purpose. He was 
confronted with a more candid and 
loquacious intriguer, Sir Thomas 
Stewart, who had been connected 
with him in his machinations; and 
we are told, in official authority, that 
Sir Thomas ‘fell into great compli- 
ments to Ferguson, in order to pre- 
vail with him to be ingenuous. He 
put Ferguson in mind of his having 
often said that if King James came 
back he would put a rope about his 
neck, and fall down at his feet to ask 
his pardon; and advised him now 
that they should join, and both 
together fall down in the same 
manner at the Queen’s feet and beg 
her pardon, and deserve it by an 
ingenuous confession ;” but this was 
not the method in which the plotter 
conducted business. 

Ferguson was extremely vain of 
this affair, and he published an ac- 
count of his conduct in connection 
with it. In this document, forgetful 
of the Act of Succession, he avowed 
that his reason for not encouraging 
the Scottish plot was, that there was 
a Stuart on the throne, and that it 
was time enough to perform his duty 
when it was occupied by another 
family. This in itself was next door 
to treason. ‘ The lords,” says 
Tindal, ‘‘ were highly offended with 
Ferguson’s papers, and passed @ 
severe vote against those lords 
who had received such scandalous 
papers, and had not ordered him to 
be prosecuted, which they directed 
the Attorney-General to do. But 
Ferguson never received the least 
punishment.” Of course not— the 
harmony and unity of his strange 
history would have been utterly 
spoiled if he had. 

The last notice we find of our 
hero is, in the words of Wodrow in 
1718, “He is yet alive, in great 
want, and upwards of ninety years, 
and hath nothing but what he begs.” 
He died in 1714. 
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CARMINA LUSORIA. 


SCRAPS OF RHYMES. 


Winter is over. March, that came 
in like a lion, has been led out like a 
lamb,.tamed by Lady-Day. Even 
the east wind is away, ‘ with sighing 
sent.” Turbulence is subsiding ; the 
Whigs are deposed; Manchester 
has only pretended to ‘raise the 
wind,” and cannot bluster. There 
is at least a promise of something 
good. Hope and spring are beckon- 
ing. The serpent of Whig misrule 
has relaxed his hold, and summer 
invites us to clear off the slime it 
had left on the limbs of society. 
Youth begins to be its own spring; 
and age to ‘ babble of green fields.” 
All we want is to shun retrospect, 
and be happy. For looking back- 
ward, says Lord Kaimes, is like walk- 
ing backward ; it is not the way man 
should go. The path is growing green 
that leads to pleasant woods. Let us 
fancy the little stream a Lethe, lie 
down by it, look into it, just to see 
how ugly we are with all the past 
year’s troubles on our faces; and, 
“so to interpose a little ease”—one 
dip,—and look again, how much bet- 
ter do we appear. 

We are prepared for a month’s 
cheerfulness, and accept amusement. 


“T nunc et versus tecum meditare.”’ 


And why not? Happy is the versi- 
fier. Great is the man whose whole 
want is centred in a rhyme—and 
to whom, when found, it is more 
precious than the philosopher’s stone. 
He can take his eyes off the Koh-i- 
noor diamond, and look upwards far 
out of its blaze, and fetch an idea 
brighter to his own fancy, and jingle 
it with delight. He may go in an 
omnibus without being robbed of it. 
It is his posy, without the burden 
and risk of the ring. They will not 
cut off his finger to get at it; yet he 
longeth that everybody should read 
it. He who finds a rhyme finds a 
treasure, and is contented with it: 
he is not like him who, finding a 
purse of money, was so vexed at 
not having found it before he had lost 


so many years’ interest that he went 
and hanged himself. Versifier is 
happy that he had not found it be- 
fore, for the search for it has led him 
through the sweetest mazes in the 
garden of poetry. Whatever the 
world may think of him, he now 
thinks well of himself. ‘* Evpyxa” is 
not only on his lips, but in his heart. 
He is the master of joy, and over- 
masters grief. He couples it to verse, 
and makes it go his own pace. He 
rhymes over the very grave, and 
thinks he has invented such a sauce 
as one might eat one’s grand- 
mother withal! It is only the versi- 
fier by instinct,‘by natural tempera- 
ment—spontaneous, unpaid, unhired 
—of whom this, however, can be 
said; he who wraps him up in his 
own liberty, and rhymes as freely as 
he would whistle, and recks not his 
brain to stretch. Phoebean creden- 
tials on Moses and Company’s vest- 
ments—such may braggingly “‘ twitch 
his mantle blue,” and swear by Pin- 
dus that he has clad him in the habit 
of poetry; but it is sheer ‘* Devil's 
dust,” and, like Nessus’s garment, 
burns and corrupts to the very bones, 
though he be a Hercules that wears 
it. Miserable wretches are they of 
the needle-and-thread poems, 


* tenui deducta poemata filo.” 


They have it not ready at their 
fingers’ ends, to pare off leisurely with 
the outer edge of the nail; but must 
bite to the very quick ere a rhyme 
will come, and then it comes unwill- 
ingly, and smutched, and ugly, No; 
the happy versifier must be a * free- 
goer.” He makes no toil of his plea- 
sure. In very childhood, 


“He lisped in numbers, for the numbers 
came.” 


He is sui juris—one who can sit by 
his own winter fire, look into the 
grate, and see all Parnassus red in 
its glory, and the nine Muses beckon- 
ing to him from the summit; while 
Apollo is playing the fiddle, and Mer- 
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cury, god of eloquence, beating time ; 
and when all crumbles and falls away, 
it is as if only the sacred hill had 
opened, and revealed Helicon at its 
source. Real summer is all his own; 
but he need not absolutely wait for 
that, for he makes for himself a move- 
able almanac. Autumn paints for 
him—he breathes inspiration from the 
breezy hills. He sees flowers at his 
footstep, and salutes them as if they 
had sprung up to wish him good day ; 
but of all men, he has a thankful 
heart, and that is his greatest bless- 
ing. But are there no exceptions? 
Well, well—may be so. ‘' Exceptio 
probat regulam.” Now I fear I have 
left thee, happily self-deluded versi- 
fier, behind me—and have overtaken 
the poets, who look somewhat surlily, 
and seem to bid me go back. Hence- 
forth, therefore, will I be humble— 
the more so because I am about to 
confess myself a versifier, but a poor 
pedlar in rhyme. I have, too, my pack 
with me, and am ready to show my 
wares, and can boast they are ho- 
nestly come by. Here they are. 
Where shall I have my humble exhi- 
bition? Yet, on second thoughts, not 
humble either — for Maga’s crystal 
palace will lend my goods a lustre; 
and, let me proudly say, that is a 
crystal palace that will never be taken 
down—and will have within it its 
hortus siccus and its hortus renascens, 
to the last days of England and Eng- 
land’s language. 

When Mercury saw his ugly son, 
the new-born Pan, was he not proud 
of him? Beauty was so common, that 
the rarity of ugliness was preferable 
to a lower grade in beauty. So what 
did he do with him? He tied him up 
in a hare-skin, made a bundle of him, 
and flew with him to Olympus—lIaid 
his package at the feet of Jupiter and 
the gods in council—and, untying it, 
cried out with the greatest gravity, 
‘* Look ye all at my beautiful child.” 

So itis with me. I have brought 
my bundle; it contains the bantling 
of my brain. No presuming Child- 
Wisdom, or Wisdom-Child, beat out, 
like Pallas, from the front of a Jupiter, 
with a hammer—but a simple thing, 
only born for amusement, and that 
began to sing as soon as he was born. 
Olympians ye, that sit judges on 
Maga’s hill, would it please you to 
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hear him siug? If he have not the 
power to keep you long awake, your 
dreams may be the pleasanter for his 
music. The hurdy-gurdy may at 
times succeed Apollo’s lute. The 
grinding organ is alone intolerable. 
Take my rhymes, and pardon the 
prosy prologomena. 

But this notion of the child singing 
reminds me of an anecdote which I 
must tell. I suppose, originally, all 
the boys on the foundation at our 
great schools were intended to be 
choristers as well as scholars. Whether 
through fear of any present or future 
Whistons I know not, but the form 
of choosing is kept up at Winchester 
College. The grave ones, the wardens 
of the two colleges of St Mary at Ox- 
ford and Winton, with the two Posers 
as they are called, the Informator or 
head master, sit assembled in the elec- 
tionchamber. The candidates appear 
one by one in this solemn assembly, 
and are examined in some Latin 
book. This ended, the warden (at the 
time I speak of, it was the Bishop of 
Hereford, Huntingford) always said 
to the boy these formal words, ‘Sing, 
child—sing.” The boy was expected 
not indeed to sing, but to say in reply, 
‘* All people that on earth do dwell,” 
and there was an end of it: his com- 
petency was proved, and the exami- 
nation over. But it happened on one 
occasion that a boy-candidate entered 
the election chamber untutored as re- 
gards this custom. He took the com- 
mand in its literal sense, and, having 
strong pipes, set up lustily either 
‘‘ Black-eyed Susan,” or ‘* When I 
was a boy in my Father’s Mud Edi- 
fice,” or some such matter, to the 
astonishment of the solemn Divan. 
What became of gravity I don’t re- 
member—for the two wardens had a 
very awful gravity ; but it may easily 
be imagined that the Posers were 
posed to keep theirs in any equili- 
brium. 

Now, as this anecdote has taken 
me back to school days, it may not be 
amiss if these Carmina Lusoria begin 
with my poor attempts upon the Latin 
of a school-usher, who, if a sloven in 
dress, was the neatest of men in his 
verse — that pleasant Latinist, Vin- 
cent Bourne of Westminster School. 
But as a portrait is best taken after 
long acquaintance, and many sittings 
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unpremeditated, and Vincent Bourne 
deserves being charactered, I am 
tempted to offer the effigies of the man 
by the hand of Cowper, contained in 
a letter to Newton. He says— 


“T love the memory of Vinny Bourne. 
I think him a better Latin poet than Ti- 
bullus, Propertius, Ausonius, or any of 
the writers in his way, except Ovid, and 
not at all inferior to him. I love him, 
too, with a love of partiality, because he 
was usher of the fifth form at Westmin- 
ster when I passed through it. He was 
so good-natured, and so indolent, that I 
lost more than I got by him ; for he made 
me as idle as himself. He was such a 
sloven, as if he had trusted to his genius 
as a cloak for everything that could dis- 
gust you in his person ; and, indeed, in his 
writings he has almost made amends for 
all. His humour is entirely original. 
He can speak of a magpie or a cat, in 
terms so exquisitely appropriated to the 
character he draws, that one would sup- 
pose him animated by the spirit of the 
ereature he describes. And with all his 
drollery, there is a mixture of rational, 
and even religious reflection at times ; 
and always an air of pleasantry, good 
nature, and humanity, that makes him, in 
my mind, one of the most amiable writers 
in the world. It is not common to meet 
with an author who can make you smile, 
and yet at nobody’s expense; who is 
always entertaining,and yet always harm- 
less; and who, though always elegant and 
classical to a degree not always to be 
found in the classics themselves, charms 
more by the simplicity and playfulness of 
his ideas, than by the neatness and purity 
of his verse; yet such was poor Vinny. 
Iremember seeing the Duke of Richmond 
set fire to his greasy locks, and box his 
ears to put it out again.” 


And may we not say poor Cowper 
too? He made some sad mistakes 
with his own rich mind ; and he made 
one here in his estimate of the effect 
of Vinny Bourne upon himself. The 
amiable Cowper thought his playful 
pieces sinful; and too lightly viewed 
the playfulness of the usher’s genius, 
which certainly coloured his own. 
Nor did he rightly understand the 
kind of indolence which, at that time 
probably, if not during their lives, in- 
fected both. Both might truly have 
said, in the words of another playful 
genius— 

“ Strenua nos exercet inertia.” 


Busiest thoughts pass through the 
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mind, and many brightest and best 
are arrested as they pass, and become 
instantly a creation for immortality, 
when the body is most inert. The 
limbs are mastered and spell-bound 
by the wand-touch of the genius with- 
in, and move not; and so it is often 
with those who meditate immortal 
verse. I would even apologise for 
those who are in the busy indolence 
of hatching rhymes. Can you not 
imagine poor Vinny Bourne, just on 
the point of fitting with nicest joinery 
his compact and neat cut Latin, 
appearing lost, and indolent in the 
extreme, when called off unwilling 
from his delight, to mark or to convert 
the dullest blunders of the dullest of 
the Alumni of that school of scholars? 
And that attitude of the heedless body, 
which bespeaks so entirely the absent 
and busy mind, is too commonly called 
indolence. No; it was a mistake of 
poor Cowper’s: he lost nothing by 
Vincent Bourne, and gained much. 
And he caught the usher’s spirit ; for 
how admirably he translated him—as, 
for instance, that happy transfusion 
into pleasant English of the ‘‘ Corni- 
cula.” Had Vincent Bourne lived to 
read the scholar’s ‘ John Gilpin,” he 
would have put it into exquisite 
Latin, and have overcome a difficulty 
which several modern Latinists have 
attempted not very successfully. 

It was in the busy idleness of a 
mere rhymer that I took up Vincent 
Bourne, and lighted mostly on those 
pieces which were shortest, and there- 
fore best suited to the humour of the 
hour. I thank Cowper for the por- 
trait, and cheat myself into the fancy 
that Ihave spent some pleasantly idle 
hours with the usher, for which I beg 
forgiveness of those matter-of-fact 
philosophers who look upon versifiers 
as belonging to the unproductive 
classes—as the drones who ought to be 
extinguished by brimstone. . Here is 
a ‘*Concetto,” a somewhat extrava- 
gant compliment. ‘I love Vinny 
Bourne ’—as Cowper said, so I say— 
the more for his not infrequent praise 
of art. He loved pictures. He had 
before written on the portrait—‘ In 
Effigiem Dominz Catharine Hyde.” 


“ RECONCILIATRIX. 


“ Crescentes laudes Natura inviderat Arti; 
Et sibi rivalem nescia ferre parem ; 
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Divinam effinxit Nympham, et formam ad- 
didit ori, 


Cui Cyprie posset cedere forma dew. 
Hance videt. Ars, vincique dolet, doctosque 
resumens 
Knelleri calamos, emula tentat opus: 
Depingit suavesque genas, mollesque capillos, 
Et colla intactaé candidiora nive. 
Virginei rubor idem, eademque est gratia 
vultis ; 
Et similis roseo spirat in ore decor. 
Hine nec certamen vult illa iterare vel illa: 
Contenta et felix utraque laude sua. 
Gloria Nature atque Artis, componere tantas 
Que potuit lites unica, mira fuit.” 


THE RECONCILING BEAUTY. 


Nature with envy heard the praise of Art, 

Nor knew to make a rival counterpart. 

At length a maid she brought of form and face 

So perfect, Venus had not half her grace. 

Then Art was grieved, and Kneller’s pencil 
took, 

And copied every feature, every look : 

Her snowy bosom, dimpled cheek, and fair, 

And glossed with all her skill the silken hair ; 

In purest virgin hues her pencil dips, 

dnl a like beauty breathes from roseate lips. 

Their works complete, each with her own 
was pleased, 

Nor would renew the contest, and it ceased. 

Oh ! who could reconcile this rival pride 

Of Art and Nature—but the lovely Hyde ? 


If inexorable rhyme, or the un- 
translatableness of original substan- 
tives, adjectives, or lines, has tempted 
me to deviate a hair’s-breadth from 
the square and rule of translationship, 
I trust the muses of the particular 
locality of the following piece will 
excuse a liberty of speech in which 
themselves indulge; and, indeed, here 
I would deprecate the wrath of the 
gentle reader on this score throughout 
these attempts, which would never 
have been made at all under the com- 
pulsion of using ‘‘ Mercator’s Scale,” 
and under foot or inch rule. 


*¢ SCHOLA RHETORICES., 


« Londini ad pontem, Billingi nomine, porta 
est 

Unde ferunt virides ostrea Nereides. 

Hic sibi perpetuam legit facundia sedem, 

Nec modus hic verbis, neve figura deest. 

Sermonem densis oratrix floribus ornat, 

Et fundit varios, ingeminatque, tropos. 

Et nervi, et veneres, et vis, et copia fandi. 
Insunt ; et justum singula pondus habent. 

O sedes, totidem multim celebrata per annos ! 
Omne tibi rostrum cedit, et omne forum. 

Utraque, quos malit, titulos academia jactet, 
At tibi aguarass Janua nomen erit |” 


Here I am off to an ad libitum 
movement. | 


THE SCHOOL OF RHETORIC, 


By London Bridge stands Billin te, 
here nymphs, by men por oyster- 
wenches, 
Bring fish to sell, and hold debate. 
Here eloquence sits throned on benches, 
And arguments so-fisticate 
Adroitly clenches, 


Professors of the softer sex 
Pour out vocabulary vigour, 
In speech that Priscian would perplex, 
Unfettered by grammatic rigour, 
Defying all the law directs 

Of mood and figure. 


Yield either Senate—Pulpit—Bar— 

Your pleading, preaching, and debating, 

Apologetic ifs, and war 

Of words—mistaking and misstating— 

Compared to theirs not very far 
emoved from prating. 


Ye Oxford Tutors, Cambridge Dons, 

Who empty heads are ever filling 

With parallellipepidons, 

And classic stuff, not worth a shilling, 
Driving o’er the Asinorum Pons, 

By ——s urging dolts unwilling : 

To Mother Wit go take your sons, 

And pass them through the Gate of Billing. 
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The following is of far other char- 
acter ; it took the usher in one of his 
gentlest moods. Be sure, he loved 
children ; their innocence was both 
after and in his own heart. 


“IN STATUAM SEPULCHRALEM INFANTIS 
DORMIENTIS, 


Infans venuste, qui sacros dulces agens 
In hoc sopores marmore, ; 
Placidissima quiete compéstus jaces, 
Et inscius culpe et metis, 
Somno fruaris, docta quam dedit manus 
Sculptoris ; et somno simul, 
Quem nescit artifex vel ars effingere, 
Fruaris innocentia.” 
ON THE SEPULCHRAL STATUE OF A 
SLEEPING CHILD. 
Beautiful child! whose marble effigy 
Layeth so silently its placid head 
pon this sainted bed, 
With so calm front, and blameless excellence, 
Enjoy the sleep the hand of sculptor gave; 
And that, too, which no art 
Of sculptor can impart, 
The sweet sleep of thy grave— 
Thy sleep of innocence, 


The next is a quaint epitaph. I 
could not quite hit its conciseness, 
and have more aimed at its quaint- 
ness. And here, speaking of short 
epitaphs, let me tell of the shortest I 
know—a practical though a grave pun. 
It is in the ante-chapel of a college 
in Oxford, a small stone let into a 
larger, and only these words :—‘ Hic 
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jacet Bob Shortgrave.” But now to 
Vincent Bourne’s epitaphian concise- 
ness. 


“ Hic jaceo T. L. 
Quinquagenarius ; 
Tue, lector, exemplum mortalitatis : 
Peccatis, doloribus et morbis 
Ad sepulchrum usque depressus. 
Qui vixerim, si nescias, nolis sciscitari : 
Si scias, malis oblivisci : 

Hoc unicum contentus doceri, 
Quéd in terram, cui tu pariter cognatus es, 
Propero resolvi : 

Nec tu interim huc etiam descendere 
Moraris.” 


EPITAPH. 


Here lies T. L., 
My age, a span. 
The common lot of man, 
Is but to die 
As I, 
Pain, sorrow, sin, 
Fought with me to the grave—and saw me in. 
What life I led, 
If known, be little said ; 
Unknown—ask not ; 
*Tis best forgot: 
Suffice to know 
That we were both made of the selfsame earth 
From birth. 
Mine lies below, 
And turns to dust, 
As soon—yours must. 


The vanity of vanities is not 
passed from the usher’s mind, ex- 
emplifying what Cowper calls his 
rational and even religious reflec- 
tion. I fear I have amplified the 
following :— 


“ PYRAMIS, 

“Pyramidum sumptus, ad celum et sidera 
ducti, 

Quid dignum tanta mole, quid intus habent? 

Ah! nihil intus habent, nisi nigrum informe 
cadaver ; 

Durata in saxum est cui medicata caro. 

Ergone porrigitur monumentum in jugera 
tota ! 

Ergo tot annorum, tot manuumque labor! 

Integra sit morum tibi vita ; hec Pyramis 
esto; 

Et poterunt tumulo sex satis esse pedes.” 


THE PYRAMID. 


At vast expense was raised this Pyramid— 
For what ? 
That a poor human body should not rot,. 
Embalmed and hid. 
Its blackened skin, 

And its gum-hardened substance, lies within, 
For this what acres gave their whole extent! 
And years of cost, 

And many thousand hands, their labour lost. 
Seek thou a nobler monument; 

Build high 
The Pyramid within thy mind; 
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Lift up thy virtue to affect the sky, 
And leave the towering Pyramid behind. 
Be thy life pure, 

Nor ask if brick-built acres shall endure ! 
Six feet by two will be sufficient found 
To make thy mortal hillock in the holy 

i ground, 


The reader will not forget Horace’s 
‘*Tu Secanda Marmora,” nor to what 
account Fielding turned the thought 
in his Death of Captain Blifil, while 
planning the vast enlargement of 
Alworthy’s house: ‘* He took, there- 
fore, measure of that proportion of 
soil which was now become ade- 
quate to all his future purposes, 
and he lay dead on the ground, a 
great though not a living example 
of the truth of that observation of 
Horace— 


‘ Tu secanda marmora 
Locus sub ipsum funus: et sepulchri 
Immemor, struis domos.’”’ 


Which sentiment I shall thus give to 
the English reader: ‘‘ You provide 
the noblest materials for building, 
when a pickaxe and a spade are only 
necessary ; and build houses of five 
hundred by a hundred feet, forgetting 
that of six by two.” Making this 
extract from the inimitable Fielding, 
I cannot very much go out of the 
way if I conclude the remarks with 
his epitaphian satire. Thus says the 
novelist :— 

‘The captain was now interred, 
and might perhaps have already made 
a large progress towards oblivion, had 
not the friendship of Mr Alworthy 
taken care to preserve his memory 
by the following epitaph, which was 
written by a man of as great genius 
as integrity, and one who perfectly 
well knew the captain :— 


* Here lies, 
In expectation of a joyful rising, 
, he Body of 7 
Captain John Blifil. 
London 
had the Honour of his Birth, 
Oxford 
of his Education, 
His Parts 
were an Honour to his Profession 
and to his Country, 
His Life to his Religion 
and Human Nature. 
He was a Dutiful Son, 
An Affectionate Father, 
a sincere Friend, 
a devout Christian, 
and a good Man, 
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His inconsolable Widow 
hath erected this stone, 
the Monument of 
his Virtues, 
and of her Affection.” 

There is not a word here that does 
not tell; but that all was written by 
‘a man of as great genius as inte- 
grity, and one who perfectly well 
knew the captain,” is a stroke of wit 
and satire upon epitaphs and epitaph- 
makers that has never been exceeded 
in power. 

What part of that wondrous work 
is not full of wit and wisdom! True, 
it is not in all respects a picture of 
our day, but it lets us see through 
many a veil of moral gossamer, and 
has throughout the strong sinews, 
bones, and blood of human nature. 
Strange that it should have been 
thought by moralists an improper 
book—those very moralists who put, 
religiously and morally, into the hands 
of the young of both sexes the insi- 
dious, seducing, dangerous scenes of 
Clarissa Harlowe. I remember once 
calling upon that excellent, able, and 
deep-thinking man, Dean Rennell. A 
divine of no small fame, and of some 
grave importance, came in. ‘* Well, 
Mr Dean,” said he, ‘‘ I suppose you 
do nothing now but amuse yourself 
with light reading, such as your fa- 
vourite book, the History of a Found- 
ling.” I don’t know,” quoth the 
dean, ‘‘ doctor, what you call light 
reading, but I find Fielding’s work no 
light reading at all, for it induces the 
deepest thinking.” But to return to 
Vincent Bourne. The following seems 
to have received a hint from the 
‘‘ French economists,” who, as is 
known, maintained that foreign com- 
merce is exchange, but adds not to 
the stock of a nation’s wealth :— 


*© OCEANUS PREDATOR ET RESTITUTOR, 


*¢ Abluit Oceanus terras hinc inde jacentes ; 
Excavat et ripas, subtus edendo, salum. 
At neque contrahitur tellus subducta ra- 

pinis; 
At neque fit furtis auctior unda suis. 
Nam parte ex alia desertam extendit arenam 
Littus, et é mediis insula crescit aquis. 
Nil prodest lucrum, cui damna qualia; fines 
Oceanus mutat, sed superare nequit.”” 


OCEAN, THE PLUNDERER AND THE 
RESTORER, 


The ocean eats into the shore, 
Yet never gains one fathom more, 
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But, giving up whate’er it takes, | 
Enlarges coasts, and islands makes. 

It plunders, yet it nought retains— 

Earth has no loss, and sea no gains. 

So ’tis with wealth, if men would set 
Against it all their toil and fret. 

How what is won to-day, to-morrow 

Pays back—and with its interest, sorrow. 
Ocean and wealth both shift their grounds, 
But cannot pass th’ appointed bounds. 


I think the reader’s pleasure will 
not be ill consulted, if upon this ocean 
subject I quote the well-known tale 
of King Canute, so quaintly told by 
old Fuller, whose good-humoured 
wit neither vice nor folly could 
escape :—‘* A parasite (and sooner 
will a hot May want flies than 
a king’s court such flatterers) sought 
to puff up King Canutus with 
an opinion of his puissance, as 
if, because England and Norway, 
therefore Zolus and Neptune, must - 
obey him. In confuting of whose 
falsehood, Canutus commanded his 
chair of state to be set on the 
sea-shore nigh Southampton, and 
settled himself thereon. Then he 
imperiously commanded the waves 
(as a fence which walled that land 
belonging unto him) to observe their 
due distance, not presuming to ap- 
proach him. The surly waves were 
so far from obeying, they heard him 
not, who listened only to the procla- 
mation of a higher Monarch—‘ Hi- 
ther shalt thou come, and no farther,’ 
(Job, xxxviii. 11,) and made bold to 
give the king’s feet so coarse a kiss 
as wetted him up to the knees. On 
this accident King Canutus made an 
excellent sermon: first, Adoring the 
infinite power of God, sole Com- 
mander of the winds and waves; 
secondly, Confessing the frailty of all 
flesh, unable to stop the least drop of 
the sea; thirdly, Confuting the pro- 
faneness of flatterers fixing an_infi- 
nite power in a finite creature.” 

It is a pretty tale, that told by 
Strada, of the rivalry between the 
Shepherd and the Nightingale. This 
is Vincent Bourne’s version :— 


“STRADZ PHILOMELA, 


‘* Pastorem audivit calamis Phiiomela canen- 
tem, 
Et voluit tenues ipsa referre modos ; 
Ipsa retentavit numeros, didicitque retentans 
Argutum fida reddere voce melos, 
Pastor inassuetus rivalem ferre, misellam 
Grandius ad carmen provocat, urget avem. 


oD 
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Tuque etiam in modulos surgis, Philomela ; 
sed impar 
Viribus, heu impar, exanimisque cadis. 
certamen! tristis victoria ! cantum 
Maluerit pastor non superasse tuum.” 


THE NIGHTINGALE OF STRADA. 
A shepherd, piping on his reeds, was heard 
B ¢ melodious bird, 
The nightingale—but poets have preferr’d 
Sweet Philomel. 


And very hard she tried, with learning long, 
And all her little might of song, 
To imitate the notes, or low or strong, 
Cadence and swell. 


That shepherd, proud of skill, did little look 
For such a rival—nor did brook 
The small compeer, and thenceforth boldly 
took 
A higher strain. 


And thus did he provoke her—she, poor 
thing, 
Her utmost voice did fling, 
And in a fatal strife essayed to sing, 
Alas! in vain, 
Poor bird! why didst thou with that shep- 
herd vie, 
Aiming at strains too high, 
Giving thy life, (for thou didst fall and die,) 
To shepherd’s art ? 


Oh, victory hardly won! Oh, cruel meed, 
Won by so sad a deed ! 
Rather that shepherd he had broke his reed, 
Than thou thy heart. 


Now, I must confess, I am but a 
loose translator of the next. Owl 
gravity one has a spite against; for I 
am quite certain it will look condem- 
nation upon anything so light as these 
rhymes. The parrot that could not 
speak was said by the owner to think 
the’ more, and the cunning rogue 
sold him for a higher price. 

Many are the human owls one 
meets with, whose opinions lie in 
perpetual frowns, who, if they would 
but speak them out, would only ex- 
pose their nonsense. 


** PLUS SCIRE OPORTET, QUAM LOQUI, 


“ Que gravitas oculis! et que Constantia 
fronti ! 
Sobrius ut toto pectore Bubo sapit ! 
Ales Pythagor& dignus, dignusque Minerva ! 
Sermonis parcus, consiliique tenax ! 
Oh habitet tecum, Bubo, et sit pectore in isto, 
Quiquid habes : quoties effiuet, omen erit.” 


IT IS BEST TO KNOW MUCH, AND SPEAK 
LITTLE, 


How gravely stares the sober owl, 

How like a judge—he well might pass 
For wisdom’s transmigrated fowl, 

Once Pallas or Pythagoras, 
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. The latter sage was he, mayhap, 
As for deep thinking once he had 
Enter’d the order of La Trappe, 
He is so silent and so sad. 


So sparing of his speech, he looks 
Just come from out the cave Tro- 
phonian— 
As one had conn’d the Sybil’s books, 
And knew the numbers Babylonian. 


Keep to thyself whate’er thou knowest, 
Feather’d solemnity ; for so men 
Are caught with that grave face thou 
showest— ; 
Thine every utterance is an omen. 


Do the Edie Ochiltrees only exist 
in Sir Walter’s novels? Are they 
driven from this uncharitable world ? 
Is the not “‘long-remembered,” but 
long-forgotten beggar, no longer any 
man’s guest? Well, I won’t pen the 
epitaphs of the race; they have no 
friend since Lamb died. But the 
** jolly beggar ” is an ancient indeed ! 
Hear, then, what an Irus has to say 
for himself :— 


“ REGNARE NOLO, LIBER UT NON SIM MIHI. 
“Trus ego (hec musam memini cecinesse jo- 
cosam.) 
Pauper, et 4 cunis claudus—et Irus ero. 
Et mihi tibicen lignum, quod cruris iniquis 
Gressibus officium prestat—et Irus ero. 
Ad latus ampullam gesto, sed non ita magnam 
Unde bibam, quando siccus—et Irus ero. 
Pera mihi pendet duplex ; salis altera custos, 
Altera, que panem servat—et Irus ero. 
Longa mihi tunica est, et pannis obsita ; 
Nympham 
Quz tamen interdum celet—et Irus ero. 
Insidiis procul atque metu, immunisque 
pericli, 
In cell vivo tutus—et Irus ero. 
Invidiam supra, Dominoque beatior omni, 
Irus ero, et (regnet, qui velit) Irus ero.” 


I'll be but a beggar—so says an old song, 

For poor was I born, to the poor I belong ; 

I waddle with one leg of wood, like a ladle, 

As born for a beggar, and lame from the 
cradle. 


I'll still be a beggar. 


I’ve a flask at my side, it holds none of the 
worst— 

I take a good sup on’t as oft as I thirst ; 

I’ve a bag for my bread, and a bag for my salt ; 

And my table ’s soon spread, for I only cry 


I'll be but a beggar. 


I wear a long coat—it has many a patch ; 

But at times a tight lass *twill hold under its 
thatch. 

I live without fear; for my heart never 
grieves 

For thinking my plate may be stolen by 
thieves. 

I'll still be a beggar, 
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I live in a cellar—a bit of a hole, 

But ’tis quite big enough to keep body and 
soul. 

No mortal I envy—I’d not stir a peg 

To be king of the realm—’tis far better to 
be 


I'll still be a beggar. 


Now from the honest beggar to the 
cunning publican :— 


** AOPON AANPON. 


‘¢ Cives in campos quoties innubilus aer 
Elicit, et tepidum ver, zephyrique leves ; 
Terga bovis, vel terga suis, satis utraque 

salsa, 
Caupo suburbanus donat, ut hospes edat. 
Nec fraudi successus abest optatus; ad hamum 
Gobio festinat plurimus, et capitur. 
Conviva insidiis deceptus editque sititque ; 
Nec sentit, quantum crescit edendo sitis, 
Non adeo est largus, non est, quem credis, 
amicus ; 
Ut vendat potum, dat tibi caupo cibum.” 


GIFT AND NO GIFT. 


In spring-time, when the Cits run down 

To country village out of town, 

The cunning landlord of the Crown 
Gives dinners gratis, 


Gudgeons soon take the iixok—the treat 

Fall to, on bacon and salt meat, 

And since they dine for nothing, eat, 
he, jam satis! 


But when the hunger cries a halt, 

They find that pork so very salt 

Makes double charge on landlord’s malt : 
Their money’s taken. 


In gift too large suspect a snare ; 

Of too high-salted meats beware ; 

To save your own, *tis well to spare 
The landlord’s bacon. 


The following is a satire on great 
names, showing the uses to which 
great Cesar’s dust may be applied. 
It makes a mock of Caesars and 
Pompeys :— 


* TIANTA TEAQS. 


* Heroum quo fama abiit! vulgataque 
quondam 
Antiquis ubi sunt nomina in historiis! 
Heu! quanta humanis insunt ludibria rebus ! 
Gloria, cum tantim gloria, quam nihiliest! 
Pompeium quis conjiceret nunc esse Mo- 
lossum ! 
Cesara quis lanii crederet esse canem ! 
At sunt; rivales at sunt ; certaminis (aut os 
Aut offam carnis projice) testis eris. 
Scipio, fulmen adhuc belli, tauro involat acer, 
Kt validos lacerat dente tenace toros ! 
Quod defensor erat Trojez, defensor et 
horti est ; 
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Et Canis est. Hector, quod fuit. Hector 
homo,' 

Qui preter reliquos sevus sitiensque cruoris, 
Ille, nec immerito, dicitur ille Nero! 

Ut coriis fures unctis absterreat, ille 
Latratu multo perpete nocte furit. 

En quo processit verborum injuria! Brutus 
Expellit porcos, et Cato servat oves. 

At neque servatur major reverentia divis, 
At neque celitibus nomina sancta magis: 
Juno, Diana, Venus, quondam celebrata poetis 

Numina, jam nuribus sunt gremialis amor: 
Curribus ad varios ccetus hine inde feruntur; 
Seu fors Templa magis, sive Theatra juvent. 
Si foret in terris Democritus, hanc quoque 
justam 
Materiem ristis dixerit esse sui.” 


LAUGHTER ALL—AND FOR ALL, 


Alas! the glory of historic page— 
The fame of heroes scarce lives half an age ; 
How ends in ridicule the pride of story, 
Glory how empty—if it be but glory. 
Pompey, a mastiff, watches near your hall, 
And bulldog Cesar guards a butcher’s stall. 
Rivals of old, they show the selfsame spite ; 
Throw them a bone, and for a bone they fight. 
Scipio, the bolt of war, a vulgar hound, 
Flies at a bull and pins him to the ground. 
Hector, once Troy’s defender, now a dog, 
Defends your cabbages from man and hog. 
Have you a savage brute you cannot tame? 
You very aptly give him Nero’s name ; 
A surly terrier, all night long he howls, 
And keeps from thieves your fleeces and 
your fowls. , 
O mockery of man’s heroic line! 
Cato a sheep-dog! Brutus worries swine ! 
Gods quaff no nectar now from golden cups 5 
Celestials have their downs, and brutes 
their ups; 
Olympus litters nothing now but pups. 
Juno, Diana, Venus, once the pets 
Of mighty poets, now of vain coquettes, 
Are fondled lapdogs—carried everywhere, 
In coach to church, or to the theatre. 
Should fate Democritus to life restore 
To see so wondrous change, he’d laugh the 


more, 
And louder than he ever laughed before. 


Here we have puss in a corner. 


“© NON ES QUOD SIMULAS. 


*¢ Ante focum nutatque et lumina claudet 
herilem 

Et stupida, et vultu seria, Felis anus. 

Nil ea lascivi salttis meminisse videtur ; 

Lusi si spectes, nil juvenilis habet, 

Sed grave sed prudens quamvis, castumque 
tuetur, 

Caudam, cum tempus fert, agitare potest.” 


NOT, NOT YOU SEEM. 


Before your fire, too dull to purr, 

Sits madam puss—her eyes she closes, 
And tucks her paws beneath her fur, 
And indolently stupid dozes. 


Who would believe she e’er could frolic ? 
To see her look so grave, and smitten 
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With that indifference melancholic, 
Or think she ever was a kitten ? 


Demurest cats, grave, old, and grey, 

Know they have tails, tho’ loth to whisk °em 
You to amuse with wanton way, 

Choose their own time and place to frisk °em. 


I do not pretend to offer these 
translations as evidence of the genius 
of Vincent Bourne, but they serve to 
show the sort of things he loved to 
clothe in verse. However poor my 
work, there has been amusement, and 
chiefly in this, that it has given me a 
perception of the charm of that neat- 
ness, in which Cowper thought the 
usher not excelled by Ovid. I have 
been led on, likewise, when reading 
light and playful compositions, to 
think them into Latin. Many are the 
years since I was versed in verse— 
that is, ‘‘ versibus Latine redditis.” 
However I have failed, I shall at 
least deserve well of the reader, for 
renewing a pleasure he might not 
otherwise receive, by first taking 
from former pages of Maga, and offer- 
ing it here, a little piece of exquisite 
beauty, which has quite haunted me 
from the day I first read it. I believe 
it was the only contribution from the 
author, whoever he was. It was 
published in Maga of September 1836. 


CHLORIS ASLEEP, 


As Chloris lay asleeping 
Beneath a willow weeping, 
Whose leaves did vie in keeping 

Pert Phebus from her face, 
Young Zephyr,—as I ween, 
Impatient for that scene,— 
Came trembling in between, 

And rustled in the place. 
But when the nymph he saw, 
O’ercome with secret awe, 

He whisp’ring did withdraw 

Behind the trees again, 
And there, the boughs among, 
With reverential song 
Of sighs and murmurs, long, 

Went uttering all his pain. 
But courting and manceuvre 
And all could never move her 

From that sweet repose. 


“Then burnt the jealous sun 
At seeing what was done, 
And quickly he begun 

To wrestle with the shade, 
And he watch’d every chance 
Like a hero of romance, 
With his beam for a lance, 

Till a passage so he made. 
And though a moment more, 
-And the happy time was o’er, 
And the branches as before 

Veil’d her beauty from his sight, 
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Yet did he swiftly reach her, 
And he kiss’d the lovely creature, 
And ran o’er every feature 
In a tremor of delight. 
But courting and manceuvre 
And all could never move her 
From that sweet repose. 


Then a gay little brook, 
Running by, courage took, 
And he filled all the nook 
With his amorous voice, 
And in tones low and sweet 
He began her to greet, 
And in flowing at her feet 
Vow’d ever to rejoice. 
From afar in the glade, 
Echo sent him, he said, 
To. arouse the sweet maid 
From that long long rest, 
For since Chloris slept on 
Her music was all gone, 
And lost was the tone 
She had aye lov’d best. 
But flattery and manceeuvre 
And all could never move her 
From that sweet repose. 


Then Blossom was in love, 
Looking down from above ;— 
Against it he strove, 

But was vanquish’d soon; 
For the charm it increas’d, 
Till at last quite opprest, 

He sunk on her breast 

In a rapturous swoon. 

But courting and manceuvre 
And all could never move her 
From that sweet repose. 


But as Chloris lay asleeping 

Beneath the willow weeping, 

Young Ctesiphon was creeping 
All gently to the place ;— 

For a spirit that day 

Had told him where she lay, 

And love led the way 
With a stealthy pace. 

Then, Brook, give over feigning, 

And, Zephyr, leave complaining, 

And, Sun, no more be straining 
For a kiss from without; 

And you, saucy Blossom, 

Come, leave my Chloris’ bosom ;— 

But your leaves, ye trees,—dispose ‘em 
In curtains round about. 

So may the gods approve her, 

~~ Ctesiphon could move her 

rom that sweet repose. 


The music of this little piece is 
quite delicious; and so, to give it a 
kind of tune, I have rhymed the 
Latin. 


** CHLORIS DORMIENS, 


* Salice sub pensili 
Chloris dormiebat, 

Arbor umbra tonsili 
Foliorum nebat 

Tegmen, ut Sol impudens 
Os Virginis petebat. 
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Zephyrus intrabat 
oce susurrante, 
Et visi Nympha, stabat 
Pede hesitante— 
Et condit se post arborem, 
Ubi fuit ante. 


Tbi lamentatur 
Fundens lachrymabile 
Ut meeroris satur 
Carmen quam amabile, 
Atque diu queritur 
Vulnus insanabile. 


Sed neque Ars nec ulla 
Vel carminum medulla, 

Spirantium amorem, 
Dulcem queant solvere 

Virginis soporem. 


Notis hisce rebus 
Vertit lumen oris 
Invidus hue Phebus— 
Et valedicit Horis 
Cum umbra certaturus— 
Est osculanda Chloris. 


Arripit et gladium 
Alter ut Orlando, 

Pro hasta capit radium— 
Vigilior tentando— 

Comburit, rupit, iter ut 
Fervidior amando. 


Felix—at brevi spatio, 
Fronde arctiore, 
Umbra ruit—basio 
Sed Phoebus suo more 
Totam percurrit virginem 
Tremulante ore. 


Nec dolus—nec amplexus, 

Nec osculorum nexus 
Spirantium amorem, 

Dulcem queant solvere 
Virginis soporem. 


Tum Rivulus jucundus, 
Implevit animose, 

Recessus errabundus 
Lené studiose 

Ad pedes repens Virginis 
Murmurante voce. 


Ait, Echo, se misisse 
Echo conquerentem, 
* Non Musam superesse 
Quam sequerer canentem— 
Ni Chlorin excitaveris 
Amatam, dormientem.’ 


Non hee incantamenta, 
Non ulla blandimenta, 
Spirantia amorem, 
Dulcem queant solvere 

Virginis soporem. 


Intuens at Flosculus, 
Perditus amore 
Desuper Arbusculis 
Cadit, fusus rore 
Inque sinum Virginis 
Ruens suo more 
Mille rapit basia 
In pectore et ore. 


Tentamen nec obsequium 

Non dulce hoc deliquium, 

Dulcem queant solvere 
Virginis soporem. 


Ut sub salicto Chloris 
Jamdudum dormiebat, 
Ctesiphon instar floris 
Puer nitidus repebat, 
Ductus quodam numine 
Nympha quo jacebat 
Amor ipse forsitan 
Illum adducebat. 


Mitte, Zephyre, ambire— 
Mitte, Rivule, sectari— 

Mitte, Phoebe, cireumire 
Et niti et luctari. 

Non potis est extrinsecus 
Et longe osculari. 


Cur Floscule superbis— 
Abi—linque sinum, ora— 
En lectus est in herbis— 
Vos fronde, ne sit mora, 
Arbores connectite 
Aula arctiora. 


Di juvant—et Cupido— 
Hoc nuptiali nido 

Confessus est amorem, 
Qui solus queat solvere 
Virginis soporem.” 


I have lately met with some Latin 
lines in Menagiana, which I cannot 
but imagine to be the less perfect ori- 
ginal of this exquisite, playful piece of 
elegance—Chloris asleep. It is not 
the same thought, but so akin to it 
that there is a visible resemblance. 
The Chloris may be the ‘ matre 
pulchra filia pulchrior.” 


‘© CULEX LYCORIDEM PUNGENS. 


‘‘ Nuper sub viridi Lycoris umbra, 
Tensim, dum legit, occupante somno, 
Molli cespite fusa dormiebat. 
Presso tune Zephyrus silebat ore, 
Una totus et hortulus silebat, 
Tantum proxima garriebat unda 
Grato murmure, sed minus loquaci; 
Cum circumvolitans hue, et illuc, 
Dum querit violas culex, rosasque,, 
Os Lycoridis involare ceepit. 

Et tum, se ratus insidere flori, 
Fallebat siquidem venustiorum 
Certans purpura purpure rosarum, 
Dulcem sedulus ebibebat auram. 
Infixa tamen altius beatum 

Dum proboscide colligit saporem, 
Expergiscitur ilicet puella 

Testata applicita manu dolorem. 
At suavi interea furens rapina, 
Volucris fugit improba, et jocoso 
Applaudit sibi per vireta bombo. 
Tune id ergo scelus ferres Cupido? 
Impune ut culicis minuta cuspis 
Turbarit domine mee quietem. 
Quam turbare tue faci, tnisque 
Negatum fuit hactenus sagittis.”” 
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CHLORIS STUNG BY A GNAT. 


Chloris lay with her book 
In a leafy nook, 
Till sleep overtook 

Her lids as she read. 


And Zephyr on the day, 

In passing that way, 

Saw the maid where she lay 
On her green grass bed. 


He stood with voice suppressed, 
And a secret fear confessed, 
To disturb her lovely rest, 

And a silence so sweet. 


For all was still around 

The leaf-shadowed ground, 

Save the brook with softened sound, 
Half murmuring at her feet. 


Then a Gnat with drony drum 

And busy buzzing hum, 

To the bower chanced to come 
On the Maiden’s repose. 


Straight to her lip he flew, 

For he thought the ruby hue 

Of the purple moist with dew, 
Was nought but a rose, 


And at once did he begin 

To work his way within; 

And he punctured the skin, 
Precious nectar to sip. 


Then awakened, she applies— 

As she opened her eyes, 

With pain and surprise— 
Her soft hand to her lip. 


But the gnat had ta’en his flight 

Through the foliage bright; 

And in rapture of delight, 
Went murmuring along, 


As if he should say, 
Lovely maiden, good day; 
And, as thus I fly away, 

I'll give you my song. 
Shame, Cupid! such poor thing 
As an insect on the wing, 


Should do more with little sting 
Than your arrows and bows. 


Did you flatter or reprove her? 

Chloris slept—no tried maneuvre— 

Nor your pungent darts could move her 
From her sweet repose. 


The ink was not dry on the last 
words of my translation, when a cri- 
tic, who always affects to be a good- 
natured friend, walked in. 

Critic.—‘* You have not done jus- 
tice to the original in this translation ; 
perhaps you wished to magnify the 
merit of Chloris asleep ? ” 

I.—‘* My good friend, I have done 
justice to neither; and am inclined, 
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with you, to think poorly of the latter 
translation.” 

Critic. —“* That may be true 
enough—the Latin may be as bad as 
the English translation; but then, 
you know, the comparison will be, 
not between the Latin and the Eng- 
lish, but the English and English ; 
and I hope you”— 

I.—“* Do not mean to make that 
comparison — certainly not; but re- 
member, as you have read out as 
badly as you well could mine, you 
have made them partly yours. 


“© ¢ Quem recitas meus est, O Fidentine, © 
libellus, 
Sed male cum recitas, incipit esse tuus.’” 


Or, take it in French :— 


“ Mes vers paroissent si mauvais, 
Paul, de l’air dont tu les débites 
Qu’il semble, quand tu les récites, 
Que ce soit toi qui les as faits,”” 


Critic.—“ Reading your rhymes, 
I could but imitate the hammer with 
which they appear to have been 
beaten out.” 

I.—“ Now, you are pretending to 
be original, and are not. That is not 
your thought. You shall be the critic 
criticised — the translator compared 
in your turn. That was said upon a 
translation of Horace :— 


*¢¢ T] faudroit, soit dit entre nous, 

A deux Divinités offrir ces deux Horaces, 

Le Latin 4 Venus la Maitresse des Graces, 
Et le Frangois 4 son Epoux.’” 


‘* You have me there,” said the 
Critic, and there ended the dialogue. 

The following is lively enough, 
and is given to Fontenelle :— 


“* Je suis,” crioit jadis Apollon 4 Daphné, 

Lorsque tout hors d’haleine il couroit 
aprés elle, 

Et lui contoit pourtant la longue kyrielle 

Des rares qualités dont il étoit orné— 

‘ Je suis le Dieu des vers, je suis bel né:’ 

Mais les vers n’etoient point le charme 
de la belle. 

‘ Je sais jouer du luth, arrestez;’ bagatelle; 

Le luth ne pouvoit rien sur ce cour 
obstiné. 

‘ Je connois la vertu de la moindre racine; 

Je suis n’en doutez pas, Dieu de 'a 
Mediciné.’ 

Daphné couroit plus fort 4 ce nom si fatal. 

Mais s’il eu dit, ‘ Voyez, quelle est vétre 
conquéte, 

Jesuis un jeune Dieu, beau, gallant, liberal,’ 


Daphné, sur ma parole, auroit tourné la 
téte, 
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APOLLO AND DAPHNE, 


When Daphne was flying, Apollo pursuing, 
ones quite out ‘of breath with his fruit- 
ess endeavour, 
And, praising himself—"twas a new kind of 
wooing— 
The things he recounted in which he was 
clever. 


** Of verse I’m the god.”—“ Tis mere jin- 

pling and chiming.” 
“TI play on the lute, no performer can 
match me.” 

Quoth Daphne: “ Your luting and fiuting 
and rhyming 

Are nothing to me—you may whistle to 
catch me.” 


“T've the gift, too, of medicine—can cure 
you of phtisic; 
I’ve such knowledge of herbs, no diseases 
shall hurt you. ” 
Daphne flew faster still, at the mention of 
physic, 
And left him discussing medicinal virtue. 


But if he had said, “* Turn—behold whom 
you’re shunning— 
The youthful, the graceful, the beauteous 
Apollo °— 
Her head had been turned, and, instead of 
her running 
Away, and he flying, been ready to follow. 


I know not where I got the next ; 
if there is half a conceit in it, there is 
a whole tenderness :— 


“¢ Pour chasser de sa souvenance 
L’ami secret, 
On se donne tant de souffrance 
Pour peu d’effet. 


Une si douce fantaisie 
Toujours revient 

En songeant qu’il faut qu’on oublie 
On s’en souvient.”’ 


To bid a cherish’d dream depart, 
The dearest ties of love to sever, 
Is but a sorrow to the heart — 
The one beloved is loved for ever. 


The vision with each fond regret, 

Tho’ banished oft, returns the nearer, 
And every effort to forget 

Brings the loved image closer, dearer. 


This is an entire conceit, but not 
the worse on that account ; for it is 
what it professes to be; and the 
invention of the Concetto is proof that 
it was wanted in the kingdom of 
literature. 


« Me nive candenti petiit modo Julia, rebar 
Igne carere nivem, sed tamen ignis erat 
Quid nive frigidius? Nostrum tamen 
urere pectus $ 
Nix potuit manibus, Julia missa tuis. 
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Quis locus insidiis dabitur mihi tutus 
amoris 
Frigore concreta si latet ignis aqua ? 
Julia sola potes nostras extinguere flammas, 
Non nive non glacie, sed potes igne pari.” 


Straight at my breast fair Julia threw 

A snow-ball; and within I inly burned. 
That snow was fire; I little knew 

The fatal secret then I learned. 
Thy hands, dear Julia, sent the glow 
That kindled in the ¢oldest snow. 


Oh, Love! who shall escape thy snare, 
If ice thy fiercest flames can hold ? 

Let Julia’s heart the burning share, 
Or make this bosom icy cold, 

Julia, not ice, but fire like mine, 

To heal this heart, must burn in thine, 


The next dip into my basket 
brings up 
“IMITATION D’UN MADRIGAL DU CAVA- 
LIER MARIN, 
“ L’objet dont je suis idolatre, 
Lise a le sein de marbre, et les yeux de 
saphirs, 
Les lévres de rubis, la main de fin albatre, 
Le cour de diamant, ceur rebelle aux 
soupirs; 
Enfin ce n’est que pierre: ainsi plit a 
nature, 
Et je m’étonne encore que Lise soit si 
dure.” 


As this itself was an imitation, an 


ad libitum movement may be allowed 
in the translation. 


MADRIGAL, 


I do adore a lady fair; 

To precious stones I her compare : 
Her breast is marble; her bright eyes 
Throw round a light of sapphire dyes; 
Her eyes are rubies, red and bright; 
Her hands are alabaster white; 

Her heart a diamond is, throughout, 
All other light it putteth out; 

Nor sighs nor tears it doth admit, 

So Nature loves to harden it;— 
While thus all precious stones I see, 
In all her form and mind agree; 

She is so rich, and J so poor, 

In vain I look—in vain adore. 


Your Peace Societies may say 
what they please, and we suspect . 
half of them to be rogues, and the 
other half fools; but there is some- 
thing in a good working courage 
that has a wondrous charm. We do 
not respect the man who has it ;—res- 
pect is not the word—we love him. 
Courage is to man what beauty is to 
woman—a right instinct, a privilege, 
that he must not lack, and claim to 
be a man. And he who proves his 
credentials true is a true man, let no 
one doubt it; who does, denies him- 
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self. Here is an epitaph upon the 
brave old Rantzau. I said that cou- 
rage is man’s beauty; but I see the 
writer, ‘‘ Tamworth Reresby, Gent.,” 
in his Miscellany, from which I take 
the epithet, goes somewhat beyond 
that thought; for he says, speaking 
of his general mutilation, ‘‘ This de- 
formity of his person constituted the 
beauty of the following epitaph : ”— 


* Du corps du grand Rantzau tu n’as qu’une 
des parts, 

L’autre mortié resta dans les plaines de Mars: 

Il dispersa par tout ses membres et sa gloire 

Tout abattu qu’il fut, il demeura vainqueur. 

Son sang fut en cent lieux le prix de sa vic- 
toire ; 

Et Mars ne luy laissa rien entiers que le 
coeur.” 


EPITAPH. 
Of brave old Rantzau here lie few remains— 
The other parts are in the battle plains. 
His limbs as widely as his glory spread— 
By war anatomised, he conquering bled. 
His blood, the coin he spent in glory’s mart, 
And then left whole no portion but his heart. 


Now, that is very well for an am- 
bassador to read to an ambassador— 
probably a colonel to a major—but it 
isn’t quite the music for a subaltern, 
and won’t do at all for sergeant or 
corporal. I must tune the martial 
pipe anew—it must have more heart 
put into the song of it—so here I try 
again: it is little more than changing 
the tune. 


Here lies but little of old Rantzau, 

The bravest man that ever you saw. 

On many a field of battle he left 

The — greater part of him hacked and 
cleft ; 

For he cared not his limbs chopp’d to chips, 

So that glory and victory crown’d his lips. 

And his blood was the coin he freely spent 

To purchase renown wherever he went; 

So he fought till he dropt off part by part, 

And — was left of him whole but his 

eart. 


I hope the whole regiment would 
salute this with huzza! Who does 
not remember the thrill with which 
he first read Burns’ description of the 
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conquering yet dying soldier, who 
only thought, when he knew ‘twas 
** Royal Geordie’s will,” * 


“ how to kill 
Twa at a blow.” 


There’s quick work for your ‘ friends 
of humanity” to carp at. And how 
his latest breath was spent “in faint 
huzzas!” We are to have a good 
militia; let, therefore, every man set 
hir face against these sham and “ tur- 
bulent peace-mongers.” AndsoI beg 
every reader to admire old Rantzau’s 
epitaph; and, therefore, you see I 
double it. 

Spring is pretty and feminine, 
gentle and soft, and therefore, like 
Tilburena, or any other heroine, 
should be ushered in with soft music, 
though not decked in white satin. 
This is nearly the last in Basket No. 
I., so L insert it, but totally forget of 
what it is a translation. It is a con- 
ceit, I think, enlarged. 


SPRING. 


The moist, the genial springtime fills 
The swollen brooks, the gurgling rills ; 
Soft dews begem the earth’s green cap, 
Through every fibre runs the sap. 

The tree puts forth the vigorous shoot, 
The pearl-dropt primrose decks its root. 
The moisten’d lids of opening flowers 
Look thankful up to skies of showers. 
Upon the mountain melts the snow 
That sparkles in the river’s flow. 

The little birds, from moisten’d throats, 
Proclaim the spring in liquid notes. 
The stream of life all nature feels— 
Earth, air, the secret law reveals. 
Then, Julia, look not with surprise 

If tears do flow from lover’s eyes. 

But since all things their like beget, 

If with these tears mine eyes be wet, 
Let thine the genial influence prove, 
And thus my tears beget thy love. 


M. Menage was reproached with 
having stolen an epigram. He re- 
plied, that, if he had in remembrance 
one of six lines, he had at least the 
merit of condensing it into two. 

The first is— 





~ “Peli him ’tis Royal Geordie’s will.’"— What stirring life is there in what follows. 
How weak is that praised by Menage of the French king willing, and the immediate 
passage of the Rhine. One was written by a man, the other a woman, Mademoiselle 


de la Vigne. 


“Le Roy parle. A sa parole, 
Plus vite qu’un trait necolé, 
On voit nager nos Guerriers. 


“ Et leur ardeur est si vive, 
Que deja sur l’autre rive 
Is ont cueilli des lauriers,”” 
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* Pour Cloris on fit ce portrait, 
Mais on n’y peut voir aucun trait 
De ceux qui la rendent si belle, 
Tl lui ressemble seulement 
Pour étre insensible comme elle 
A la passion de son amant.”” 


The epigram of two lines is far 
better— 


“ Ce portrait ressemble a la belle, 
Il est insensible comme elle.” 


The portrait’s very like ; for sce 
It is insensible as she.* 


I know not where I met with the 
original (nor in what language) of 
the following account of refined femi- 
nine cruelty— 


In Julia’s presence all her pride I feel, 
Yet absent, of my absence she complains; 
Her plaints no loss of me, no love reveals, 
But that she does not witness all my pains. 


For the next I must deprecate the 
reproof of every ‘* Denomination,” 
and of Cardinal Wiseman in particu- 
lar; and, without offence, may say, 
that the exception proving the rule 
of virtue, and all the cardinal ones 
having been imported recently, and 
universal propriety established under 
his holiness’s and every other sanc- 
tion, legitimate and illegitimate, the 
wit employed about the exception 
may be pardoned. It is a free trans- 
lation I offer. I believe the original 
is from Poggius. 


* Cantor lachrymas eliciens, 
Pagi non vafer admodum sacerdos 
Solemnes operans sacris ad aras, 
Festum Gargilius canebat hymnum, 
Et quantum poterat, placere dum se 
Amate putat auribus Lubine 
Tollebat resonans ad astra vocem, 
Felix precipue, sibique plaudens, 
Quod certi velut indices amoris 
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Quasdam lachrymulas canens videret 

Labi de teneris Lubine ocellis. 

Hanc ergo rogitans, ut alloquendi 

Sata est copia: ‘ Dic, age, venusta; 

Quid fiebas modo, me canente, queso ?” 

* Parce, ah! querere, parce,’ dixit illa, 

* Extinctus mihi nuper est assellus 

Qui non dissimilem tux subinde 

Tollebat resonans ad astra vocem.’ ” 

A curé once, the scandal’s very rare, 

Who thought of his Lubina more than prayer, 

(Love’s torch burns clear when better light 
is dim,) 

His mistress present, came to chant the hymn. 

His voice he raised as high as voice could be. 

Of his performance proud, he chanced to see 

Some tear-drops from Lubina’s eyes descend, 

And pleased thereat, he hastened to the end, 

And joined her, and then said, “ Lubina tell 

Why, when I chanted, tears so precious fell ?” 

* Oh! do not ask me,” was the maid’s ve 

‘“ There is a cause. Oh! do not ask me why! 

Know my poor ass is dead but t’other day, 

And when I heard you chant so loud a lay, 

And so like him, I thought of my dead ass— 

For, hearing you, methought I heard him 
bray.” 

I come to an end—may I hope be- 
fore the reader has put down the 
pages and cried ‘‘ Ohe, jam satis!” I 
offer but a motley assemblage—but 
in this world of much serious foolery, 
and foolish seriousness, motley is no 
bad mind’s wear: put it on, not out- 
wardly, but inwardly. It will keep 
out some care, or cover it. The field 
of literature has its light as well as 
its heavy artillery, its sharpshooters 
and skirmishers; and even in the 
most orderly practice of its evolu- 
tions, the fugleman is set foremost, 
and gives the best direction to others’ 
movements, when, to those who un- 
derstand not his attitudes, he only 
seems to be playing the fool or the 
buffoon. 





* This is well condensed by M. Menage. 


But there is quite as good a condensa- 


tion by our old friend Vincent Bourne, of that celebrated epitaph on Sir C. Wren, 


* Si queris monumentum, circumspice : ”— 
S.E 


Gulielmus Dickinson, Arm. 
Architectus, 
Qualis, suspice. 
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THOUGHTS UPON DINNERS. 


Tue ignorance of the vulgar, and 
the preposterous prejudices of the 
middle classes, who are always the 
last. to abandon error, have combined 
to cast a shade over the memory of 
that fine old Roman worthy, Apicius. 
Of course we allude to Apicius Celius, 
the second of that name, whose 
treatise, De Arte Coquinaria, is still 
extant, and may be consulted by 
those who are curious as to the 
domestic economy of the Roman 
kitchen. The first Apicius we take 
to have been a gormandiser, of more 
capacity than discretion—a mere 
prototype of the Emperor Maximinus, 
or of the famous Dando, whose 
ostracism occurred during the days 
of our juvenility. He gorged in the 
times of the Republic, and, like all 
republicans, was a large but hasty 
feeder. The third Apicius dined under 
Trajan, when Roman cookery had 
become essentially depraved through 
the cultivation of a false taste. Even 
in the time of Petronius, who lived 
some forty years earlier, the Roman 
kitchen exhibited signs of artificiality, 
which were the sure prelude of its 
coming decadence. Art had sup- 
planted nature—the cooks sought far 
less to delight than to astonish. 
Trajan, though a good man, and a 
just emperor, was a hard drinker; 
and we have good reason to believe 
that his addiction to the vinous vice 
prevented him from carrying into 
effect those judicious culinary reforms 
which, if introduced timeously, might 
have prolonged the existence of the 
Roman empire. But drinking, when 
carried to excess, invariably affects 
the appetite. Whatever the original 
views of Trajan may have been—and 
it is certain that, while in the field, 
he displayed the twist of a soldier— 
we know that, in his declining years, 
he cared little for food, but stuck 
tightly to the Falernian. His ex- 
ample was, of course, imitated by 
the court — provocatives to thirst 
became the ruling passion—and salted 
and highly seasoned dishes usurped 
the place of a succulent and nutritious 
diet. The third Apicius is believed 
to have been the inventor of ancho- 


vies: the first of that name rested 
his reputation on the discovery of 
hog’s puddings. 

But between the two there was a 
great gap, both of time and of culi- 
nary genius. Apicius Celius—a man 
who has had few equals in high philo- 
sophic enthusiasm—flourished under 
the reigns of Augustus and Tiberius, 
when the arts, literary and _ social, 
were in their prime, without exhibiting 
any symptoms of decay. The impe- 
rial dinners, in that age, were em- 
phatically good. Not only the im- 
mediate neighbourhood of Rome, but 
the extensive colonies, were ran- 
sacked for the raw material; the 
rarest delicacies from every climate of 
the world found their way to the 
Roman market, and were eagerly 
sought for and appropriated by know- 
ing and apt purveyors. The chef of 
Augustus was even more than a 
Soyer—he did not disguise, he simply 
heightened the effect of his dishes. 
That is indeed the great secret of 
art, the ne plus ultra of every kind of 
composition. Strength may coexist 
with rudeness, harshness, and cru- 
dity; but it is not necessarily com-- 
bined with them. To purge away 
the latter, and retain the former, is 
the aim of every truly great composer. 
But there is much danger in going 
too far, and overlaying the subject 
with ornament. This was the fault 
of the later Roman poets and rhetori- 
cians, and also of the cooks. They 
smothered nature, as it were, by the 
weight of their exceeding ornament. 
The excellent observations contained 
in the dialogue concerning oratory, 
which is usually attributed to Tacitus, 
are not less applicable to the causes 
of corrupt eloquence than to those of 
corrupt cookery. ‘‘ Invention,” says 
the author of that valuable treatise, 
‘¢ was on the stretch for novelty, and 
all looked for something better than 
perfection — something rare, far- 
fetched, and exquisite. New modes 
of pleasure were devised. In that 
period of luxury and dissipation, when 
the rage for new inventions was 
grown epidemic, Seneca arose.” Se- 
neca, though a political writer, was 
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not a cook—we wish we could say 
the same for the ingenious editor of 
the Economist—but he yielded to the 
influence of his diet. He sacrificed 
power for ornament, and nature was, 
of course, avenged. But, in the time 
of Augustus and of Apicius Celius, 
art had attained its maximum of per- 
fection. It was fitting that the age 
which produced Virgil, Ovid, and 
Horace, should likewise be renowned 
in the annals of transcendental cook- 
ery. And we are bound to say, for 
the credit of Augustus, that, so long 
as he lived, there was no symptom of 
decadence at the imperial table. His 
Master of the Buttery—whose name, 
like that of the builder of the Pyra- 
mids, has unfortunately been lost to 
us in the whirling eddies of time, 
though his fame is still verdant— 
never gave in to those innovations, 
which, even then, were beginning to 
appear. We suspect Mecenas to 
have been the first who introduced 
the false taste into Rome. Notwith- 
standing the halo of reflected glory 
with which he has been surrounded 
on account of his patronage of literary 
genius, there can be no doubt that 
this descendant of the Lucumons was, 
in reality, an effeminate creature. He 
affected to patronise agriculture, and 
asked Virgil to write a practical 
poem upon it—about as sensible a 
proceeding as if a President of the 
Royal Highland Agricultural Society 
were to offer a premium to any one 
who should render our friend Henry 
Stephens’ invaluable Book of the 
Farm into dactylics. Maro knew his 
man, and the state of his account 
with the famous Roman banking firm 
of Lollius, Spureena, & Co., too well to 
refuse; but he fobbed his patron off 
with the Georgics, and the apocryphal 
story of Aristeus. In Rome, Mex- 
cenas went by, the curious sobriquet 
of ‘** The Curling Tongs,” not because 
he used those implements of adornment 
habitually on his own person, but be- 
cause he never was satisfied with the 
ordinary decorations of nature. By 
several authors of no mean esthetical 
repute, he is spoken of, with just cen- 
sure, as a rank corrupter of his age ; 
and it is notorious that deficiency or 
decadence in one branch of taste 
implies a similar want in others. 
That ridiculous style of harlequinad- 
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ing cookery, which reached its acmé 
in the banquets of Trimalchio, origi- 
nated, we have every reason to be- 
lieve, in the equestrian kitchen. But 
Apicius was not of that school. He 
understood to a nicety the limits 
which separate luxury from luxuri- 
ousness, and observed these as care- 
fully as a modern Conservative, who 
never for a moment will permit liberty 
to be confounded with license. Me- 
cenas, who was an aristocratic Whig, 
was incapable of such fine discrimina- 
tion. 

We have no maudlin tears of pity 
to shed on the grave of Apicius. He 
died a devotee to his art. Having 
fairly eaten himself out of house and 
home—having converted his whole 
effects, heritable and movable, into 
esculents, and disposed of these, he 
bravely declined the offer of an an- 
nuity which would have restricted 
him for the rest of his life to baked 
kid, and a stinted modicum of ig- 
noble Sabine; and was found rest- 
ing a corpse, amidst the relics of the 
last superb supper for which he had 
the means to pay. Doubtless he had 
still credit ; and might have dined de- 
liciously on the strength of that for 
many months to come. But he was 
a man of honour as well as of taste, 
and could not endure the thought of 
leaving such a stigma upon his me- 
mory. He fell in his last legitimate 
field ; and all the cooks, throughout 
Imperial Rome, wore the melancholy 
cypress for his sake. On the day of 
his funeral, the provision markets 
were closed—an honour which, wee 
believe, had never been vouchsafed 
even to a deceased dictator. 

In these days of ours, when cook- 
ery is again claiming a high place 
among the fine arts, not only by ap- 
pealing to the reason through pure 
peptic precept, or to the palate by 
quaint performance, but by enlisting 
the aid of poetry and of rhetoric in its 
behalf, it is worth while to recall to 
mind the views of its early votaries. 
We suspect—nay, indeed, we know— 
that at present there is far more talk 
about cookery than real understand- 
ing of its merits. Almost every soul 
you meet with in civilised society can 
recapitulate to you, in French more 
or less execrable, the names of the 
standard side-dishes which are sel- 
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dom varied at repasts. Ont of six 
nincompoops whom you dine with, 
five at least will pretend to be deeply 
read in Soyer, and will favour you 
with their opinion touching some of 
his ingenious inventions; but very 
rarely, indeed, do. you encounter a 
man who is a thorough and consum- 
mate master of the first principles of 
dining. In saying this, we are very 
far from insinuating that the appre- 
ciation of a good dinner is beyond the 
power or the capacity of the great 
majority of mankind. In fact, we do 
not think so ; for excellence in almost 
every department of art makes itself 
felt at once. A fine critical taste for 
literature is not necessary in order to 
qualify the visitor to a theatre for the 
enjoyment of one of Shakspeare’s un- 
rivalled dramas ; a great orator is ac- 
knowledged to be such at once even 
by an unlettered audience; a first- 
rate picture will command the atten- 
tion of those who are not conversant 
with the niceties of the schools. And 
so we believe that a good dinner must 
and will be enjoyed by every being 
who is possessed of a reasonable pa- 
late. But it does not therefore follow 
that the feeder is able to discriminate 
between the bad and the good—still 
less that he can point unerringly to the 
true causes of the excellence or the 
failure. Ifhe could do so, then we must 
needs confess that he had reached the 
rank of a critic—a high place undoubt- 
edly, though not the highest, in the 
scale of art. For the creative and ar- 
ranging genius is greater still: the 
man who can merely eat and discuss a 
dinner, is immeasurably inferior to 
him who can invent and order a 
banquet. Longinus was an excellent 
critic, no doubt ; but what was he in 
comparison with Homer? 

Far be it from us to detract from 
the merits of the practical culinary 
professors—the few men and count- 
less women who wear the decoration 
of the stewpan. We regard them 
honourably, and, in their place, as the 
actual realisers of the glowing ideas 
of others. Skilful mechanics and 
workpeople they are, but usually 
nothing more. Give them an idea 
and a plan, and they will execute it 
faithfully; but it is not safe nor 
prudent to trust to them further. Of 
course, there have been, and are, 
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many brilliant exceptions to this 
general rule. The chefs of great 
establishments—the Udes of former 
days, and the Soyers of our own— 
are entitled to the character and 
praise of great artists and inventors. 
But we are writing now for the bene- 
fit of the middle classes, few of whom 
can afford to command the devices of 
genius in their kitchens. Upon the 
mistress, or upon the master of the 
house—because we consider the sub- 
ject so important as to require the 
attention of the real head of the 
establishment —depends the excel- 
lence of the dinners ; and it is in vain 
to expect that, without’such atten- 
tion, the credit of any one table which 
aspires to be hospitable or refined, 
can be founded or maintained. It is 
not difficult to find a cook who can 
dress a dinner, not only decently, but 
well—the practical rudiments of the 
art are pretty generally diffused, and, 
with due vigilance, it is easy to cor- 
rect errors ; but it is not only difficult, 
but next thing to impossible, to find 
an ordinary cook who can not only 
execute, but plan a faultless dinner. 
Leave her to herself, and the odds 
are that there will be no variation in 
the form and style of your banquet 
once in the quarter of the year. Yet 
she is not absolutely deficient in 
knowledge. She is quite aware what 
meats, what fish, and what vegetables, 
are exactly in season; or if she is not, 
the venders of the raw articles will 
be certain to instruct her as to such 
particulars. But that very knowledge 
plays the deuce with the majority 
of dinners given in houses where 
the superintendence is left to the cook. 
You, being a man of quiet and stu- 
dious habits, do not dine out, let us 
say, more than four times a-week on 
the average. Can anything be more 
disgusting than the repetition of the 
same dishes? What hideous sin 
have you committed that, for more 
than a month, your choice out of a 
thousand possible soups should be 
limited to oyster or mulligatawny ? 
Why in spring invariably appeareth 
that brown gravy with shreds of 
carrot and chopped fragments of as- 
paragus? Salmon is good ; but sal- 
mon four times a-week maketh sick 
the heart of man. There is a season 
for roast lamb—and we almost wish 
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there were not—for during that sea- 
son a quartered innocent appears on 
every table. Chickens we like; but 
why should they always be set down 
before us covered with white sauce 
and vis-a-vis to a salted tongue? 
Why should the happy time of 
Christmas be ever associated in our 
minds with the smell of roasted 
turkey, or.that of Michaelmas with 
the ranker savour of the goose? Is 
it good that you should dine on Fri- 
day, precisely and absolutely as you 
dined on the Thursday, Wednesday, 
and Tuesday preceding, with the very 
same viands offered to you in exactly 
the same order, though on each occa- 
sion you have planted your limbs 
under cover of a different mahogany ? 
Yet where is the diner-out who does 
not admit the prevalence of this awful 
evil? It is, in fact, the great bane 
and curse of modern society, and has 
done more to engender misanthropy 
than any other circumstance what- 
ever. There are houses in which you 
can predict to a certainty the bill of 
fare, even down to the side dishes; 
for it is a lamentable fact, that in 
many a decent establishment, these 
latter are invariably procured from 
the pastry cook’s; and of course it is 
the interest of that purveyor to keep 
his standard small and select. The 
dishes are, no doubt, well dressed, but 
seldom hot; for the domestic cook 
does not regard them with the eye of 
parental affection, and grudges them 
their share of the hot plate, whereon 
her own bantlings are arranged. Be- 
sides, you know them all—rissoles, 
vol-au-vent, cutlets with tomato- 
sauce, and curried oysters—by head- 
mark, and your stomach revolts at 
the repetition. The consequence is 
that you do not dine. You eat a few 
mouthfuls simply to satisfy nature, 
and virtuously vow not to accept 
another invitation for a fortnight 
to come—a vow which, of course, 
is broken almost as soon as conceived. 
But it is not right that such things 
should be, especially when the remedy 
is so simple. 

What can be simpler, more natural, 
or more reasonable than to expect, 
from the man who ventures to give a 
dinner, such an amount of knowledge, 
judgment, and observation, as shall 
enable him also to order it? It may 
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possibly be—though we should not 
readily admit the apology—that the 
animal is too much occupied by other 
things to attend properly to his din- 
ner. We say, it may be so; but in 
most cases it will be found that such 
an excuse is dictated by a base 
hypocrisy. The caitiff will sometimes 
tell you—not remarking the gross con- 
tradiction implied by his own meta- 
phors—that he has not time to look 
after his dinner, because he is engaged 
in making his bread! And you are 
expected on that account to overlook 
the deficiencies, or excuse the common 
villanies, of a repast, at the bare sight 
of which your gorge instinctively 
rises. This excuse, however, can only 
be pled by a bachelor ; and we may at 
once fairly admit that, for bachelor 
dinners, considerable allowance is, 
and always ought to be made. The 
mere eating is not considered the 
principal part of such entertainments, 
where a certain degree of jovial ne- 
gligence is admitted ; and where, as 
there is no pretence, there is no viola- 
tion of propriety. But no married 
man is entitled, on any pretext what- 
ever, to set before his friends a 
common and repulsive dinner. If 
his wife is inadequate to perform the 
duties and responsibilities of her 
situation, he must not on that account 
neglect the sacred functions of a host. 
No doubt, it would have been better 
for him, poor wretch, had he selected 
his bride on account of her true ac- 
complishments, instead of marrying 
an unhappy girl who can do nothing 
but execute worsted work, and strum 
remorselessly on the piano-forte. 
Such ill-assorted alliances never fail 
to bring their own punishment; but 
not therefore must the friends be © 
allowed to suffer for the error of the 
spouse. If, beneath the surface of 
her hollow artificiality, that girl re- 
tains one spark of sense or of affec- 
tion, it is in the power of a judicious 
husband to do much towards reclaim- 
ing her from the error of her ways. 
He must be gentle, patient, yet firm 
withal; and on no account permit 
her to suppose that the power of the 
keys is her indisputable privilege. 
He must never allow a fault, or an 
instance of palpable carelessness, to 
pass unnoticed; and woe be to him 
for ever if he succumbs to the tears 
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which are suré to flow on the first 
occasion of a necessary chiding! If 
he is weak enough to yield then, he 
deserves to dine no more. Let him 
bravely grapple with the difficulty, 
and beard the cook in her own do- 
main. To do this, some courage may 
be requisite; for she of the lower 
regions is hot as the element with 
which she deals; and not altogether 
to be despised are the mutterings of 
the iracund Callirhoe. She knows 
that in the weakness of her mistress 
lies her own proper strength; and 
with true feminine desperation she is 
ready to make common cause against 
the hated supremacy of man. Then 
must the ruler of the household be 
strong and resolute of will. In less 
than a week, if he exerts himself pro- 
perly, he ought to have established 
an autocracy as absolute and enduring 
as that of the emperor Nicholas, and 
to have extended his sway from the 
topmost garret down to the funda- 
mental kitchen. But let him not 
suppose that his task is even then 
complete. Gradually, and by judici- 
ous means, he must awaken within 
the bosom of his helpmate those fine 
susceptibilities which constitute the 
poetry of domestic existence— he 
must make her the minister of his 
cares, the active sharer of his aspira- 
tions. He must imbue her with the 
elements of taste, teach her to discri- 
minate between what is coarse and 
common, and what is elegant and re- 
fined, expand her intellect, and ex- 
plain to her the enlightened precepts 
of a wise domestic economy. When 
all this has been accomplished, and 
the period of probation is over, then 
may he safely assemble his friends 
and the companions of his youth, and 
bid them take their places at a table 
arranged and ordered in a manner 
that may defy the severest criti- 
cism. 

We are aware that many excellent 
people are in the habit of talking as 
if they cared nothing at all about the 
quality of their daily nutriment. 
This, in most cases, is mere self-de- 
ception ; for no one, above the level 
of a hog, can be absolutely careless 
as to what he eats and drinks. Search 
as you will, you will never fall in 
with a fellow, professing himself con- 
tent, like Apemantus, with roots and 
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water—even the most flatulent vege- 
tarian would turn from you with a 
shudder, if you requested him to fill 
his maw with raw carrots and the 
contents of a stable bucket. Simple 
tastes there ara, no doubt, and these 
are to be accounted honourable, for 
simplicity of design is a sure indica- 
tion of a really unperverted taste. 
Nothing to our mind can be better 
than simple fare. The honest egg, 
the unassuming potato, the common 
herring, the plain chop, are all ex- 
cellent things in their way; but see 
how they may be perverted. How 
often has it happened to every one 
that the eggs have come up either 
scarcely boiled at all, or else abso- 
lutely indurated—that the potatoes 
were pulp or porphyry—that the her- 
rings were water-sodden—and that 
the chop was equivalent to a cinder? 
Is there any human being, whose lot 
has been cast in a Christian land, in- 
different to these things? If so, let 
him naturalise himself with the Hot- 
tentots or the Australian savages, for 
with such creatures alone is he quali- 
fied to herd and feed. In fact, it may 
be assumed as a rule, which does not 
admit of any exception, that the man 
who is regardless of his victuals is 
utterly deficient in every other branch 
of taste and in mental accomplish- 
ment. Mind and body are bound to- 
gether by the most subtile and intri- 
cate links. Purity of mind cannot be 
accompanied with impurity of person 
—an axiom well illustrated by the in- 
stance of the fetid friars of Italy. 
What kind of sentiment could you 
expect from a monster who habitually 
battened upon raw liver? The 
wretches of Australia who devour 
tree-maggots, and. opossums more 
stinking than the weazels, are, as we 
all know, at the very bottom of the 
scale of human intelligence ; and not 
much above them are the Esquimaux, 
who are necessitated to subsist upon 
blubber. The word taste, as applied 
to the mind, is directly borrowed from 
the sensations of the palate. It would 
be just as humiliating for a man to 
confess that he cares not what he 
reads, as to aver that he cares not 
what he eats. There is mental food, 
and there is bodily food; and it is the 
duty of every right-minded being to 
help himself in both departments to 
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the very best that he can possibly 
procure. 

We entirely agree with Lord John 
Russell and his friend Mr Fox of Old- 
ham, that it is highly desirable that 
the standard of education amongst the 
lower classes of the people in this 
country should be elevated. Even at 
the present day itis hardly possible to 
make asporting expedition through the 
remoter districts of Scotland, whether 
Highland or Lowland, without becom- 
ing painfully aware that very little 
indeed has been done to cultivate the 
popular taste. Go tea Highland inn, 
or a Border cottage, even at the season 
when the inmates ought to be and are 
expectant of your arrival, and you 
will soon, to your sorrow and disgust, 
discover how much the best and 
choicest of the gifts of nature may be 
abused. The mutton is almost in- 
variably tough ; and, if boiled, bloody 
near the bone. The people have not 
even the sense to kill their hens an 
hour before dinner time, in which 
case it is just possible that the fowl 
might be tolerably tender — but in 
place of that, the poor superannuated 
starveling is, as you learn from its 
scraighing, caught and sacrificed im- 
mediately after breakfast ; and when 
it appears before you on a platter, its 
sharp breast bones and blue legs 
would draw tears of pity from an or- 
nithologist. As for eating it, you 
desist from the attempt after a feeble 
effort, for you cannot. reasonably be 
expected to masticate hemp. Your 
grouse is served up to you ‘ brander- 
ed ”—that is, split up and burned— 
all the bitter of the back lost, or con- 
verted into something like dirty pepper 
paste, the juices dried up, and the 
thighs tough as catgut. Even at 
breakfast your trout are spoiled. They 
are barkened with oatmeal, and you 
might almost break them across 
your knee. Donald MacTavish may 
be a good man, but he is an exe- 
crable baker; and if he does not 
put vinegar in his dough, he surely 
slackens his flour with an admixture 
of buttermilk. Were the sugar duties 
lowered, and our West Indian colonies 
ruined, solely that we might sweeten 
our tea and toddy with that kind of 
half-crystallised molasses? As for 
the beer, if there is any in the house, 
you had better abstain from it if you 
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have the fear of British cholera before 
your eyes. Touching kail, it is a good 
thing, not cold as in Aberdeen, but 
piping hot; yet, if you attempt to 
examine the contents of yonder caul- 
dron, you will find yourself engaged 
in the process of extracting the square 
root, so exorbitant is the proportion 
of crude vegetable matter. This is a 
lamentable state of things; but it 
exists, and that too in a country by 
no means deficient in culinary genius 
or resources. In fact, Scottish cookery, 
when good, is entitled to rank next 
to that of France. Many of our old 
national dishes are unrivalled; and 
if Englishmen cannot eat them, that 
proves simply that the Saxon palate 
is deficient in the nicety of gustation. 
A really first-rate haggis would have 
made Apicius sob with ecstasy. The 


‘art of ages has invented no more deli- 


cious or nutritive compound ; and if 
it were true, as the ignorant Cockneys 
say, that the nation is fed upon haggis, 
we should expect, with the utmost 
confidence, a renewal of the heroic 
times. We regret, however, to re- 
mark that the haggis is gradually 
disappearing from among us, owing 
probably to the idiotical sneers which 
have been cast on its primitive form ; 
and we ardently trust that a vigour- 
ous stand may yet be made to prevent 
its entire extinction. The Opening 
of the Last Haggis would be a woe- 
ful subject for the pencil of some 
future Wilkie. Sheep’s head, we are 
glad to say, still maintains its ground, 
and we have no fear of its becoming 
unpopular. It was the acknowledged 
Sunday dish of our pious ancestors, 
and we will not wrong their memory 
by abandoning it :— 
* A thousand years it hath fed the Scot, 
And it will for a thousand more !” 


‘‘Crappit heads” are rather on the 
decline; but not so minced collops 
or partan pie. And we pray you, 
what other nation has invented such 
methods of preserving fish? Kip- 
pered salmon—ditto herrings—riz- 
zared haddocks—Finnan ditto—what 
noble appliances are here for the 
breakfast or the supper table! We 
are not insensible to the merits of 
potted char or shrimps, but we cannot 
consent to name them in the same 
breath with the piscatorial delicacies.of 
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the north. Then there are roe-scones, 
whereof when one has tasted, he be- 
comes, like the lotus-eater, oblivious 
of his former existence. But perhaps 
there is nothing in Scottish cookery 
of which we have more reason to be 
proud than our soups. We differ en- 
tirely from the popular opinion that we 
received our soup system from France 
—we believeit to be purely indigenous. 
Indeed, in the matter of soups, we may 
fairly challenge the universe. First 
of all there is grouse-soup, which, 
when partaken of on the 12th of 
August, laps the spirit in Elysium. 
Then, there is hare-soup, which, as 
we make it in Scotland, is as superior 
to the flour-thickened trash presented 
under that name in a London coffee- 
house, as Burgundy is to muddy ale. 
What true Caledonian heart does not 
thrill at the bare mention of cock-a- 
leekie? All our vegetable soups are 
good ; and here let us remark, that, in 
the preparation of these, there is great 
scope for the skill of the artist. Many 
people despise pea-soup, because they 
have only tasted it at the hands of a 
bungler. If properly prepared from 
a knuckle of superior ham—not from 
beef-bones, as is too often the nig- 
gardly and barbarous method—and 
delicately flavoured with celery, there 
are very few soups that can safely be 
pronounced to be superior to it. The 
cook who can make first-rate pea- 
soup, may be relied upon, almost 
with certainty, for every other branch 
of her profession ; but if, on her first 
trial, she produces merely pea-water, 
or liquid pease-pudding, away with 
her from the sanctuary of your home! 

Scotland is, indeed, the fairyland 
of soup, and it is much to the dis- 
credit of England that in this par- 
ticular she is wanting. Do not let it 
be supposed that we are impugning 
the merit of turtle-soup, that occiden- 
tal luxury, of which Birch of Corn- 
hill is the prime expositor. And yet, 
we may confess that, to our taste, it 
is too glutinous for frequent repetition. 
The ‘ shell-puddock,” as we have 
heard it denominated in Scotland, is 
purely an aldermanic creature, and 
appears nowhere, with strict pro- 
priety, save in the tureens of a city 
feast. We have great doubts whether 
any man would be justified in order- 
ing turtle-soup for his own consump- 
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tion at home. We should not like to 
speak positively upon the point, but 
our own impression is, that such 
would be an act of gluttony. There 


‘are, undoubtedly, dishes not intended 


for individual consumption. Such is 
the haunch, of which no man should 
eat save in company; as also the 
Strasbourg pate. A capon may be 
devoured alone, but not often, and 
we prefer the assistance of a friend 
over a dish of wood-cocks. There is 
no absolute rule for this, as the feel- 
ing which dictates individual absti- 
nence arises solely from a refined 
generosity, and a desire for congenial 
sympathy. What pleasure is not 
enhanced if we can share it along 
with others ? 

But to return to the subject of bad 
cookery—or rather that total absence 
of the art which prevails in the coun- 
try districts to which we have alluded. 
It will, we fear, be a matter of great 
difficulty to effect anything like a 
radical change. In a thinly peopled 
district you are entirely at the mercy 
of the host, who is not likely to 
change his habits, or to exercise 
greater vigilance in his household, so 
long as he deems himself secure from 
the chances of opposition. Besides, 
it often happens that the benighted 
creature knows no better. How 
should he? ‘The nearest town—if an 
absurd clachan, with a post-office and 
a savings’ bank, can be dignified with 
that name—lies at a distance of thirty 
miles; and few gastronomic secrets 
are to be gleaned from the strong- 
armed Girzy who superintends the 
culinary department in the solitary 
pot-house. His utmost notions of 
luxury are bounded by the idea of 
brose. No gentle missionary has re- 
claimed him from a state bordering 
upon cannibalism. He is as uncon- 
scious of the existence of Meg Dods, 
as of the loving labours of Mrs Fry. 
He was born, nursed, and reared in 
ignorance ; and no one has attempted 
to enlighten his understanding. Now, 
it will hardly be disputed that this is 
a national reproach. Such absolute 
indifference to the quality of food is 
not to be found even among the 
heathen. The Bedouin of the desert, 
who can hardly find grazing ground 
and water for his flocks, fares far 
more sumptuously and delicately than 
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the Highlander who inhabits a country 
abounding in choice natural products. 
In the poorest village, or most remote 
gasthaus in Switzerland or Germany, 
they will serve you up a repast which 
might satisfy the requirements of an 
epicure, and that simply by the exer- 
tion of a little care and foresight. 
We remember, at this moment, with 
peculiar satisfaction, a breakfast which 
was laid before us some five years 
ago by the landlady of the inn at Sar- 
nen. We had started very early from 
Lucerne, and before we got round the 
shoulder of Mont Pilatre, were in a 
state of blessed famine. Lightly we 
sprang from the car as it pulled up at 
the door of a neat auberge, before 
which a quaint old fountain spouted 
its waters; and, addressing ourselves 
to the mistress of the house, with that 
politeness for which we are famous, 
we communicated to her our wants, 
and implored immediate relief. That 
woman was a true Samaritan, but 
withal wise and jadicious. She might 
have allowed us, perhaps blamelessly, 
to throw away our appetite on plain 
bread and butter, but she did nothing 
of the kind. She deprecated extreme 
haste on account of her own charac- 
ter, and we felt the justice of the plea. 
Her first operation was to take down 
a landing-net, and proceed to the 
neighbouring brook, whither we fol- 
lowed her with justifiable misgivings, 
for Dame Juliana Berners herself would 
hardly have undertaken to capture a 
reasonable dish in less than a couple of 
hours. To our astonishment and de- 
light, we beheld her take a key from her 
pocket, raise up the lid of a perforated 
chest which was sunk in the stream, 
and extract therefrom some eight or 
ten as beautiful little trout (four to 
the pound) as ever leaped at a May- 
fly. Our regard for that woman 
instantly ripened into love. Half-an- 
hour afterwards we sate down to a 
repast, consisting of fish, cutlets, deli- 
cious sausage, incomparable ham, 
omelette, eggs, all faultlessly pre- 
pared, with the whitest bread and 
most delicate butter in the world. 
We did not say much, but we fed 
with enthusiasm; and the hostess 
lingered at the door, benevolently 
smiling upon our exertions. To have 
mingled coffee with that banquet, 
except as a wind-up, would have 
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been fatal. The virtuous matron 
knew it, and brought us instead a 
flask of fine old Neufchatel. As we 
took our petit verre. afterwards in a 
state of luxurious coma, we blessed 
the hospitable roof-tree; and in 
token of our content, and in memory 
of our visit, presented the excellent 
female with the best engraving we 
could select from the stock of a 
travelling packman, who happened at 
that moment to be taking his schnaps 
in the stuben. Except on one occa- 
sion—that was at the inn of Lairg in 
Sutherlandshire—we never met with 
such an instance of combined thought- 
fulness and skill in this country. We 
have specially referred to that break- 
fast at Sarnen, because it made a 
permanent impression upon us, not 
because it is an isolated case. We 
have fared sumptuously in the Oden- 
wald, in the Ardennes, and in the 
Tyrol ; and even in Sweden and Nor- 
way, the specimens of culinary ac- 
complishment, intelligence, and avail 
of the national resources, cannot fail 
to impress the mind, while they please 
the palate of the traveller. Only 
once were we nearly poisoned. That 
occurred at a very remote place in 
the valley of the Inn, just where the 
Tyrolese rolled down the rocks on 
the Bavarian detachment. We ar- 
rived late, and found the stuben occu- 
pied by an exceedingly intoxicated 
grenzen-jiger, or frontier gens-d’arme, 
who had succeeded in capturing a 
smuggler. He was, when we en- 
tered, regaling the contrabandist with 
a harangue, which consisted princi- 
pally of oaths of amazing ingenuity 
and power ; whilst the contrabandist, 
on the other hand, was regaling his 
conqueror with brandy. ‘The poor 
fellow looked at us so beseechingly, 
that we, not holding a commission 
at the time in the Austrian service, 
did not think ourselves called upon 
to. spoil the sport. We ordered 
dinner, and in due time a dish 
was set before us. That dish it is 
really difficult to describe. It looked 
like meat, but of a fibre totally dif- 
ferent from anything which we had 
seen before. The odour of it did not 
resemble garlic, but something infi- 
nitely worse; assa-foetida was a joke 
to it. Nevertheless, being furiously 
appetised, we in our desperation 
8c 
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essayed it with the knife. It cut like 
gutta percha. After hard haggling 
we disengaged a morsel and tried it. 
We declare, upon our honour, that, 
in ourmost malignant mood, we could 
not reconcile ourselves to wish such 
food within the jaws of the cruellest 
wielder of the billy-roller. Hastily 
rejecting it, we demanded of the host 
its nature. He averred it. to be 
*¢ gemse,” or chamois ;—but we knew 
better; it was a portion of an aged 
billy-goat. We draw a veil over the 
horrors of that hour, simply stating, 
for the satisfaction of those who may 
have taken an interest in his fate, 
that, before we left, the smuggler suc- 
ceeded in making his escape; having 
kindly assisted the grenzen-jiger in 
taking his measurement for an unmade 
grave on the sanded floor of the apart- 
ment. From that day the land of 
Hofer has declined materially in our 
estimation. 

Few countries possess greater na- 
tural resources in point of food than 
Scotland. The land is fertile in game; 
even the moors and rocks abound with 
wild-fowl. Our seas, lochs, rivers, 
and rivulets, teem with fish; clams, 
cockles, and mussels, may be had for 
the gathering on the shores. It is 
said by Mr Laing that, at the present 
day, it would be easier for a man, as 
a hunter, to subsist by the side of a 
Norwegian fiord, than in any other 
locality in Europe; but we are ready to 
back the Western Highlands any day 
against Norway. Give us but imple- 
ments, and we would undertake to 
furnish, from year’s end to year’s end, 
subsistence for a patriarchal house- 
hold. Yet, amidst all this bounty of 
nature, the inhabitants periodically 
starve. The fact is, that they have 
no ingenuity, a prodigious deal of 
prejudice, and a large allowance of 
sloth. We stopped one day at Jane- 
town, in Ross-shire, to dine. There 
was not a single bit of fish to be pro- 
cured in the village. Next day, at 
the ferry, some three or four miles off, 
we saw the most beautiful rock-cod in 
the world lying in the bottom of the 
boat. We were told that the sound 
was full of them, and that a man 
might catch in a day as many as 
he pleased, but that there was no 
market for them. We asked a red- 
headed animal who was tugging 
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at the oar, why he did not supply 
Janetown? His reply was—“ It was 
fery far, and fery fashious ;” and we 
utterly failed in impressing him with 
the first principles of political eco- 
nomy. In the interior, no Scottish 
peasant will eat a trout, oran eel, or 
a pike, although all these may be had 
for the catching. They are, indeed, 
very often as absolutely helpless as 
infants. A good many years ago we 
were storm-stayed for several days in 
the island of Hoy, one of the Orkney 
group. We reached it from Strom- 
ness, traversing the island on foot, 
with our knapsacks upon our shoul- 
ders, in the full expectation of being 
able immediately to cross the ferry to 
the Mainland. When we arrived at 
the boat-house, it was blowing a tem- 
pest; and no man who has seen the 
Pentland Firth when agitated by a 
gale, will marvel at our detention. 
It certainly was a magnificent sight : 
Loutherburg or Horatio MacCulloch 
would have given their ears to witness 
such storm effects; but we were very 
hungry, and the boat-house was very 
small. We were given to understand 
that we must make up our minds to 
remain for at least three days upon 
the island; and, on inquiring into the 
state of the commissariat, we disco- 
vered that there was nothing in the 
house beyond a limited quantity of 
oatmeal, and a scrap of rusty bacon. 
Aljso, there was whisky and brown 
sugar, but nothing more. We, and 
the friend of our bosom, now a thriv- 
ing colonist in New Zealand, went 
forth, nothing dismayed, to spy the 
capabilities of the land, and provide 
against the imminent famine. First 
of all we came to a burn, which we 
‘“* puddled”— Anglice, we groped for 
trout; and, in a trice, some dozen of 
speckled beauties were wallopping 
upon thesod. We trust that the rising 
generation of Scottish youth are duly 
educated in the great mystery of 
guddling. Next—being both of us 
fresh from the botanical class—we 
repaired to a promising bit of pasture, 
where we gathered mushrooms, vary- 
ing in size from a button to a moderate 
quoit, and of those we got a basketful. 
We then plucked, from a miserable 
field, some heads of bere, and rubbed 
out the grain in its fresh and almost 
creamy state. Weare not ashamed 
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to confess that a terrier, belonging to 
our friend, was of material assistance 
in grabbing a couple of unfledged 
grouse, which we pounced upon with 
as little regard to the game laws as 
Mr John Bright would have shown 
had his necessities been the same, and 
his art equivalent to their capture. 
They died in a good cause, and found 
a worthy sepulture. Returning to the 
boat-house, we borrowed the frying- 
pan, the bottom of which we orna- 
mented with shreds of the rusty 
bacon, then deposited the trout in 
layers, sprinkled them with oatmeal, 
threw in the mushrooms, and, by way 
of combining vegetable with animal 
nutriment, sowed the bere above. In 
ten minutes the odour of the stew 
filled the whole house, and the Orca- 
dian woman wept as we vouchsafed 
her the privilege of a plateful. It was 
a Saturday, so we kept the grouse for 
the morrow, being unwilling to forage 
on a Sunday. 

It is very much to be regretted that 
no strenuous attempt has been made 
to establish the table-d’héte system 
generally throughout the country inns 
of Scotland. It is mere trash to tell 
us that people will not dine in com- 
pany. Let the dinner be good, the 
regulations unexceptionable, the host 
presiding in his proper place, and due 
attention paid to the rules of polite 
society, and we are certain the expe- 
riment would succeed. <A table d’hote 
is like a popular lecture—it gives new 
ideas at a very trifling expense. It 
indoctrinates hosts in the most sacred 
duties of their calling; and really 
- promotes the interests of society, by 
bringing, for a short time, the dif- 
ferent classes together. No man is 
the worse of sitting beside a fellow 
mortal whose pursuits are alien to his 
own. Many a pleasant evening have 
we spent in a commercial traveller’s 
room —in fact, we believe that 
commercial travellers now enjoy 
the monopoly of the poetry of the 
road. Why should a man—be he 
statesman, philosopher, or divine— 
sulk at an inn over his solitary 
chop ‘and pint? Rather let him 
mingle with his kind—associate with 
what bagmen are recounting their 
reminiscences of domestic travel, 
listen to their tales of love or com- 
merce, and participate with them in 
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the joys of toasted eheese ; for your 
bagman, after all, is commonly a 
Christian, and, for the last few years, 
has ceased to be a rabid Free-Trader. 
The health of Mr Cobden is now a 
toast as rarely proposed as the me- 
mory of Cardinal Wolsey. 

We beg it may be understood 
that the foregoing remarks are not 
applicable to the Scottish hotels, or 
leading hostelries throughout the 
kingdom. Royalty itself might, and 
has reposed and repasted with entire 
satisfaction, at Grant’s Hotel at Dun- 
keld ; and if any one wishes to know 
what comfort and good living are, 
when reduced to actual practice, let 
him go to M‘Gregor’s Hotel at Blair 
Athole. In fact, on the great roads, 
or thoroughfares, it is impossible ‘to 
go wrong: our strictures are confined 
to the remote places where civilisa- 
tion has not properly penetrated. 
And we are perfectly in earnest in 
saying, that the cultivation of the 
taste, in the broadest sense of the 
term, is the first thing that ought to 
be attended to in a system of national 
education. Name the great man 
who did not appreciate a good dinner. 
Name the good man who was indif- 
ferent to the quality of his food. You 
may mention, if you please, St Simeon 
Stylites, and other anchorites, who 
lived upon the tops of pillars, or in 
caves, in a manner becoming a faquir 
of India; but we have no faith in 
such legends ; and, besides that, who 
vouches for the nakedness of their 
larder? The priest of Copmanshurst, 
when the Black Knight disturbed 
him at his devotions, had nothing be- 
fore him save a platter of pease, and 
a stoup of well-water; yet half-an- 
hour’s amicable conversation sufficed 
to elicit, from a forgotten nook, a 
superior venison pasty, and a flagon 
of right Rhenish. Far be it from us 
to cast any discredit upon Saint An- 
thony ; but we cannot help thinking 
that, if Breughel, his painter, is to be 
believed, he must occasionally have 
seen double. Who shall say that at 
the elbow of Luther, when he pitched: 
his ink-bottle at the head of apparent: 
Sathanas, there stood not an empty 
flask of veritable Steinberger? Why 
not? He was. working in a good 
cause, and required a reasonable sti- 
mulant to keep him from the influence 
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of sleep. Idiots alone despise the 
powers of food and of liquor. The 
wise man uses them, but does not 
abuse them; and therein lies the 
difference between the sage and the 
sot. Sometimes, undoubtedly, great 
authors have committed mistakes, 
yielding probably to natural taste, 
without sufficient discrimination. 
Schiller killed himself by drinking 
champagne at night, whilst engaged 
in the composition of his tragedies. 
The wonder is that he lived so long. 
No human brain, at such an hour, 
could bear the double pressure. Had 
he gone to bed regularly at eleven, or 
even twelve, after a light supper, and 
a moderate glass of brandy and water, 
he might possibly have outlived 
Goethe. But the author of Wallen- 
stein was an enthusiast, and liked the 
Gil de Perdriz. So he drank and 
died after his own fashion; and we 
all hold him in rich respect. It isa 
great pity that he was not more of a 
practical gastronomer. 

Temperance is indeed a great vir- 
tue, and can, as Byron well remarks, 
be exhibited as conspicuously at the 
board of Apicius as at the supper of 
an anchorite. There-is no more de- 
testable creature in the universe than 
your thorough-paced voracious glut- 
ton. Commonly he is not fat in 
frame, for his food does not agree 
with him, and he is everlastingly 
haunted by an overwhelming anxiety 
to devour. His eye is cold and cruel ; 
his jaw  preternaturally wolfish. 
Children flee from him with an in- 
stinct of terror; the very dogs growl 
at him, for they know that in time of 
scarcity he would do fierce battle for 
a bone. He never speaks before 
-dinner, or, at best, gives mutterance to 
a few sulky syllables, like the raven 
croaking on a tree, ere he dares to 
settle on his victim. He invariably 
asks to be helped twice to soup; and 
if there are two soups, he partakes of 
both. We have observed a peculiarly 
gluttonous feeder throw in hotchpotch 
after turtle, relieve that with salmon, 
put on a layer of calves’-head, add 
two strata of roasted mutton, swallow 
half a green gosling, and then, with 
unappeased voracity, commence to 
ogle the sweets. Who, in a be- 
leaguered town, could trust such a 
being in the nursery? Your very 
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great feeder seldom talks during his 


repast. He considers conversation as 
an impertinent interference with 
gorging. He professes himself to be 
like Mark Antony, 


“ A plain blunt man, 
That love my food.” 


And he acts up to his profession. 
However, when the claret is put 
down, he begins to chuckle like an 
ogre. If a Whig, as your glutton 
generally is, he regales you with old 
stories about the banquets at Hol- 
land House; and it is positively 
frightful to mark the glitter of his eye 
as he recalls his digested ‘* Reminis- 
cences.” Rarely is he contented with 
dinner. He expects supper likewise; 
and, though your brow may be ach- 
ing with weariness, you are compelled 
to cram him with toasted cheese. 
After a couple of unnecessary tum- 
blers—but not before—you may hope 
to get rid of him for the night. After 
all, the toleration of such a being 
says a great deal for the self-denying 
qualities of modern society. The 
ancients, from whom we have bor- 
rowed many valuable hints, were not 
far wrong when they occasionally in- 
troduced an intoxicated Helot as a 
practical warning to their children. 
A grand glutton always disgusts the 
young, because he cannot assume 
even the appearance of bon-hommie. 
The roysterer is a@ more dangerous 
character by far, and is accordingly 
a comparative stranger at good men’s 
feasts. 

Although we are inclined, gene- 
rally, to agree with the tenets of the 
romantic school, and to inculcate a 
befitting veneration for the methods 
which our fathers practised, we can- 
not carry that feeling so far as to 
recommend a return to the practises 
of the old English kitchen. ‘To roast 
an ox entire is simply to commit a 
barbarous sacrifice of beef. We are 
not sure that the Abyssinian method, 
though clearly less humane, is not as 
satisfactory to the participators ; for, 
between half and whole raw, there is, 
in reality, little difference. It may 
be a very pleasant amusement to 
sing, 7 


** Caput Apri defero 
Reddens laudes Domino;” 
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but, let any of the young Englanders 
who form part of the procession try 
to eat of the dish which they carry, 
and we promise them that their 
thanks will diminish. Peacock, which 
our ancestors thought a very fine fel- 
low—the tail being duly reinserted 
after the process of roasting—will be 
found, on trial, to be hideously tough ; 
and infinitely to be preferred is a cur- 
lew, if you know how to cook him, to 
a heron. In the middle ages, you 
may rely upon it, there was a great 
deal of bad feeding. William of Tyre 
tells us in as many words, that the 
chief cause of the hatred which ex- 
isted between the Crusaders and the 
Mussulmans, was owing to the sys- 
tematic consumption of pork by the 
former, and the abhorrence which the 
latter entertained for the flesh of the 
unclean animal. But for that differ- 
ence of diet, there might have been at 
least one crusade the less; and surely 
it was not worth while to waste the 
treasure and the best blood of Europe 
upon a cause so immaterial as that of 
griskin. At the same time, pork is 
not to be despised. It carries us back 
to the days of the Odyssey, when 
Eumeus tended his master’s bristly 
herd; and when poor old Argus lay 
scratching himself before the gate, 
awaiting for so many years the return 
of his lord from Troy. Ulysses was 
not a true-hearted man. Had he 
been so, Argus would have gone with 
him ; and many a time, in chase or in 
pastime, would he have thrust his 
muzzle beneath the tamarisks on the 
borders of the Scamander. 

A very interesting book might be 
written upon the comparative cookery 
of the different nations of Europe, or 
even of the nations of the world. 
Philology has evidently failed in 
constructing, with anything like accu- 
racy, a genealogical tree of the 
descent of the human family. Up to 
a certain point we can see our way— 
beyond it all is uncertainty. Whence 
came the Celts ?—from whom. did the 
Gothsemanate? These are questions 
which never can be solved by the aid 
of language; but we still think it 
may be possible to solve them by 
reference to national habits and pre- 
dilections. Language may change, 
but nations cling instinctively and 
kindly to their diet. The modern 
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scheik lives precisely as scheik Abra- 
ham lived of yore. Ossian, son of 
Fingal, quaffed from his shell the 
same ardent liquor which daily 
crowns the guaich of the gallant 
Captain of M‘Alcohol. When was 
there yet an age, since the great 
Flood, in which the Batavian did not 
adhere to pickled herring, or the 
Welshman cleave unto his leek? 
The English custom of celebrating all 
affairs of consequence by a public 
dinner—of feeding first, and speechi- 
fying afterwards—has been noted 
and commented on with astonishment 
by foreigners. It is simply a continu- 
ation of the old Saxon custom. Hear 
how Tacitus describes the manners of 
our ancestors who landed on the Isle 
of Thanet: —‘‘ Important subjects, 
such as the reconciliation of enemies,. 
the forming of family alliances, the 
election of chiefs, and even peace and 
war, are generally canvassed in their 
carousing festivals. The convivial 
moment, according to their notion, is 
the true season for business, when the- 
mind opens itself in plain simplicity,. 
or grows warm with bold and noble- 
ideas. Strangers to artifice, and: 
knowing no refinement, they tell their- 
sentiments without disguise. The 
pleasure of the table expands their- 
heart, and calls forth every secret. 
On the following day, the subject of 
debate is again taken into considera- 
tion, and thus two different periods of 
time have their distinct uses: when 
warm, they debate ; when cool, they 
decide.” In this extract-from a very 
observing and accurate author, we 
can trace distinctly the origin of the 
English system of political dinners— 
a system which, we hesitate not to- 
say, has operated beneficially for the 
maintenance of freedom, and the 
strength and consolidation of parties. 
The Radical faction never will be 
popular in this country, for this 
reason, if for no other, that their 
feeds are of a most execrable descrip- 
tion. It seems to be a provision of 
nature that a revolutionist has a 
brutal palate. Anything so bad as 
the entertainment at the Free Trade 
Club was, as we have been told by 
some who were unwarily decoyed 
into that den, never witnessed in a 
civilised country ; and we can readily 
believe the statement. Some Radicals. 
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are not without a kind of low hospi- 
tality, but they never can get people 
to dine with them. They start on 
the cheap and nasty principle—give 
you bad brandied Spanish wine, and 
elaret.as sour as vinegar. Then they 
alwaysexpress a marked preference for 
“joints;” by which they mean over- 
roasted beef, or huge greasy legs of 
mutton. Never yet, since the days of 
Gracchus, could a Radical acquire the 
art of carving. He is not competent to 
the delicacies of a slice: he hews you 
out a junk, and, if there be vege- 
tables.as accompaniments, he dashes 
them into your platter in a manner 
that would sicken a horse. But we 
have not time now to discuss the 
eookery of parties: let us revert to 
the cookery of nations. The idiosyn- 
crasy of that of Scotland is owing 
to the large admixture of the Celtic 
with the Gothic blood—a very felici- 
tous combination, as the imaginative 
qualities of the one relieve and 
elevate the strong practical tendencies 
of the other. Hence also our noto- 
rious. national predilection for the 
wines of France, a taste which, as 
we lately had occasion to observe, 
is essentially different from that of 
England. Saxon cookery, though it 
has undergone considerable modifica- 
tions, in reality is maintained on the 
same principles which prevailed in 
the days of Cedric. With the com- 
mon people of England bacon is the 
staple; and we must always refer 
to that class if we wish to form a 
just conclusion as to the prevalent 
national taste. The Saxon is far 
more addicted to the use of animal 
food than the Celt. He therefore 
sticks to joints, and riots in fat 
things; while the Celt, by introducing 
farinaceous and vegetable ingredients, 
makes a more decided advance in 
cookery. For, in order to combine, 
science is absolutely necessary; 
whereas, in the other case, the 
process is comparatively simple. We 
need not refer to France; for every 
one admits that, in cookery, France 
is sublime. It may be questioned 
whether there has been a_ great 
advance since the era of Louis 
Quatorze ; but that doubt, which 
has been expressed by many wise 
and learned men, simply shows to 
what a height the art had been 
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carried at a comparatively early 


period. The Revolution interfered 
materially for some time with the 
science of dining. It brutalised the 
nation; but it paved the way for 
the introduction of a new régime. 
Napoleon was not a superior diner: 
he wanted repose, and was not 
sufficiently alive to the importance 
of allowing good digestion to wait 
on appetite. But his coadjutor and 
colleague, Cambacérés, was a man 
of a different stamp. With fine 
business habits and administrative 
talent, he combined an ardent love 
for cookery, a refined taste, and a 
most discriminating palate. We 
regard Cambacérés as one of the 
most extraordinary characters of a 
very extraordinary age; and, had 
the mantle of Plutarch fallen upon 
our shoulders, we certainly should 
have essayed to draw a parallel 
between him and the Roman General 
Lucullus. As Cicero and Pompey 
met at the board of the one host, 
so did Talleyrand and Murat at that 
of the other. Lucullus. brought in 
the sea-water by conduits to the 
artificial ponds of his Neapolitan 
villa, so that he might always com- 
mand a plentiful supply of fish. 
Cambacérés maintained an éstafette 
between Paris and Boulogne, for 
the sole purpose of forwarding his 
daily turbot. Lucullus wept at the 
sight of a burning city of Armenia— 
Cambacérés was known to shed tears 
over a disaster in the kitchen. But 
we need not enumerate other points 
of similarity. If we had their 
horoscopes preserved, doubtless we 
should have found that these two 
great men were born under the same 
sidereal influences; and we cannot 
do less than recognise them both as 
important benefactors to society. 

Our strong political convictions, 
and’ our regard for the jleurs-de-lis, 
prevented us from ever dining with 
Louis Philippe. But, in so far as we 
could gather from the conversation of 
an esteemed friend of ours, formerly 
a high civic functionary in the West, 
who is suspected of having brewed 
more than one bowl of rum-punch at 
Neuilly, the Orleanist banquets were 
not conducted on a very splendid 
scale. There was, we imagine, an 
affectation of bourgeoisie about them 
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—a sort of free-and-easy style, which 
may do very well in a small estab- 
lishment, but which never ought to 
be introduced into a palace. If you 
are graced by an invitation to dine 
with a king, even with him of the 
Cannibal Islands, you naturally ex- 
pect to behold due pomp, solemnity, 
and magnificence. Monarchs are not 
like private persons—they never should 
ask any one to take pot-luck. We 
are weak enough to reverence the 
etiquette which is kept up at the 
petty German courts; for royalty, 
whatever be its power, has its dis- 
tinct place, and ought to assert its 
prerogative. Thedinnersof the French 
President are, as yet, not Imperial ; 
and presidential dinners are hardly to 
be preferred to those which are given 
by the Judges on circuit. Still, we 
hear very promising gastronomic 
news from the Elysée, and we are 
glad that such is the case. It speaks 
well for the cause of order. 

But, in Paris, one does not require 
to dine exaltedly in order to dine 
well. There are at least fifty restau- 
rants who will minister to your wants 
in a most creditable and satisfactory 
manner; and even in the environs— 
as: at St Cloud—you will find much 
tolerable feeding. Circumstances have 
prevented us, for some years, from 
visiting Paris, and therefore we know 
not whether the ‘“‘ Rocher de Can- 
ealle” is in actual existence. A 
horrid rumour reached us that it was 
shut up for want of custom in 1848— 
a catastrophe which certainly befell 
several of the best houses on the 
Continent. But, alive or dead, active 
or quiescent, this we will say for the 
eld Rocher, that nowhere in the uni- 
verse could an honest gentleman, 
with a Louis-d’or in his pocket, com- 
mand a better dinner. The soups, 
especially in spring, were mirific—the 
fish was superb—and the wines of a 
more delicious flavour, and delicate 
bouquet, than elsewhere. The Ro- 
eher was none of your Boulevard 
houses, which fops and dandies. fre- 
quented on account of a fashionable 
name. You rarely met any there 
but men of a certain age — staid, 
resolute, knowing feeders. One dis- 
tinguished member of the British 
house of Peers—a philosophical gas- 
tronomer of European reputation— 
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dined there every day he was in 
Paris; and we have heard him de- 
clare that the Rocher was the prin- 
cipal attraction which led him to 
cross the Channel. This was high 
praise, but not higher than the ability 
of the chef deserved. 

German cookery is not altogether 
to be despised, though there is much 
incongruity in the ordering of their 
repasts. It is observable, however, 
that the Germans have borrowed 
a great many of their best ideas from 
the French. ‘‘ Schwein’s fleisch ” 
and ‘‘sauer kraut,” two native 
German standards, are abominable in 
combination ; and the season of veal 
seems to last all the year round. 
Some of the preparations of that im- 
mature meat are execrable, others 
passable ; not more than one or two 
are entitled to the epithet of good. 
It is a mistake to suppose, that at a 
first-rate German hotel, such as some 
of those at Wiesbaden, or the “* Swan” 
at Frankfort, the dinners are pure 
specimens of native cookery. They 
are of a composite order. What yow 
admire and relish most is borrowed 
directly from France—what you dis- 
like and repudiate is usually of Ger-. 
man origin. Salads of raw potato, 
raw ham, kraut, pickled cucumber, 
and sour sauces, are as characteristic 
of the Teutonic race as is the Kantian 
philosophy, and ought to be avoided 
with equal vigilance and detestation. 
Perhaps the best place to see the 
cookery of Germany in all its native 
deformity is at a mess-table, of which 
we can speak feelingly, having more 
than once partaken of such dubious 
hospitality. Nevertheless, in the 
Rhenish provinces, where the Code 
Napoleon prevails, there is, as we 
have already hinted, fair pasturing 
for the stranger, and some scope for 
close and curious observation. We 
have a high regard for the Dutch na- 
tion ; but we do not esteem their 
dishes. There is a strange maritime 
twang about all of them, which re- 
minds you irresistibly of the cabin of 
a smack, and which certainly suits 
well with the smoky flavonr of schie- 
dam. We have a strong impression 
that a banished merman, if forced to 
take up his residence on earth, would 
nowhere be so comfortable as in Hol- 
land; but we, not being aquatic in 
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our habits, would rather stay away 
from it. Our knowledge of Russian 
dinners is simply gathered from hear- 
say; but what we have heard does 
not tend to prepossess us greatly in 
their favour. The custom of com- 
mencing dinner with a whet of cavi- 
are and anise must be repudiated, as 
rather nasty, and contrary to all 
known gastronomical principles ; and 
if it be true, as is confidently averred, 
that the natives are generally partial 
to fish oil, they may be considered as 
beyond the pale of orthodox criti- 
cism. 

Surely Spain must have fallen off 
immensely in her domestic economy. 
In reading Cervantes, every one must 
have been struck with the fine tone, 
and large development of the cookery 
which is there introduced. Cama- 
cho’s kettle is calculated to produce 
many a hungry thought; and there 
is ample food for reflection in the 
account of the banquet which was set 
before Sancho Panza, but which he 
was not permitted to enjoy. Now-a- 
days, in reading a book of travels 
through Spain, we meet with nothing 
but invectives against dishes so poi- 
soned with garlic, that even the 
*¢ Lady of Shallot” would hardly ven- 
ture to essay them. Not one writer, 
since the days of Mr Beckford, has, 
so far as we know, spoken in praise 
of Spanish cookery, but rather the 
reverse. We mention this as an in- 
teresting problem ; for M. Beckford 
certainly gives the details of a mo- 
nastic banquet of rare excellence both 
as regards conception and execution ; 
and we are loath to believe that 
genius of so high an order should 
have perished utterly from the land of 
Pelayo and the Cid. We hope that 
some earnest inquirer will take pains 
to enlighten the British public on a 
point so truly interesting. 

We are not Cosmopolitan in our 
views, and we have no wish to see all 
the nations blended into one. As the 
world goes, and as it is likely to re- 
main, there is a pleasant variety of 
race, language, and diet, which cer- 
tainly will not be effaced either by 
means of peace congresses or of vege- 
tarianism. But we are not insensible 
to the advantage of borrowing hints 
from our neighbours. In this matter 
of dining there is really great room 
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for improvement among us; and we 
think that such a society as the Bri- 
tish Association might very advan- 
tageously extend the sphere of its 
labours. At present our savans dine 
exclusively in the British islands. 
They certainly vary their locality 
every year, and their dinners, as 
might be expected, are anything but 
contemptible; for gastronomy is both 
the oldest and the most cherished 
science in the world. But why do 
they not originate a grand scheme for 
dining periodically throughout Eu- 
rope? <A year or two ago they were 
discordant about the glaciers—what 
fitter place for carrying out their in- 
vestigations could they have found 
than Switzerland, a country not at all 
to be undervalued on account of its 
cheer? Fossil fishes are, no doubt, 
interesting—but they are perfectly 
useless. Nobody can eat them, and 
it is hopeless to expect them to 
spawn; whereas, in the Lake of 
Geneva, there is a superior breed of 
trout, which learned men might exa- 
mine, and perhaps introduce to the 
waters of this country, with immense 
advantage to the present and future 
generations. With all deference to 
M. Agassiz, we would ask him 
whether he really considers one of 
those petrified occupants of a slate 
as equal in value to a prime Finnan 
haddock. If he does, all we can say 
is, that we differ from him entirely in 
opinion. That specimen stands alone, 
and can satisfy the appetite of no 
living creature—the only end, so far 
as we know, for which fish were 
created. The haddock, on the con- 
trary, survives, can be cured, and 
will be cured, to the endless satisfac- 
tion of myriads of hungry break- 
fasters. Then, about your sea-levels 
and ancient margins—what of them ? 
Do you expect to find oysters there? 
You neglect the living oyster and his 
breed for a bagful of worthless peb- 
bles. Now, it strikes us that if the 
Association really aspires to be use- 
ful, it should extend the sphere of its 
operations. In the first place, let it 
ambulate over Europe. The chalk 
basin of Paris would furnish a capital 
field for exploration to the philoso- 
phers of the old school; whilst those 
with more practical views might in- 
vestigate the merits of the Parisian 
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kitchen, and report to a new sec- 
tion X or Z, to be denominated 
“the Gastronomic Section,” which, 
we venture to prophesy, would 
immediately become by far the most 
popular of the whole. The next 
year they might proceed to Germany, 
and enlighten us on the composition 
of the sausage. We lately read— 
if we recollect aright, it was in an 
old number of the Quarterly Review— 
some horrible revelations about the 
concoction of that kind of meat, 
‘which, when fermented, is said to be 
rank poison; and it is greatly for 
the interest of sportsmen that all 
doubts as to the salubrity of that 
pleasant and convenient esculent 
should be cleared away. Could six 
or seven of the ablest chemists of 
their number be better employed 
than in making such investigations, 
whilst the geologists were chipping, 
to their hearts’ content, on the peaks 
of Elend and of Schirke? Italy 
would be next in order. Some, no 
doubt, would ascend Vesuvius, either 
to satisfy themselves as to the 
volcanic theory, to imbibe Lachryme, 
or to procure mineralogical speci- 
mens; but it is to be hoped that a 
few would inquire into the nature 
and quality of the crustaces which 
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are found in the Locrine lake. 
America, too, offers a fertile field 
for exploration. We want to know 
something definite about the canvass- 
backed duck. No account has reach- 
ed us of the manner in which clam- 
soup is prepared—and that is, we 
hesitate not to say, a question of 
intense interest. There is an un- 
solved mystery as yet in mint-juleps. 
Men report that there is no turtle- 
soup like that fabricated at New 
York: is it so? Can the bass not 
be brought to our rivers? Alb 
these things we wish and are en- 
titled to know, and it is the duty 
of men of science to furnish us with 
such information. They are very 
foolish, indeed, if they suppose that 
their renown depends on the dis- 
covery of Saurian deposits. Nobody, 
in his seven senses, cares a copper 
about their coprolites. Let them tackle 
resolutely to the real work of huma- 
nity, extend the esurient knowledge 
of their race—for, clearly, no man 
can live upon the remains which are 
to be found in the lias — apply 
themselves to the invention of new 
dishes, inculcate educational cookery, 
and they will then have a proper 
claim to the everlasting gratitude of 
the nation. 
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FRAGMENTS OF POETRY. 


CREDO. 
Quod semper, ubique et ab omnibus creditum est. 


My heart is sick, my whole head drooping faints 

With ali this coil of Sabbaths and of saints: 

Even as of yore the Pharisaic tribe, 

Lawyer astute, and casuistic Scribe, 

Their grievous loads on weak men’s shoulders laid, 
Yet would not, could not, lend a finger’s aid, 

So still God’s Law, with human fancies fraught, 

Is circumscribed, belied, and set at naught. 

One damns‘the use of some indifferent dish, 
And pins his hopes of Heaven on Wednesday fish ; 
Another thinks all duty this—no more— 

To call the Pope of Rome a scarlet Whore ; 

This shakes his head, and ‘“ doubts if grace be sent 
“To those who pray by Act of Parliament ;” 

That “ hopes the best for Schismatists, but can’t 
“ See aught for them within the covenant.” 

Meantime the inquirer, penitent and lone 
Who gropes in darkness for the Altar Stone, 
Disturbed by doubt, by wakening conscience vexed, 
And the remembrance of some child-learnt text, 
Ponders amazed, if one of these be true, 

Where all the other sects are wandering to; 
And turns from priest to priest with vacant eye, 
‘How shall I save my soul?” his anxious cry. 

One preaching this for truth, and that another, 

Proves himself fallible, if wrong his brother ; 
For all, with instinct’s true consent, declare 
God’s covenant a blessing, not a snare. 

“‘ Faith Catholic,” they cry, ‘is to receive 
What all men, always, everywhere believe : ” 
Well said—but O! how sadly missed the uses 
Of this, their own, experimentum crucis— 
While all dispute on points of doctrine, none 
Doubt what Religion teaches to be DONE. 

Bear sorrow here, and look to Heaven for bliss— 
This thy theology, thy practice this ; 

Believe God's promises, his precepts keep, 
Joy with the joyful, with the mourner weep, 
Exalt Love’s banner, evermore unfurled, 
And keep thyself unspotted from the world. 
O blest indeed, if thus we knew our good, 
O blest even on Earth, if but we would! 
Sure that, though shades close densely round our way, 
The path of Duty leads to perfect day. 


THE HOMES. 
(T0 MY CONSTANT READER.) 
I. 


Srnce first the Universe began, 
Two Spirits wage relentless strife, 
Two beings sum the perfect man— 
The husband and the wife ; 
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Two Ranks surround the throne of God, 
Two Orbs alternate in the Blue, 
Two stones contain man’s funeral sod, 
And, O my Queen, our Homes are two. 


Il, 


Here is my noon, there was my morn, 
Here labour, there is rest; 
That is the Home where I was born, 
And this where I was blest. 
The Past has passed, and done its worst, 
The Present yields both hope and fear; 
And, how so Fancy haunt the first, 
Yet, O my Queen, my Heart is here. 


THE WORLD GROWN OLD. 


Tue world grows old, her beauty fadeth fast, 
More and more frequent cross her mind 
The bodings of her doom; 
Two hundred generations all have passed, 
We only now remain behind, 
And populate their tomb. 
On every face appears 
The trace of recent tears, 
Save where the laugh of madness rattles by, 
Or idiotcy’s idle eye 
Glances from Earth to Heaven in vacant gloom. 


THE DAYS GONE BY. 


Tue burthen of the world’s old song, 
Must have its share of truth, 
That the most honoured life and long 
Was happier in youth. 
It is not only Memory’s cheat 
That prompts the heart’s deep sigh, 
When, mid prosperity’s defeat, 
We think of days gone by. 


A feeling lost, we know not what, 
Sweet, because undefined, 

Replaced by knowledge sadly: got, 
The cancer of the mind; 

A glory on the youthful head, 
A brightness in the eye, 

Hues of our native Heaven are fled, 
Among those days gone by. 


Yet, O my friends, if this be sooth, 
Yet faint not, but be sure 
The vanished freshness of your youth 
Was ignorant, not pure. 
Heaven’s glories may again be won, 
And, streaming from on high, 
As after moonset comes the sun, 
Outshine the days gone by. 
Endia, 1851. H.. G. K. 
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THE GREAT QUESTION. 


We are threatened with far more serious difficulties than opposition to the imposition 
of aduty on corn. It is a Question whether the Government of this country can 
be carried on, and on what principles, and through what medium. 

Tue Earu or Dersy, 15th March, 1852. 


On this day Blackwood’s Magazine 
makes its four hundred and fortieth 
monthly appearance before the Bri- 
tish public; and if, during its career 
of thirty-five years, it have earned, 
by its unwavering and uncompromis- 
ing advocacy of Conservative princi- 
ples, through evil and through good 
report, a title to even the slightest 
degree of consideration, we earnestly 
pray it in aid on the present occasion ; 
when addressing our readers on the 
eve of a tremendous conflict, the 
results of which, in our deliberately 
formed” opinion, shared by every 
thinking and experienced politician in 
the kingdom, affect the welfare of 
the Empire to an extent almost unpre- 
cedented, and also, at present, utterly 
incalculable. We fully concur in what 
fell from the venerable and patriotic 
Marquis of Lansdowne ; who, in an- 
nouncing in the House of Lords the 
resignation of the late Ministry, and 
his own intended retirement from 
active political life, declared, ‘‘ I shall 
consider it a duty not to remain in- 
different to the proceedings of this 
House, upon the great impending 
questions, in times most eventful, and 
which, I am afraid, will long continue 
to be eventful.” The recent manifesto 
of his lordship’s late colleague, Lord 
John Russell, and which we think 
calculated to disappoint everybody 
and provoke very sarcastic commen- 
taries, we shall at present notice no 
further than by observing, that we see 
in it only a latent perception by its 
writer, that questions are about to be 
stirred which may well occasion anxi- 
ety to moderate men of all parties. 
To this curiously-timed document, 
however, we shall return. 

Since the last dissolution of the 
British Parliament in 1847, some 
of the greatest European nations 
have undergone a series of con- 
vulsions unparalleled in the _his- 
tory of the. world. Thanks to the 


protection of a merciful Providence, 
this country has hitherto escaped 
that revolutionary conflagration — 
evincing a strength and elasticity of 
political institutions, and its in- 
habitants an enlightened moderation 
of temper and spirit, which, making us 
the envy and admiration of the world, 
at the same time afford to ourselves 
matter for congratulation, mingled 
with dark anxiety. Influences, secretly 
and sedulously exercised, have been 
at work in this country for the last 
five or six years, to an extent of 
which superficial observers have no 
notion, designed and calculated to 
work, if unchecked, portentous 
changes in our civil and religious 
institutions, and, in so doing, endan- 
ger the national independence, and 
even existence. The issue of the 
ensuing general election, looked to 
with just anxiety and curiosity from 
all quarters of the world, will, in alt 
human probability, avert or precipi- 
tate revolution, and of the most 
crafty, sinister, and wanton charac- 
ter — its agents calculating equally 
upon supineness, and faction, as their 
most efficient auxiliaries. It is in- 
deed fearful to reflect on the extent 
to which either, or both, may favour 
the efforts of those whose only aim is, 
in any way to sap the independence 
of the nation, to confuse and subvert 
the relations and the very foundation 
of society ; and the Great Question 
which we propose now to discuss, in 
a temperate and solemn spirit, is, the 
proper course to be taken, during the 
general election of 1852, by every 
intelligent, independent, and patriotic 
elector of the United Kingdom. That 
question we shall discuss with as much 
brevity as is consistent with its magni- 
tude, and under the influence of convic- 
tions far too profound and sincere to 
admit of indulging in levity, or invec- 
tive. We shall, at the same time, ne- 
cessarily have to speak with plainness 
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of public men, and combinations of 
them, as seen in action during the last 
few months, or even during the last 
two or three years ; but we conscienti- 
ously disclaim being actuated by mere 
party considerations. We have, on the 
contrary, always seen great force in the 
saying of Swift, that, generally speak- 
ing, Party is the madness of many for 
the gainofafew. It isto us, especially 
at this momentous crisis of the na- 
tional fortunes, an exceedingly small 
matter what class of individuals, as 
individuals, and with whatever amount 
of personal respectability and influ- 
ence, occupy the seats of power, and 
dispense the sweets of patronage. 
But what does occasion us a consum- 
ing anxiety, is, what are THE PRIN- 
CIPLES which those who enjoy, or as- 
pire to place or power, have the deter- 
mination andthe power to uphold. Let 
us, then, immediately proceed to in- 
quire what are those principles; and 
then who seem likeliest, honestly and 
resolutely, to act upon them. 

And the first of those principles 
which it appears at this moment of 
immense importance to keep promi- 
nently in view, though Lord John 
Russell now would throw it with indif- 
ference into the lumber-room of old 
political expedients, but to which, in- 
deed, in the exigencies of the present 
time, perhaps all others should for a 
while yield precedence, as vital to the 
independence and welfare, nay, the 
very existence, of this great Empire, is 
—the preservation of its PROTESTANT 
CHARACTER. Why is it now so spe- 
cially necessary thus to bear in mind 
and insist upon this proposition? 
Because the Protestantism of the 
country is at this moment in imminent 
danger, as we will forthwith make 
clear to even the humblest reader of 
these pages. But if our Protestant- 
ism be really in danger, what is to 
become of us as a nation? Our most 
religious and gracious Queen is heart 
and soul a Protestant; and, on her 
coronation, solemnly swore before her 
people to ‘* MAINTAIN TO THE UTMOST 
OF HER POWER THE TRUE PROFESSION 
OF THE GOSPEL, AND THE PROTEST- 
ANT REFORMED RELIGION ESTABLISH- 
ED BY LAW.” ‘Thus she joyfully sits 
upon the throne of these realms by 
Protestant sanctions. She is the chief 
corner-stone—the very keystone of 
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the political arch; and we, her sub- 
jects, have, on our parts, as solemnly 
sworn to ‘* be faithful, and bear true 
allegiance to Her Majesty Queen 
Victoria.” Then we must do so 
by remembering at this perilous 
crisis that she is a sworn Protestant 
sovereign, and that her supremacy, as 
such, is at this moment the subject 
of direct and indirect, of insidious, of 
systematic attack, characterised by a 
malignity and insolence, such as it is 
very hard to contemplate, for even a 
moment, with calmness. As long as 
Popish machination appeared but to 
prosper in this country, amidst our 
culpable supineness, when masked 
under the lovely aspect of loyalty and 
devotion, that mask was patiently 
worn till the moment appeared to 
have arrived for casting it aside— 
which was in the autumn of 1850— 
when the hideous features underneath 
were suddenly seen by a startled coun-~ 
try, equally disgusted and alarmed. 
We had a full-blown Cardinal strut- 
ting among us, fresh from the Fla- 
minian gate of Rome, declaring that 
he had come to annihilate our own 
ecclesiastical institutions, and pro- 
claim our prelates, clergy, and mini- 
sters, of all denominations, impostors. 
Our country was coolly parcelled out 
by the Pope under a fresh Popish juris- 
diction; and he claimed every man, 
woman, and child among us as his 
own, to be dealt with after his own 
blessed will, and according to the ten- 
der mercies of the Romish Church, 
Our Queen—God long preserve her 
to her loving and indignant people !— 
was ignored as a mere cipher, within 
these her own dominions, in the pre- 
sence of her own enthusiastic subjects. 
She was notevenso much as mentioned 
—no, not even to commend her to the 
obedience and love of her Roman Ca- 
tholic subjects ; there might have been 
no such being in existence! And so it 
was with our Church ; which, with his 
clergy, however, the aforesaid Cardinal 
lost not a moment in assailing with 
virulent abuse and falsehood. This 
person had no right to come to this 
country, as a subject of the Queen, in 
the capacity of a Cardinal, without 
the Queen’s licence; and his doing 
so was a contempt of her authority, 
and of the law of theland. He came, 
too, in that capacity, as a Prince of 
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the Court of Rome—a Privy Coun- 
cillor of the Pope—a member of the 
College of Cardinals, who elect the 
Pope, and may one day elect him, as 
is very probable, at this moment, the 
last object of his ambition. We our- 
selves, at the time, were alive to all 
this; and, with others, publicly chal- 
lenged him to disclose the oath which 
he had taken on being appointed Car- 
dinal, in order to satisfy the country 
that he had not contracted obligations 
inconsistent with those due from 
a British subject to his Sovereign. 
But though it would have been infi- 
nitely to his interest to calm the pub- 
lic agitation by a prompt and frank 
explanation, he obstinately remained 
silent, and has remained so to this 
hour. He first of all assumed the 
character of Archbishop, in deliberate 
defiance of the law of the land: we 
immediately strengthened that law, 
declaring, in peremptory language, 
that he should not assume the title ; 
but he has persevered, contemptu- 
ously disregarding the feelings and 
opinions of all of us, and that solemn 
Act of the Legislature, to which 
Queen, Lords, and Commons were 
heartily parties! Nay, he went on 
with supreme effrontery to complete 
the ecclesiastical arrangements of the 
Pope; and we saw bishop after 
bishop appointed under the prohi- 
bited designations, and ever since, 
and now, affecting to assume and 
exercise the prohibited functions and 
jurisdictions. He and his clergy 
deliberately, and in terms of needless 
contumely, reviled the Act of the 
Legislature, and ostentatiously pro- 
claimed their disobedience of it. We 
do not pause here to ask, how can 
this be borne by the Protestants of 
England, Scotland, and Ireland? but 
calmly to inquire, whether the Queen’s 
sovereignty has not been, and is not at 
this moment, assailed and insulted ? 
Let us, however, proceed to matter 
still more serious,—infinitely more 
serious, and calculated to awaken the 
liveliest anxiety for the national wel- 
fare. This dangerous man, Dr Wise- 
man, is now associated in close council 
with another, as dangerous in Ireland, 
Dr Cullen ; both of them reeking from 
Rome with ultramontane bigotry. 
They are acting in concert as emis- 
saries of the Pope—possibly as con- 
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scientious emissaries ; and we believe 
that, like as Dr Wiseman has refused, 
so has Dr'Cullen refused, up to the 
present moment, to state what oaths 
he may have taken on receiving his 
recent appointment from Rome, though 
he also has been challenged in vain 
to do so. The institution of the 
Queen’s Colleges in Ireland has been 
placed under Papal ban, and secular 
knowledge denied the Queen’s sub- 
jects there, unless filtered through the 
putrid medium of Popish superstition 
and falsehood ; and that, too, by the 
hands of a priesthood bound by every 
conceivable tie of allegiance to the 
Pope, and inflamed with incessantly- 
avowed hatred and abhorrence of 
Protestantism and its professors. Is 
not this the existence and exercise 
of an influence fatally at variance 
with the interests and welfare of 
this Protestant country? Yet a far 
more important matter remains be- 
hind; we mean, the existence of 
the Catholic Defence Association, 
with its secret ramifications through- 
out the country, and its thoroughly 
organised and openly avowed action 
upon the Parliamentary constituencies 
of the United Kingdom! This is by 
far the most fearful feature of the 
case, and one which we shall be mad 
if we regard with indifference; nay, 
we may, in such an event, come here- 
after to consider ourselves as having 
been smitten with a judicial blind- 
ness ; for we quietly looked on, while 
an axe was being laid to the root of 
the national religion, the supremacy 
of our Queen, the sovereignty of our 
nation ; while an imperium in imperio 
was being built up within these domi- 
nions, of such enormous proportions, 
as at length superseded the original 
structure, while its fickle and supine 
tenants were replaced by those of 
another faith and allegiance. Are 
these things to be? Verily they will, 
unless we bestir ourselves, and with 
all our energy, in time. 

We now go on to give a marvellous 
prediction, with its exact startling 
fulfilment ; to state an atrocious fact ; 
and to ask an awful question. 

On Tuesday, the 4th November 
1828, at a great meeting held at 
Dublin, for the purpose of opposing 
Roman Catholic Emancipation, and 
opening the eyes of the country to 
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the inevitable consequences of that 
measure, one of the speakers was a 
very learned and eminent member of 
the university,* and. there is now 
lying before us a report of his speech, 
printed immediately after it had been 
delivered, and for which we are greatly 
indebted to .a distinguished friend. 
We earnestly entreat the attention of 
the Protestants of the Empire, what- 
ever may be their opinions on poli- 
tical and economical questions, to 
every word of what follows :— 

‘“‘ Tf emancipation pass, while the 
bishops and priests still remain feudal 
vassals to a foreign directory, and 
while the state of the elective fran- 
chise converts their spiritual influence 
into constitutional power, tell me, 
what is to prevent the existence of the 
Catholic p meres ?—its speeches, 
its rent too? And seeing that Ireland 
has been always esteemed the strong- 
hold—the ‘island of saints ’—with 
the loss of which Popery is ‘itself to 
decline and fall, and by which, and 
Britain’s navy, it may yet be wafted 
triumphantly ‘to every extremity of 
the earth !|—why not add a reinforce- 
ment of ‘rent, (remitted from Rome, 
and raised from the whole world of 
Papal Christendom,) for extending 
Romish influence over our Legisla- 
ture, purchasing boroughs at any 
price, and giving command of all the 
sinews of war? What is to prevent, 
I say,-all its present proceedings and 
influences? It is a question worthy 
of an answer, and a pause. What 
to prevent Association missionaries, 
backed by priests, from still captur- 
ing votes at each election, turning out 
from every county the Protestant mem- 
ber, and putting a Roman Catholic in 
his place, and in that way sending, 
perhaps, eighty Roman Catholics to 
Parliament ?—What to prevent the 
unconstitutional imposition of pledges 
by this Church,—combination, and 
the introduction of such new pledges 
as the concordat between the Hier- 
archy and the Association, from time 
to time, may recommend ? 

““T can see no conceivable end to 
these pledges. If not seasonably 
checked, they may soon reach to a 
length overturning all the principles, 
and upsetting all the freedom, of 
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legislation itself. For instance, Ra- 
dical Reform is a pledge. Why not 
make it a pledge, that every benefice 
or see of the Established Church, 
when vacated, ‘should be fiiled ‘by a 
Roman Catholic churchman? — of 
which single measure the result would 
be, the overthrow of the only bulwark 
against the unceasing encroachment 
and the (no doubt remote, but still 
ultimately possible) establishment of 
civil and spiritual despotism, even in 
Great Britain! Why not 
make different formidable canons of 
the Romish Church,.or court, laws of 
the realm, and establish some system 
of national education entirely on Ro- 
man Catholic principles, and enforcing 
all the rules of the Index Expurga- 
torius; and repeal the Union? Any 
measure, be it great or small, may be 
inserted in the list; there may even, 
more than all that I have ‘said, ‘be a 
pledge to secure the parliamentary 
union of these eighty members, and 
their submission to appointed chiefs or 
leaders, and a pledge obliging them to 
oppose the Government in every mea- 
sure—to stop the supplies, and thus 
control the other powers of the State 
—till the subject of every newly- 
invented pledge be successively con- 
ceded ! 

‘“* Here, then, we see erghty members 
of Parliament virtually returned, or 
allowed to be returned, by a smail 
body of men, whose oath, I hope, you 
remember—by men who have com- 
paratively no interest in their coun- 
try’s welfare, and who are predomi- 
nantly guided by the interests or 
commands of a foreign government— 
hostile to civil and religious liberty, 
and hostile to Great Britain! Yet 
to this hierarchy, with its dependent 
clergy, and its accredited civil agent 
or plenipotentiary, these eighty par- 
liamentary members owe their seats; 
they are turned out at its pleasure, 
are bound by pledges of its dictation, 
and are united as a phalanx on every 
measure that concerns the interests or 
wishes of their masters. The leader, 
again, of these creatures will be ‘far 
the most powerful man in the House 
of Commons. By only passing from 
this side of the House to that, he can 
make a difference on any question 
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proposed of 160 votes! If joined to 
any respectable Opposition, he can im- 
pede all the functions of Government, 
and turn out, in fact, any Ministry by 
a judicious plan of watching opportu- 
nity and of seasonable surprises. Joined 
to the Whigs, he can turn out the 
Tories; and then, as his pledye re- 
quires, he must join the Tories and 
turn out the Whigs, thus making a 
football of the British State! Or, if 
permitted to become a Cabinet Minis- 
ter, still, in the Cabinet his influence 
and office are retained only by retain- 
ing his followers, and these he retains 
only through permission of the Rom- 
ish clergy. He must, therefore, still 
proceed in the same course—exercise, 
no doubt satisfactorily, his ministerial 
patronage in the Church of England— 
still show his old respect for the 
pledges, and for ever, in fact, disturb 
the House, the Government, and the 
country, by successive measures and 
motions of Romish suggestion. And 
what should a new king arise, or 
heir-apparent, and become a convert 
—by the influence of this Jesuit-minis- 
ter, or of some Romish Episcopal 
peer, now one of the high Lords Spi- 
ritual, and having free access to 
majesty—can any one present predict 
or follow all the awful consequences 
of such a possibility ? ” 

We ask, was not this prophecy ? 
Is it not now descriptive? And shall 
it be historic? For what have we at 
this moment in Dublin? A “Catholic 
Defence Association,” the chief of 
whose avowed objects is to secure the 
return to the next Parliament of a 
staunch phalanx, ranging from sixty 
to eighty in number—this Associa- 
tion consisting chiefly of Popish 
priests, who are not only selecting 
candidates, but forcing them on con- 
stituency after constituency, by all 
the arts of terror and blandishment 
that unscrupulous bigotry and dis- 
loyalty can command. And every 
one of these candidates is pledged to 
this priesthood, to do their ruthless 
bidding in the House of Commons, 
having only one fell object in view— 
the advancement of the Papal interest 
in this kingdom—and possessed of 
most formidable powers to effect that 
object, as it was predicted they 
would, viz., alternately supporting 
and defeating all other parties in the 
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House, and every combination of 
those parties; being, in fact, really 
all-powerful, if parties should prove 
to be, unhappily, nearly balanced in 
the House; and thus we shall have, 
in the very heart of this vast Empire 
—ay, in the very dazzling centre of 
European Protestantism, under the 
immediate eye of. our Queen, and 
the eyes of her subjects—the Pope of 
Rome installed, virtually, in supreme 
power! But we proceed to state an 
atrocious fact, illustrative of the prac- 
tical working of the Papal machinery. 
A gentleman named Frederick Lucas 
is the proprietor of the Tablet, a 
newspaper which has long been the 
recognised organ of the Popish priest- 
hood. He has just been selected by the 
priests as the Roman Catholic candi- 
date for the county of Meath. In the 
Times newspaper of the 18th May 1852 
may be seen the address which this 
gentleman has ventured to issue to 
his future constituency; and from 
that address we select two passages, 
which should speak trumpet-tongued 
to the Protestants of the United 
Kingdom. Those passages relate to 
education, and the United Church of 
England and Ireland. Let it be borne 
in mind, that by the Fifth Article of 
the Act of Union between Great Bri- 
tain and Ireland, it is declared that 
‘* the Churches of England and Ireland, 
as then by law established, should be 
united into one Protestant Episcopal 
Church, to be called the United Church 
of England and Ireland ; and that the 
doctrine, worship, discipline, and 
government of the said United Church 
shall be, and shall remain, in full 
force, for ever, as the same are now 
by law established for the Church of 
England; and that the continuance 
and preservation of the said United 
Church, as the Established Church of 
England and Ireland, shall be deemed 
and taken to be an essential and fun- 
damental part of the Union.” . 

Let.us now see what this Popish 
priest-selected and priest-supported 
candidate for a county in Ireland has 
just deliberately placed on record as 
his title to the suffrages of the con- 
stituency :— 

I. “If, from all this mass of 
iniquity, I must single out any one 
instance as deserving of special com- 
memoration, it would be the subject 
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of Epucatron, because it is to the 
question of education that all the 
efforts of the enemies of the Church 
are directed in the present day; and 
because it is chiefly by polluting the 
sources of education for every class 
of the community that they hope to 
destroy or enslave the Church. Upon 
this question, then, I will just say 
that I humbly and reverently acknow- 
ledge in the Catholic Church, and 
in the Holy Apostolic See, supreme 
jurisdiction in matters of faith and 
morals; the right of determining for 
me, as a son of the Church, what 
modes of education are dangerous to 
faith and morals, .and therefore to be 
avoided, and what are safe to be fol- 
lowed ; and that, on all Church ques- 
tions, of whatever kind, my principles 
are ultramontane—that is, to the best 
of my knowledge, are in exact accord- 
ance with those held by the highest 
and most trustworthy authority upon 
earth—the Supreme Pontiff, the living 
apostle, the vicar upon earth of our 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ! If 
I should have the honour of a seat 
in Parliament, when any attempt 
is made to legislate on the subject 
of education, or on any other subject 
affecting the Catholic Church upon 
principles at variance with these, I 
pledge myself to oppose every such 
attempt to the fullest extent of my 
ability.” 

II. * The whole iniquity, every 
shred and fragment of it, proceeds 
from the EstaBLisHED CuurcH. Of 
that institution, as it exists in Eng- 
land, I will say nothing; because, on 
the other side of the Channel, it has 
at least some claims to the character 
of nationality, and to the favour of 
the people among whom it rears its 
unmitred front! But in Ireland the 
case is different; and as the only 
remedy for the aggressions which 
have been already perpetrated, and 
for those still worse which are 
threatened against us, lies in the 
removal of that painted and gilded 
rottenness which is nicknamed - the 
Establishment, I think it necessary 
just to say one word about it. The 
formula that I should use would be, 
not that I would oppose any Govern- 
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ment which will not repeal the Eccle- 

siastical Titles Bill, but that I would 
oppose every Government which wilt 

not remove in this country the grievance 

of the Established Church, which will 

not absolutely put down its monopoly 

of the ecclesiastical revenues, and abate 

that arrogant and alien ascendency 

which is a standing insult to the people 

of this land. Abate this one grievance 

—destroy this one injustice—put down 

this. one monopoly—erase from the 

surface of this soil the odious spectacle: 
of a Catholic population lorded over 

by Protestant parsons, and Lord 

Archbishops, and clerical justices and 
robbers, who, under various denomina- 

tions, gather up into their own den 

apart the whole produce of a national 
fund, which they acquired by plunder,. 
and still maintain by the strong arm 

alone—undermine this one enormous 

grievance, make it totter and fall: 
to the ground, and every other lesser~ 
grievance of the same kind and 

parentage will be buried in the wide- 

spread ruins. My notion, therefore, 

is that, for saving ourselves from 

the Protestant aggressions by which 

we are at once assailed and threaten- 

ed, and securing to ourselves and our 

posterity that perfect equality before 

the law, which is the right of every 

Catholic, we must begin by battering: 
down the monopoly of the Established: 
Church !” 

Let us now pass on to ask an- 
awful question of the writer of this 
address—of Drs Wiseman, Cullen,. 
and MacHale, under whose auspices-~ 
such addresses issue—and of every: 
Roman Catholic gentleman expecting 
to ‘be returned to Parliament by the 
influences, and under the pledges, of 
the Roman Catholic Association. 
That question is: Are they aware, 
that before they can sit or vote in 
the House of Commons, they must, 
at the table of the House, take and 
subscribe the following OATH, pre- 
scribel by the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation Act ?*— 

‘“‘ T do sincerely promise and swear 
‘ and I do hereby disclaim, 
disavow, and solemnly abjure, any 
intention to subvert the present Church 
Establishment, as settled by law 





* Statute 10 Geo. IV., ¢. 7, § 2, 4. 
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within this realm ; and I do solemnly 
swear, that I never will exercise any 
privilege to which I am, or may become 
entitled, to disturb or weaken the Pro- 
testant religion or Protestant Govern- 
ment in the United Kingdom; and I 
do solemnly, in the presence of God, 
profess, testify, and declare, that I 
do make this declaration, and every 
part thereof, in the plain and ordinary 
sense of the words of this oath, with- 
out any evasion, equivocation, or 
mental reservation whatsoever. So 
help me God.” 

We earnestly ask any gentleman 
who must take this oath, and will 
take it with the intention of acting 
in conformity with the sentiments 
contained in the address of Mr 
Lucas, to consider anxiously whether 
it is possible to take that oath with- 
out deliberately perjuring his soul 
before God and his country ? 

Surely it is a very awful question 
for all who have to answer it; and 
‘we are sure that there are tens of 
thousands of loyal, honourable, and 
Christian Roman Catholic gentlemen 
who would rather die than enter the 
House of Commons thus polluted, 
with such an oath upon their lips, and 
such declared purpose in their hearts. 
But there may, and assuredly 
will be, others infatuated or unprin- 
cipled enough to do so; lending a 
willing ear to the serpent whispers 
of their priest echoing the execrable 
language of Lignou, recently edited 


by Dr Wiseman, “ For a just cause, it . 
is lawful to confirm equivocation with ~ 


an oath!”* There may be a consi- 
derable body of men in the next Par- 
liament pledged to do the thing they 
have expressly sworn not to do—viz. 
“to subvert the present Church estab- 
lishment, and disturb and weaken the 
Protestant religion and Protestant 
Government in the United Kingdom.” 
Let no one shrink from looking stead- 
ily at this probability, or rather cer- 
tainty, in order that such an emer- 
gency may be dealt with firmly and 
wisely. The remedy is, to a great 
extent, if not entirely, in the hands 
of the constituencies of the United 
Kingdom, as very many of them are 
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already aware. Let them put in 
practice the good old maxim, that to 
be forewarned is to be forearmed ; 
let them look out, in every instance, 
for men of ascertained probity, of 
proved staunch Protestant principles 
—(not hypocritically assumed by 
needy and unscrupulous adventurers) 
—and let every elector, for either 
county or borough, make it a matter 
of personal duty, in the coming exer- 
cise of his franchise, as he must an- 
swer for it to God, to his fellow- 
countrymen, and to posterity, to 
satisfy himself that the candidate for 
whom he proposes, or is importuned 
to vote, is an honest Protestant, re- 
solved to stand or fall with his Pro- 
testant Queen, and the Protestant 
Constitution of these realms. As far 
as he can, let him insist on straight- 
forward answers to these questions :— 
Do you, heart and soul, condemn the 
Papal aggression of 1850, and will 
you use your utmost efforts to defeat 
anything already done, or to be done, 
in furtherance of it? Do you believe 
that such a proceeding was a danger- 
ous outrage upon the civil and reli- 
gious liberties of the country, and an 
invasion of the authority and supre- 
macy of the Queen? Will you be 
constantly in your place and on your 
guard, mindless of other political 
considerations, against the machina- 
tions of the numbers banded together 
to subvert Protestantism in this 
country? Will you support any Go- 
vernment which institutes searching 
inquiries into the present position of 
the Roman Catholics of this country 
with regard to the rights of their own 
church, the disposition of their pro- 
perty, and the manner in which trust 
property is held for Roman Catholic 
purposes ?—and how religious houses 
are carried on in this country ?—what 
are the actual relations in which the 
Roman Catholic subjects of the Queen 
stand towards the State, towards any 
foreign power, and towards their own 
priests and prelates, with a view to 
exposing the present anomalies of the 
law, and suggesting amendments for 
the consideration of Parliament? If 
the candidate flinch, or equivocate on 





* The reader may depend upon the accuracy of this frightful quotation, since we 
have examined the original for ourselves.—Lig. vol. ii. book iv. tr. 2, p. 316.— Ex 
justi causé licitum sit uti equivocatione, modis expositis, e¢ eum juramento firmare /” 
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these points, on no consideration let 
him have the vote, but let it rather be 
given inexorably against him; for heis 
unsound, and a dangerous person to let 
into the House of Commons in these 
momentous times. If the Protestant 
constituencies of the United Kingdom 
will but act thus, all will yet be well: 
if we hesitate, all is lost; for the 
Popish forces are compact, united, 
resolute, and well officered; and 
there are already infallible indications 
that they have made very skilful dis- 
positions, and entered into formidable 
alliances, offensive and defensive, with 
the most dangerous parties in the 
State. While, however, Protestants 
thus talk, and hope, and wish, their 
sleepless enemy plans and acts; and 
unless we personally resolve, every one 
of us, to set about the matter forth- 
with, and with system and energy, as 
though our individual and best inte- 
rests depended upon it, Dr Wiseman 
and his companions will smile at our 
childishness, and our descendants will 
curse it. Let no one regard what is 
here said as exaggerated or chimeri- 
cal. We, who write this, have had 
our attention fixed upon the move- 
ments of the Roman Catholic priest- 
hood in this country for the last 
twenty years; and their doings 
evince a wonderful sagacity of deter- 
mination in aiming at one single 
Object in a hundred different ways— 
the prostration of Protestantism with- 
in these realms. We truly believe that 
the Vatican knows no object more 
desirable, or for which it is prepared 
to make greater sacrifices and exer- 
tions; knowing that regained ascen- 
dancy in Great Britain would instantly 
add overwhelming strength and splen- 
dour to the Papacy throughout the 
whole world. The reception given in 
1850 to Dr Wiseman and the Bull 
which he brought with him, for a while 
stunned the Papal authorities, and in- 
spired Infallibility with a horrible fear 
that it had made a slight mistake, and 
been precipitate ; but that was all; and 
Dr Wiseman and his friends look to 
the ensuing elections with intense 
anxiety, in the hope of not only re- 
covering lost ground, but pushing on 
far beyond. Mingled mortification 
and ambition have stimulated them 
to make, and they are at this moment 
making, immense preparation for the 
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coming struggle. But a co-operative 
force is to be found in—thank God! 
their well-founded—apprehensions for 
what may be done by us at the com- 
ing elections, in England and Scotland, 
and what has already been done, and 
is doing, in Ireland. As to the for- 
mer, we heard, not a fortnight ago, 
an eminent and learned Roman Catho- 
lic express his fears that they might 
“‘ be paralysed by the Protestant furor 
at the hustings of England and Scot- 
land.” As to Ireland, unhappy, priest- 
cursed Ireland, it is with unspeakable 
thankfulness that we are able to an- 
nounce to our readers, for their encou- 
ragement, that Protestantism is really 
sapping the foundations of Popery 
there—laying the axe at the root of its 
Upas-tree deadliness. We have taken 
great pains to ascertain the reality of 
the alleged conversions from Popery in 
the West of Ireland ; and are satisfied 
that a movement is going on there 
fraught with prodigious political conse- 
quences, and which are becoming daily 
more apparent to those most deeply 
concerned—the Popish priesthood of 
Ireland. The vigilant and energetic 
conductors of the Times newspaper sent 
a ‘* Special Commissioner” to inquire 
into the matter, during the last au- 
tumn; and, on the 7th October 1851, 
thus announced, in a leading article, 
the result of their inquiries: “ It 
seems now pretty clear that something 
like a RerorMaArTon is taking place in 
the province of Connaught. We were 
unwilling hastily to give credence to 
the numerous statements which reach- 
ed us on this subject. Still, however, 
due allowance having been made, 
quite enough remains to convince us, 
that the Irish mind is at this moment 
undergoing a change of incalculable 
importance, and shaking off, at any 
rate in some degree, the fetters of its 
ancient faith. In the missions of the 
Irish Protestant Church, which have 
achieved such signal success, we re- 
cognise a just and fair reprisal for the 
arrogant aggressions of the Pope. In 
answer to his Bulls, they have pub- 
lished the Bible; and while he is 
threatening our Crown and hierarchy, 
they sap the foundations of his power, 
by disseminating the Word of God 
among his people.” This is good, but 
better far remains behind. A month 
afterwards, two leading Romish news- 
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papers thus gave excruciating utter- 
ance to the same truths: “‘ We learn 
from unquestionable Catholic autho- 
rity,” said the Dublin Evening Post of 
the 11th November last, ‘‘that the suc- 
cessof the proselytisers in almost every 
part of the country, and, we are told, 
in the metropolis, is beyond all that the 
worst misgivings could have dreamed 
of! There is not only no use in deny- 
ing these statements, but it would be 
an act of treachery to the best inte- 
rests of the Catholic Church to con- 
ceal them, or even to pass the matter 
over as a thing of no great moment.” 
—‘' We repeat,” said the Tablet of 
the 8th November last, “ that it is 
not Tuam, nor Cashel, nor Armagh, 
that are the chief seats of successful 
proselytism, but this very city [Dub- 
lin] in which we live!” This great 
work is hourly progressing, under 
the auspices principally of the 
** Trish Church Missions to the Roman 
Catholics,” a society deserving of uni- 
versal support; and when we add to 
this great cause in operation, another 
—that of the continued and ever- 
inereasing emigration of the Roman 
Catholic peasantry, and the benign 
effects of education in Ireland—it is 
easy to see how well founded is the 
apprehension of the Popish priest- 
hood, finding themselves thus assailed 
in their strongholds, and how natural 
the desperate exertions which they 
are making against the ensuing elec- 
tion. With the exception of five 
hundred thousand inmates of work- 
houses, we are credibly informed by 
those who have closely inquired into 
the subject, that the Protestant popu- 
lation in Ireland now nearly equals the 
Roman Catholic; and if these causes 
continue in operation for only a few 
years longer, there can be no doubt 
that we shall see a glorious and peace- 
ful reformation, a social reformation, 
in Ireland. Exhilarating, however, 
as is this prospect to us, it is dis- 
maying to our enemy; and we repeat 
it, that we must be prepared for such 
a struggle on his part, at the ensuing 
election, as will challenge all our own 
energies and resources. We say, 
therefore, to every Protestant elector, 
Be up and doing; buckle on your 
armour to fight a great fight; do not 
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undervalue _ enemy’s strength— 
nor overvalue your own; but go 
forth in that great spirit of steadfast 
purpose, which alone is capable of 
accomplishing great ends. As you 
have a Protestant Queen, so she has at 
present a determined Protestant Mini- 
ster, whom she has intrusted with the 
power of making this all-important 
and ever-memorable appeal to her 
people; and we shall presently show 
that the questions which we have just 
been urging electors to propose to can- 
didates, are exactly those which we 
proved, in our April number,* to have 
been those which that Prime Minister 
himself declared, in his place in the 
House of Lords, in February 1851, 
that he was ready most seriously to 
discuss. 

So much for one aspect of that 
great question, which the nation must, 
on its own responsibility, for weal or 
for woe, so shortly decide. There is, 
however, yet another, requiring calm 
and serious consideration, for it 
touches the very vitals of the body 
politic. 

It may be expressed shortly, and 
with sufficient clearness for practical 
purposes, as taking the form of— 
an alternative between the preservation 
and the destruction of the existing con- 
stitution in Church and State. In 
order, however, to make this plain, 
it is necessary very briefly to place 
before the reader the position and 
conduct of political parties in the 
House of Commons, during the last 
Parliament; and we hope to satisfy 
the reader, that a careful considera- 
tion of what follows will repay the 
effort. 

The present position of the House 
of Commons, speaking solely with 
reference to the individual members 
who constitute it, is satisfactory to 
no one, either in or out of the House. 
From time to time, during the last 
three or four years, this assertion has 
been made by the leading members of 
every section into which that House 
has been and is divided. The astound- 
ing move of the late Sir Robert Peel on 
the question of the Corn Laws, dis- 
located all existing political combina- 
tions, to an extent perhaps unex- 
ampled in Parliamentary history. 
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Down to that point of time, the 
political parties in the House were 
substantially only three—the Con- 
servative, the Whig, and the Radical 
or movement party; but occasionally 
were to be seen temporary combina- 
tions, on particular questions, between 
the Whigs and Conservatives, and 
the Whigs and Radicals ;—far more 
frequently the latter. The Conserva- 
tives, however, were far too strong 
for either, or both united; and there 
was no saying for how great a length 
of time that Conservative Govern- 
ment might not have continued in 

ower. When, however, Sir Robert 

eel timorously and _precipitately 
abandoned the position, which he had 
occupied so triumphantly, with refer- 
ence to that great question, a states- 


man so shrewd and experienced as . 


himself, could not have failed to see, 
that one direct effect would be the 
rendering permanent and powerful 
that particularcombination of persons, 
of whom the most conspicuous were 
Mr Cobden and Mr Bright, to whose 
desperate exertions he very osten- 
tatiously and gratuitously attributed 
the entire “merit” of that great 
fiscal change. He seems, indeed, to 
have had some special object in view, 
in singling out one individual, Mr 
Cobden, for favourable notice, and 
giving him, as far as Sir Robert Peel 
could then do so, Parliamentary posi- 
tion and prestige. Sir Robert’s remark- 
able language towards that gentleman, 
in the last speech which he delivered 
as Minister, took all parties by sur- 
prise, and offended most who heard 
it; savouring, as it did, apparently of 
very bitter pique or revenge towards 
those whose party he had so sud- 
denly dissolved, and being also unac- 
companied by any caveat or protest, 
as far as we recollect, against the wild 
revolutionary principles which Sir 
Robert well knew that Mr Cobden en- 
tertained, and had repeatedly avowed, 
both in and out of Parliament! In 
this it seemed to us at the time, and 
continues to seem, that there was a 
sickening significance. Sir Robert Peel 
avowed in the House of Commons, on 
one occasion, that he had paid due 
attention to the sayings and doings of 
Mr Cobden and his coagitators for 
the unconditional repeal of the Corn 
Laws; and every one who knew Sir 
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Robert’s watchfulness, and: also, nh- 
doubtedly, his truthfulness, believed 
him. Then the country saw with con- 
cern and astonishment a leading Con- 
servative statesman, who had enjoyed 
its confidence to a greater extent than 
any Minister since William Pitt, de- 
liberately elevate into political impor- 
tance a person whom he knew to be 
an advocate of as great organic 
changes in the Constitution as had 
ever been mooted in Parliament. 
Nay; Sir Robert must have heard 
that Mr Cobden had frequently 
avowed that he regarded the repeal 
of the Corn Laws as but a stepping- 
stone to infinitely more sweeping and 
tumultuous changes. 

The dissolution of Sir Robert Peel’s 
Government introduced a fourth party, 
consisting of those, a limited number, 
of his more devoted personal sup- 
porters, who seemed resolved to stand 
equally aloof from their old friends, 
from the Whigs, and from the Radicals. 
These gentlemen probably thought 
that, in the progress of events, they 
would be found a sort of nucleus round 
which might gather a Liberal Conser- 
vative party, of which they would’ be 
the head, and have the guidance. Their 
calculations, however, soon proved 
to be altogether erroneous; for while 
the gulf between them and their old 
friends became rapidly wider and 
wider, they seemed viewed with sus- 
picion by the Whigs, and repudiated 
by the Radicals. This state of things 
lasted for some time ; the small band 
standing alone, shorn of all direct in- 
fluence, and trying to make amends 
for it by seizing every decent pretence 
for showing their power of turning 
the balance of parties. Their evident 
wish was to wear out the Protection- 
ist feeling of their late friends, and 
show them that they had to choose 
only between receiving them back and 
being permanently excluded from 
power. At length came another sud- 
den and great change over the posi- 
tion and prospects of parties, in the 
shape of the Papal aggression, and 
its ridiculous result, the Ecclesi- 
astical Titles Bill. On this occasion 
the little Peel party thought proper 
to commit themselves, almost to a 
man, to doggedly opposing the national 
fecling, faintly professing to share the 
universal indignation, but ostentati- 
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ously adopting a line of policy in entire 
unison with the feelings and wishes 
of the Roman Catholic party! If their 
counsels, immediately before the meet- 
ing of Parliament in the Session of 
1851, had been based upon the expec- 
tation that the Liberal party at large 
would side with them, they immediate- 
ly found themselves totally mistaken; 
for Lord John Russell was supported 
by not only the great majority of his 
own professed adherents, but by many 
of the Radical party, and also by the 
old Conservative party, who found 
fault with Lord John only because 
his legislation was miserably unequal 
to so great an exigency, and would 
disappoint the country. They, never- 
theless, supported him, but only for 
the purpose of infusing vitality into 
the Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Lord 
John Russell now found himself in a 
novel and embarrassing position—he 
had made deadly enemies of the com- 
pact Roman Catholic party; and they 
were strenuously supported, by not 
only the Peelites, but an active sec- 
tion of the Radical party, headed 
by Mr Cobden; and this last, for con- 
venience’ sake, may be styled the 
Manchester party. Lord John had, 
in fact, placed himself in serious anta- 
gonism to both sections of the Radical 
party some time previously—viz., in 
the Session of 1849—when, heading 
the whole combined forces of the 
Whigs, Conservatives, and Peelites, 
he defeated the motion of Mr Hume 
and the Manchester party by an over- 
whelming majority of 186 (268 against 
82.) They have never forgotten or for- 
given that defeat, nor is it reasonable 
that they should; for Lord John did his 
duty on that occasion admirably, and 
made a very powerful and thoroughly 
Conservative speech in opposition to 
the revolutionary motion then before 
the House. It is of importance to look 
for a moment somewhat closely into 
this matter, since it has already had, 
and is likely to have, much influence 
on the position of parties, and the 
solution of the Great Question with 
which we are dealing. Mr Hume’s 
motion * was one to ‘*‘ Amend the Na- 
tional Representation,” by extending 
the elective franchise so as to include 
all householders, taking votes by 
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ballot, limiting Parliaments to three 
years, and equalising representatives 


to the population! This, it must be 
owned, was a pretty large section of 
what is called the Charter; and, as 
such, its illustrious supporter, Mr 
Feargus O’Connor, rose and conde- 
scendingly received it. Sir George 
Grey opposed the motion strenuously, 
denouncing it as dangerous, as a mere 
instalment towards further democra- 
tic changes, and as almost identical 
with the Charter. The spokesman of 
the Manchester party was Mr Bright, 
who supported the motion with his 
utmost energy, and bitterly taunted 
Lord John Russell as the head of an 
exclusively aristocratic Cabinet. Lord 
John rose to reply, and delivered as 
Conservative a speech as could have 
been delivered by Lord Derby; and 
we select from it three very striking 
passages. ‘*So far as I can see,” 
said Lord John, evidently alarmed 
by the violent democratic tendency of 
Mr Bright’s speech, “the people of 
this country are as much attached to 
the constitutional monarchy as the 
people of any country have ever been 
attached to the constitution of their 
own state. My belief is, that it is 
the form of government suited to this 
people. My belief is, that not a 
balance of forces, but a combination 
of powers brought about by monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy acting to- 
gether, produces as much of liberty 
and happiness, as great a develop- 
ment of talent, as great encourage- 
ment in the practice of religious and 
moral duties, as any constitution the 
world ever exhibited or has produced. 
My belief is, that if you adopted the 
scheme of the honourable member for 
Montrose, as it is explained by the 
honourable member for Manchester, 
you would risk all these blessings. I 
do not think that you, the House of 
Commons, chosen by universal suf- 
frage, in equal, or nearly equal, dis- 
tricts, would long have peace in this 
House; and if you had peace in this 
House, by an overwhelming majority 
carrying measures of a democratic 
nature, you could not keep harmony 
with the other two powers of the State. 
In framing and proposing the Reform 
Bill, what we wished was, to adapt 
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the representation of this House to the 
other powers of the State, and keep it 
in harmony with the Constitution. 
That object, I think, after seventeen 
years’ trial, we have attained. We 
have obtained a gradual progress of 
measures of reform without convul- 
sion, without fear, or risk of blood- 
shed.” A little further on, Lord John 
thus indicated the nature of Bright’s 
commentary upon Hume, agreeing 
with Sir George Grey, that its ten- 
dency was towards the six points of 
the Charter: “If there was some 
obscurity about the proposal of the 
honourable member for Montrose, the 
speech of the honourable member for 
Manchester has cleared it of all ambi- 
guity, and, I trust, must have shown 
the House that, whatever might be 
the wishes of the honourable member 
for Montrose himself, whatever might 
be his respect for the ancient consti- 
tution of this House, and however he 
might reverence those forms which 
have enabled him to act no undis- 
tinguished part, and to confer no small 
benefit upon his country ; those who 
aid him, and in aiding overpower him, 
have no limitation in their designs— 
that, to use the words of the honour- 
able member for Manchester, they 
have no respect for the Constitution ; 
that they do not propose to stop short 
of admitting every adult male to the 
enjoyment of the franchise; and that 
although this would not be obtained 
by the motion of to-night—although 
it would not be effectual in carrying 
the six points of the Charter—yet 
this is the end to which the honour- 
able member for Manchester is direct- 
ing his efforts.” Observe now, how- 
ever, the ensuing passage, in which 
he administered a grave, a just, and a 
severe rebuke to Messrs Cobden and 
Bright, and the rest of their party, 
which these persons will never pardon, 
and under which they have winced 
ever since. ‘* What I have to find 
fault for with the honourable member 
for Manchester, and those who agree 
with him, is, that they are so EXCEED- 
INGLY NARROW-MINDED. Get them 
upon the subjects with which they are 
particularly conversant, and I listen 
with great admiration to their exten- 
sive knowledge and acute ability ; but 
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when we come to discuss large ques- 
tions, such as concern the fortune of 
our Empire, then I see that they have 
intellect and understanding bound up 
in such a narrow round that it is quite 
impossible to get them to understand 
those great principles on which our 
ancestors founded the Constitution of 
this country, and which we, their suc- 
cessors, humbly admire, and endea- 
vour to follow!” * 

It really afflicts us to allude, in 
passing, to the noble utterer of this ~ 
dignified and spirited rebuke, permit- 
ting himself, three years afterwards, 
in March last, to kiss the rod which had 
since that period been held over him 
by these very persons, and be goaded 
into actually calling them to his coun- 
cils in a political extremity of his own 
making, and as a guarantee to the 
Democratic party that his eyes had 
been at length opened to the narrow- 
ness and error of his own political 
views! It is one of the most humili- 
ating passages in modern political 
history, and, we sincerely regret to 
say, has irretrievably injured the re- 
putation of this distinguished and 
once powerful personage. ‘It is in- 
deed a singular and melancholy coin- 
cidence, that both Lord John Russell 
and the late Sir Robert Peel should 
have been seen acting precisely simi- 
larly towards the same individual 
representation of bitter and unscru- 
pulous Democracy, each owning in 
him a master! In the division on 
Mr Hume’s Chartist motion, the Peel 
party contributed, as we have stated, 
to swell the majority; and a signifi- 
cant and prominent unit in that 
majority was—Sir James Graham. 

Lord John Russell was too keen 
not to perceive his deteriorated posi- 
tion in the House towards the close 
of the last Session, in consequence of 
his feud with the Radical party pro- 
per, and through his opposition to 
their radical reforms, and with the 
combined Radical and Peel party, 
in consequence of his Ecclesiastical 
Titles Bill; while he beheld the Con- 
servative (or Protectionist) party 
compact and united. To propitiate 
the Radicals, he promised to usher 
in the ensuing Session with a satis~ 
factory measure of reform ; and suc- 
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ceeded in lulling them into a sort of 
sullen silence of distrustful expecta- 
tion. He must have forseen, however, 
that he could not then calculate on the 
support of the Peel party, if he should 
introduce any measure havinga chance 
of satisfying the Radicals; and he 
would thus have to run the risk of 
linking the Peel party with the Con- 
‘servative, and, a thing still more 
-serious, might alienate some of his 
“own hitherto staunch supporters. 
* And, in addition to this, the Roman 
Catholic or Irish party openly de- 
nounced him and his friends, and 
could from inclination, and could 
with decency, gratefully combine with 
‘their new allies, the Peel party, to 
‘defeat the obnoxious Minister. The 
sposition of Lord John Russell, thus 
‘tied to an impracticable pledge, must 
thave been unspeakably harassing 
towards the opening of the present 
Session, which was ushered in by 
meeting after meeting of the Cabinet, 
saccompanied by widespread rumours 
that the Ministry were seriously 
divided in opinion on the subject of 
the threatened Reform Bill. In ad- 
‘dition to this source of disquietude 
and discussion, were the two menaced 
motions of censure against Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Grey, for their 
respective doings in Ireland and at 
the Cape; and the perilous hostility 
of Lord John’s brilliant discarded 
Foreign Secretary Lord Palmerston, 
incomparably the ablest and most 
popular member of the Government. 
Every one expected Lord John’s 
downfall at the very threshold of 
the Session. He contrived, however, 
to get tolerably satisfactorily over 
the Palmerston explanation, every 
one seeing that Lord Palmerston exer- 
<cised severe self-restraint ; and very 
-comfortably over the Clarendon cen- 
sure; and we know that the hopes 
of the late Ministry and their friends 
‘then rose high, that they should 
succeed in, at all events, tiding over 
‘tthe Session. There was loud talk 
about a reconstruction of the Minis- 
try, by discarding some of its mem- 
bers deemed too strongly tainted with 
Conservatism, and substituting for 
them others from the more advanced 
ranks of the Liberal supporters of the 
Ministry. The immediate result, how- 
ever, was simply the substitution of 
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Lord Granville for Lord Palmerston, 
without the secession of any other 
member of the Ministry—to the 
grievous discomfiture and irritation 


of the Radical party. Then came 
the long-promised Reform Bill, which 
was instantly treated with contempt 
by every section of the opponents of 
the Ministry, and also with anger by 
the slighted and disappointed Radicals. 
At length Lord John proposed his me- 
morable Militia Bill; and refusing to 
concur in a suggestion of his guondam 
colleague Lord Palmerston, — urged 
with earnestness, and timed with con- 
summate tact,—he went to a division, 
and was thoroughly beaten. With an 
airof mingled mortification and excite- 
ment, he at once threw up the bill; and 
immediately afterwards he and his 
brother Ministers tendered their resig- 
nations, which were accepted ;—Lord 
John recommending his gracious Mis- 
tress to send for the Earl of Derby; 
telling the House of Commons that 
they had resigned, after anxious con- 
sideration, as the safer alternative than 
that of a dissolution, which they could 
not venture to recommend to the 
Crown. There was a highly signifi- 
cant contrast between the manner of 
announcing the resignation of Minis- 
ters, by the Marquis of Lansdowne 
and Lord John Russell. The latter 
was evidently influenced by feelings 
of vexation and asperity ; and seemed 
to hold himself out as a candidate for 
reinstatement, by avowing his deter- 
mination to resist the imposition of a 
duty on corn, and to insist on an ex- 
tension of the suffrage—announce- 
ments which met with but alukewarm 
reception. Lord Lansdowne evinced 
a totally different spirit. He spoke 
with a manifest conviction that the 
country was threatened with danger; 
and added, with a dignified air of sin- 
cerity and cordiality—‘‘ I am sure I 
shall be the last man to create in the 
path of the noble Earl, [Derby,]—a 
much valued friend of mine at all 
times, though a political opponent,— 
even were it in my power, the slight- 
est shade of impediment.” The Earl 
of Derby, thus unexpectedly summon- 
ed by the Queen, nevertheless quickly 
formed his Ministry, and, in a modest 
and dignified address, to which we 
endeavoured to do justice in our April 
Number, made the frankest possible 
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admission of the difficulty of his posi- 
tion, being in a certain minority in 
the Commons, and a possible minority 
in the Lords; declared that he should 
conduct the Government in a spirit of 
moderation, in conformity with the 
principles which he had maintained 
in Opposition; and take the earliest 
practicable opportunity of appealing to 
the country, to ascertain its views of 
his proposed policy: but stating that 
he should, at all events, discard the 
Reform Bills proposed by the late 
Ministry—this latter announcement 
being warmly approved of by Earl 
Fitzwilliam. Lord John Russell 
now adopted a truly astonishing 
and as lamentable a course of pro- 
cedure. Immediately before the re- 
assembling of Parliament, he sum- 
moned a meeting of his former sup- 
porters, extending the invitation to 
the Radical party, in order to hear 
their opinions, and they his, on the 
line of conduct to be adopted in Par- 
liament, in opposition to the Minister 
whom he had himself only just advised 
the Queen to send for! Lord John also 
sent for—Mr Cobden! and took sweet 
counsel with him! and finally an- 
nounced that he had made uphis mind, 
in the event of his return to power, to 
extend the basis of his Government, by 
calling in those who had hitherto been 
excluded! He was, nevertheless, 
roughly taken to task by Mr Hume, 
and others of the Radical party, who 
gave him distinctly to understand, 
that he must turn over a new leaf, 
in order to deserve their support. 
This meeting was attended by the 
Manchester and Radical party in 
force, by several of the Peel party, 
but not by Sir James Graham, and 
by a considerable number of the ha- 
bitual supporters of Lord John’s late 
Government. When he first met 
the new Ministers in the House of 
Commons, he made a speech charac- 
terised by extreme bitterness and 
chagrin, and a spirit, we are com- 
pelled to say, the very reverse of 
dignified; giving a peevish expla- 
nation of the reason which had 
forced him to resign, concluding with 
these singular expressions: ‘I felt, 
therefore, that if I were not driven 
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out of office, J should be worried out of 
it by gentlemen in opposition!” As- 
suredly this seems strange language 
to fall from the lips of a statesman, 
and so lately a Prime Minister; but 
it is in keeping with all Lord John’s 
recent conduct, to which it affords a 
clue. Thoroughly perplexed by his 
surrounding difficulties, he at length 
lost his presence of mind and temper ; 
and having taken what his alarmed 
adherents told him was a fearfully false 
step, he madeconfused and convulsive, 
but abortive efforts to retrieve his posi- 
tion ; and has ever since been in a state 
of political decadence, as is univer- 
sally admitted by both friends and 
foes, who now openly avow that he 
can never again be accepted as the 
leader of the Liberal party. His re- 
cent (22d May) letter to the electors of 
London affords conclusive evidence of 
the extent of his own apprehensions 
on this score. His conduct on the 
second reading of the Militia Bill 
amounted to an act of political suicide, 
preceded by a sort of imbecility, indi- 
cating a total absence of all power of 
ordinary calculation and foresight. 
He deliberately gave battle to Minis- 
ters on a great question—and, in a 
House of nearly five hundred mem- 
bers, found himself in a minority of 
one hundred and fifty ;* with his 
staunchest friends unspeakably morti- 
fied and disgusted by the course 
which he had adopted. On this 
humiliating occasion, the majority of 
the Peel party voted against him ; 
but all the Manchester and most of 
the Radical party with him. The 
former, indeed, have given him, since 
the Chesham Place meeting, a general 
support iu his opposition to the pre- 
sent Ministry, but with ominous inti- 
mations, from time to time, of the 
conditions annexed to the continu- 
ance of that support. So lately as on 
the 14th of May, Mr Cobden used the 
following language, which must have 
sufficiently galled the sensitive ear of 
Lord John Russell :—‘* The very pro- 
position of this Militia Biil will render 
it impossible for a Whig Government, 
constituted as it was before, ever to re- 
turn to power; for it is to them that this 
militia is owing.” This threatening 





* 26th April. Militia Bill, second reading: ayes 314, noes 164—the latter being 
almost exactly the number that attended the meeting at Chesham Place. 
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declaration fell from the leader of that 
party whom Lord John had so sarcas- 
tically rebuked in 1849 for their advo- 
cacy of wild, democratic changes in 
the Constitution ; and, adding to this 
remark another — that Sir James 
Graham has, since the accession of 
the present Ministry, given in his 
adherence, once more, and so late in 
life ! to the principles advocated by the 
Manchester party, and in 1849 repro- 
bated by Lord John Russelli—we quit 
our exposition of the present state of 
political parties, in order to show its 
direct bearing upon the Great Ques- 
tion so soon to be submitted to the 
nation. 
The Ministerial party, the Peel 
party, the Manchester party, the 
Radical party, the Whig party, the 
Roman Catholic party, will, within a 
few days’ time, present themselves, in 
the persons of their respective mem- 
bers, and (if honest) as exponents 
of their distinctive principles, before 
the various constituencies of the coun- 
try. From the past, the future must 
be judged of and provided against. 
An eager and ambitious member of 
one, if not indeed of three, of these 
parties—Sir James Graham—has re- 
cently deemed it discreet and becoming 
toavow himself “‘ with pain!” an oppo- 
nent of Lord Derby’s Government, and 
to prescribe, as the sole question to be 
proposed to candidates, the follow- 
ing :—‘ Are you a supporter, or an 
opponent, of Lord Derby’s Govern- 
ment?” But it is to be particularly 
observed, that the right honourable 
baronet very adroitly slips in a spe- 
cial restriction: this question is to 
be “propounded” only “‘ by Free- 
Traders.” This is a subtle mode of try- 
ing to deal with a Great Question, so as 
to squeeze it into a Little one, with a 
view to hoodwink the constituencies, 
yoke them all to the car of Faction, 
and give a perilous impulse to demo: 
cratic aggression. ‘The attempt is 
somewhat audacious, but futile and 
short-sighted, and discloses palpably 
an identity of policy between Sir 
James Graham and the Manchester 
School, and those reckless members of 
the Whig and Radical parties, mere 
political adventurers, who have given 
in adherence to them since the acces- 
sion of the present Government, for 
the purpose of subverting it. Let 
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every intelligent and conscientious 
elector reject the impudent false 
pretence on which his suffrage is 
thus solicited in order that he may 
not, until too late, discover the 
fatal use that has been made of it 
by the perfidious applicant. There can 
be no doubt whatever that the Man- 
chester party and Sir James Graham, 
together with a few members of the 
Peel party, have organised a confede- 
racy, with caution and considerable 
skill, for the purpose of ensnaring the 
constituencies into the support of revo- 
lutionary candidates; and it is conso- 
latory to reflect that they have deemed 
it necessary so to cover and disguise 
their purposes, in order to escape in- 
dignant detection, and avert ignomi- 
nious defeat. It is consolatory, be- 
cause of the evidence it affords that 
public opinion is too healthy to wel- 
come or tolerate revolutionary opi- 
nions. The momentous issue really 
before the country defies their abor- 
tive, yet insidious and dishonest, 
attempts to reduce its proportions into 
the narrow compass of ‘‘ Free Trade 
or No Free Trade;” and Lord John 
Russell, in his letter to the citizens of 
London, thus far imitates the example 
of Sir James Graham. These attempts 
are, in fact, a tacit and tremulous 
acknowledgment of the strength of 
the Great Conservative Party which 
now guides the helm of the State; 
and while repudiating the little test, 
question, condition, or formula pro- 
posed by the most cunning (we use 
not the word offensively) of the revo- 
lutionary tacticians, we beg to submit 
the following, as a far more compre- 
hensive one, as the conditions on 
which votes should be given at the 
ensuing election; and they may be 
said to constitute Srx Pornts or 
THE CONSERVATIVE CHARTER. “ Are 
you; or are you not, a sup- 
porter of 

I. Uncompromising maintenance of 
PROTESTANTISM in its integrity, espe- 
cially as respects the United Church 
of England and Ireland, and the edu- 
cation of the people? 

II. Determined resistance to Dz- 
MOCRATIC AGGRESSION ? 

IIL. A just distribution of Taxa- . 
TION, with reference to its pressure 
on the agricultural, commercial, and 
manufacturing interests ? 
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IV. Vigilant but friendly Forrren 
Pouicy ? 

V. Impartial and enlightened ad- 
ministration of our Domestic and 
CotontAL. AFFAIRS ? 

VI. Maxine Op ENGLAND IM- 
PREGNABLE ?” 

These are the Six Points—the Con- 
servatism of the nineteenth century — 
to which candidates should be pinned ; 
and no votes should be given to him 
who does not cordially answer all, or 
most of them, in the affirmative; and 
he will prove himself thereby, ‘* with 
pleasure,” a SuPPoRTER, as Sir James 
Graham has found himself, “ with 
pain,” * an OpPponENt, of Lord Der- 
by’s Government. These supporters, 
we believe, will be in a decisive ma- 
jority—these opponents, in a quarrel- 
some and heterogeneous minority, in 
the ensuing Parliament. Now, how- 
ever, for a while, and briefly, of these 
Six Points in their order :— 

I. Protestantism. It is to be 
upheld vigilantly and vigorously, in 
its integrity ; and this cannot be, ex- 
cept by an honest, searching inquiry 
into the present position and doings 
of Popery within these realms—its 
subtle and tortuous, serpent - like 
windings among all classes and all 
institutions. It has become a sacred 
duty to suspect the presence of Popery 
everywhere, and not to let that sus- 
picion be easily lulled. It is often in 
greatest force where least suspected— 
among the young and innocent— 
among the learned and mature-aged 
—and under a hundred harmless and 
even lovely aspects. But what care 
the dogged opponents of the Eccle- 
siastical Titles Bill—of any measure 
directed against the late Papal Ag- 
gression—for such considerations as 
this? What care the Manchester 
party—what care those of the Peel, 
the Whig, and Radical parties, who 
supported, and support, those oppo- 
nents? Their uniform sayings and 
doings supersede the necessity of 
urging this topic further. But we 
look, on the contrary, upon Lord 
Derby’s as pre-eminently and avow- 
edly a Protestant Government, to all 
intents and purposes. Its leading 
members have repeatedly proved 
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themselves as staunch as the staunch- 
est of us could desire; and this is 
well known to the Roman Catholic 
party, and will secure their deadly 
opposition and hatred. For that very 
reason, that Protestant Government 
is entitled to the warm support of 
every sincere Protestant—whether 
Episcopalian, Presbyterian, or Dis- 
senter—in the empire; for who is to 
come in their stead, in the event of 
their being displaced? The Earl of 
Derby himself, in his place in the 
House of Lords, recently declared 
that one part of the issue on which 
he should go to the country would be 
—‘* Will you support a Government 
which will uphold the Protestant insti- 
tutions of the country—which will give 
strength and increased power to reli- 
gious and moral education throughout. 
the land ?” + 

II. Resistance TO DEMOCRACY. 
The Manchester and Radical party 
would at once open upon us the 
flood-gates of democracy, and thereby 
sweep away our existing institutions, 
which Lord John Russell himself, as 
we have seen, solemnly declared, in 
his place in the House of Commons, 
to be exactly and happily accommo- 
dated to our political exigencies, 
adapted to reconcile conflicting inte- 
rests, and secure a harmonious equi- 
poise between liberty and authority. 
He sternly reprobated all attempts 
to disturb that harmonious equipoise 
and adjustment; denounced the Man- 
chester and Radical party as engaged 
in that enterprise; and he and Sir 
George Grey declared them to be 
virtually Chartists. What would be 
the effect of household or universal 
suffrage? The House of Commons 
in fatal conflict with both the House of 
Lords and the Sovereign ; for, as 
Lord John Russell truly stated on 
the occasion already alluded to, such 
a constituency afforded no guarantee 
for intelligence or independence—that 
‘“‘ they would, many of them, be easily 
affected by misrepresentations and 
delusions, and had not sufficient poli- 
tical information to enable them to 
make a right choice of members.”{ 
What wild and visionary demands 
would be insisted upon by a House 





* See his Letter to the Electors of Carlisle, 8th May—T%mes, May 14th. 


+ See our April Number, p. 409. 
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of Commons thus returned! Where 
would be the National Debt? How 
would the taxes be raised? How 
could law be steadily and safely 
administered? How could the Queen’s 
Government be carried on? What 
havoc would be made of our religious, 
civil, naval, military, economical 
arrangements, when subjected to the 
direct action of popular caprice and 
ignorance? Who could acquire, or 
safely enjoy, or bequeath property of 
the greatest orsmallestamount? What 
would become of the indispensable 
subordination of rank and station? 
Socratism would suddenly start up in 
our midst, a very Frankenstein, before 
the terrified and abhorrent eyes of its 
perhaps unsuspecting creator and vic- 
tim! All this fearful train of evils Lord 
John Russell clearly saw, when he 
rebuked Messrs Cobden and Bright, 
and triumphantly defeated the mea- 
sure they advocated. They, also, must 
have seen that same train of conse- 
quences, or they are mere blind leaders 
of the blind, and should be dealt with 
summarily otherwise than by argu- 
ment. But if they did see these 
consequences, and yet urged on the 
causes of them, ought not such men 
to be regarded as the very demons 
of democracy? Why, then, did Lord 
John Russell, in an unhappy hour, 
and under the guidance of his evil 
genius, call Messrs Cobden and Bright 
to his counsels? Well might the 
country take the alarm, and rally 
round the Conservative statesman 
whom, by such aid, he had resolved, if 
possible, immediately to overthrow. 
And that Conservative statesman, the 
Earl of Derby, only three days after- 
wards, lost not a moment in assuring 
the alarmed country that his Govern- 
ment ‘‘ would exert itself to oppose 
some barrier against the current, con- 
tinually encroaching, of democratic 
influence, which would throw power 
nominally into the hands of the 
masses—practically, into those of the 
demagogues who lead them.” * 

III. Equant Justic—E TO THE 
AGRICULTURAL, COMMERCIAL, AND 
Manuractoring IntTeREsTs. — By 
this is meant, let none be protected 
at the expense of the others; let the 
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pressure of taxation be fairly distri- 
buted between all three; let the 
interests of producers and consumers 
be equally considered ; let Free Trade 
in theory be Free Trade in fact; or 
let us get rid of an impostor, and 
an tncubus upon the national energies. 
Free Trade, so called, has been 
hitherto nurtured at the expense of 
the agricultural interest, and to us 
has always appeared in the nature of 
an ulcer upon that interest—the very 
back-bone of the State—impoverish- 
ing and weakening its resources and 
energies. With the Agricultural are 
bound up indissolubly all our national 
interests; and that agricultural in- 
terest should be watched with unceas- 
ing vigilance and heartiness. Hitherto 
the Manchester party have had it all 
their own way; but they may yet 
be made, with whatever writhings, 
to drink of the draught which they 
have forced down the throatsof others. 
The present position of affairs re- 
quires a comprehensive and thorough 
—a wise, a temperate, and firm 
treatment; and it is for the coun- 
try itself, on the ensuing all-impor- 
tant occasion, to declare the prin- 
ciples by which its affairs shall be 
regulated. The Peel and Manchester 
parties, and those of the Whig and 
Radical parties who support them, 
are almost incapacitated from fair 
and dispassionate action in this mat- 
ter, by their stubborn one-sidedness 
and intolerance of opposition, or even 
remonstrance. The Ministerial party 
have solemnly declared their deter- 
mination to uphold, when in power, 
as far as they may be able, the policy 
which they supported in opposition. 
The Chancellor of the Exchequer ex- 
pressly declared, on the 7th May, 
that ‘“‘ when Her Majesty should have 
referred to the sense of her people, 
Her Government would be prepared 
to introduce, in due time, those reme- 
dial measures which are required by 
justice and the permanent interests 
of the country. . . LTamnot at 
all clear,” said the right honourable 
gentleman—‘ I am not at all clear 
that a 5s. fixed duty on wheat is by 
any means the measure which we 
might feel it our duty to recommend. | 
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. . » Past agitation has succeeded 
in investing a very simple fiscal pro- 
* position with such an amount of pre- 
judice, that although I might consider 
such a proper and just one, I might 
not think it expedient or politic to 


propose it. I know there is a very 
great desire among honourable gen- 
tlemen opposite that there should be 
a fixed duty on corn; but I regret, 
for their sake, that I cannot promise 
to make any proposition of the kind.” 
Thus also spoke the conscientious 
Home Secretary—‘ Let the House 
remember that the Earl of Derby has 
also said, and has constantly repeated, 
that if the well-expressed opinions of 
the people of this country were against 
a duty being put upon articles of 
food, partly for protection and partly 
for revenue, he did not intend, after 
the country should have so expressed 
itself, ever to moot the question 
again.”* That is, he might have 
added, until the country, worn out by 
suffering, should demand such a mea- 
sure of protection as vital to its in- 
terests. 

IV. Viamant sur FRIEnD.y 
ForEIGN Poticy.—No one will 
deny the paramount necessity of con- 
ducting our foreign policy with the 
most delicate regard for international 
rights, usages, and courtesies, coupled 
with unwavering firmness in requiring 
a similar observance towards our- 
selves. Nor will any one of the 
parties opposed to that now in power 
venture to deny that, since its acces- 
sion, most serious differences have 
been dissolved, and our own country 
placed in harmonious and cordial 
action with all foreign powers, with- 
out a single undue concession. The 
rights of British subjects in foreign 
countries were never guarded more 
vigilantly than by the present Foreign 
Secretary, nor will our own rights 
against the subjects of foreign powers 
resident in this country be more reso- 
lutely, though temperately, asserted, if 
need should be. At no period during 
the last ten years have our foreign 
relations been more satisfactory than 
now—rarely as much so; and thus 
has disappeared a serious and frequent 
source of national anxiety. 
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V. IMPARTIAL AND ENLIGHTENED 
ADMINISTRATION OF DOMESTIC AND 
CoronraL Arrarrs.—The sound 
administration of our domestic eco- 
nomy, in all its extensive complica- 
tions, embracing and affecting every 
one of us in our personal and social 
relations, our rights and interests, has 
this never-failing guarantee, that we 
are all ever on the alert, without refe- 
rence to party politics, to complain, 
to resent, to assert, if there be the 
slightest necessity. Parliament in 
frequent session, public opinion and 
its myriad organs ever awake, con- 
stitute all-sufficient security against 
long-continued incompetence or un- 
conscientiousness at headquarters. If 
those intrusted with the superinten- 
dence of the various home departments 
be recognised as men of ability, ho- 
nour, and unsullied public and private 
character, we know that we are safe, 
and are not exacting. Without utter- 
ing or insinuating a word of disparage- 
ment of their predecessors, we fear- 
lessly ask, When was the Great Seal 
held by one more consummately quali- 
fied than Lord St Leonards to sustain 
its immense and splendid responsibili- 
ties? And who has a word to utter 
against the manner in which are dis- 
charged the arduous duties of the 
various departments of the Treasury, 
the Home Office, the Board of Trade, 
the Post Office, the Public Works, 
and the Poor Laws, and the law 
offices, in the United Kingdom? Quis 
vituperavit? Yet these were the un- 
tried, and therefore incapable officials, 
whom the organs of an eager, un- 
scrupulous, but quickly-baffled Oppo- 
sition would have scouted from even 
making the attempt to govern the 
country ! 

The administration of CoLtonran 
affairs has latterly become a matter of 
daily increasing anxiety, and of tran- 
scendent importance. The appoint- 
ment of the present Colonial Secretary 
was received by many opponents of 
the Ministry with most unjustifiable 
and bitter distrust and ridicule. 
Where are that distrust and ridicule 
now? Sir John Pakington quickly 
gained the confidence of all directly 
interested in colonial matters, by his 
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sedulous attention to business, and 
his uniform courtesy, temper, and 
discretion ; while, in his legislative 
capacity, on several very important 
occasions, he surprised and delighted 
all sides of the House by his states- 
manlike qualities, which were most 
loudly applauded by some of the 
most distinguished but fair-judging 
opponents of the Ministry. There 
are questions of enormous difficulty 
in store for our Colonial Minister, 
and the Cabinet whose head is so 
able and experienced a Colonial Mi- 
nister as the Earl of Derby. Many 
of these difficulties have been created 
or infinitely aggravated by the abet- 
tors of that policy to which the pre- 
sent Ministry is avowedly opposed. 
We suspect that no intelligent elector, 
who has paid the least practical at- 
tention to the subject, would wish 
colonial affairs to be managed as they 
were in the time of the late Ministry; 
and no such elector will deny that 
the administration of colonial affairs 
hitherto, by the present Ministry, is 
full of promise ; and in this depart- 
ment we include, it is superfluous to 
say, the Board of Control, under the 
presidency of a man of great official 
experience and administrative ability. 

VL Maxine Op ENGLAND IM- 
PREGNABLE. — With the Duke of 
Wellington at the head of the Army, 
the Duke of Northumberland, a 
thorough practical sailor, at the 
head of the Navy, and Viscount 
Hardinge at the head of the Ord- 
nance,* John Bull may sleep comfort- 
ably of nights, and walk about confi- 
dently byday. And he knows all the 
while, that these are serious times, 
when in truth no one can tell what a 
day or an hour may bring forth. God 
be thanked, we continue at present on 
satisfactory terms with our potent, 
but irritable and ambitious, neigh- 
bour across the Channel; but how 
long those satisfactory terms may 
last, is known only to the Almighty 
Ruler of Nations. Unless we are 
bereft of our senses, we may see mani- 
fest indications, designed not to be 
slighted with impunity, that, in spite 
of present appearances, our safety 
from invasion is precarious. Let us 
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hear on the subject an eloquent, an 
able, and, we believe, honest Radical, 
Mr Roebuck, who thus a few days 
ago expressed himself :— 

“ T know the feeling of the French 
army is, that we are the only people 
in Europe that has not succumbed to 
the arms of France. We were never 
beaten; our capital is still the only 
capital of Europe that has not been 
entered by a French army. The very 
expectation and longing of their lives 
—the very talk of their bivouacs, is 
the getting into London. That is a 
matter of fact. I want to hear it dis- 
puted. That being the feeling of the 
French army, and the interest of the 
man at the head of the government 
being to entertain that feeling of the 
army on his behalf, he might indeed 
command any number of ‘persons on 
that wild expedition. But what I 
want to point out is, the horrible mis- 
chief that would result, even through 
a danger of invasion. Why, if there 
was a danger of invasion for three 
hours, fancy what would be the effect 
on all the world. Remember that 
London is not like Paris. Paris affects 
France — London affects the world. 
Of the whole mercantile world, from 
one end to the other of Asia, Africa, 
America, and Europe, the heart is 
London. Paralyse that heart, and 
the arteries cease to beat. Let one 
incident of palsy come, and all the 
varied trembling lines of commerce 
that exist from one end of the coun- 
try to the other would be snapped 
asunder. Terror, dismay, ruin, would 
seize millions, and against that dire- 
ful calamity the statesmen of England 
have to be forewarned.” 

Lord Palmerston has recently stat- 
ed in his place in Parliament, in one 
of those truly admirable and powerful 
speeches to which the House delights 
to listen, that not long ago, when 
there existed a contingency of war 
between England and France, Louis 
Philippe was assured by one of his 
generals, that a French army could 
take possession of London within a 
week—a statement which produced a 
great sensation in the House of Com- 
mons. Lord Palmerston said this, 
for the purpose of supporting the 





great branch of the War department. 
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Government Militia Bill ; which, hav- 
ing been proposed by the late Ministry, 
and immediately taken up by the 
present, in concurrence with the 
advice of the greatest responsible 
naval and military authorities in the 
country, has been supported against 
the most shameless faction, by over- 
powering majorities night after night, 
and will soon, as it ought, be the law 
of the land. The part played by 
Lord John Russell on this occasion 
is to us, chiefly for his own sake, a 
cause of sickening dissatisfaction ; 
and we shall add. no more to that 
which we have already written upon 
this painful and humiliating subject. 
But what shall be said of the part 
played by the Manchester party upon 
this question? That it has sunk them 
fathoms deeper in publiccontempt than 
they were before they took up, most 
fortunately for their opponents, this 
anti-national, this utterly un-English 
position. Conceive Mr Cobden’s 
wretched advice taken, and England 
suddenly the subject of French inva- 
sion! In a moment, if any one could 
think at such an awful moment of 
such persons as the Manchester party, 
they would be torn to pieces ; and 
probably a like fate would be in store 
for those who had had the folly to 
listen to them! But better counsels 
are prevailing, thanks to the deter- 
mination of the Ministry, aided by 
the powerful support of Lord Palmer- 
ston. The anti-militia agitation has 
been a signal failure, in spite of the 
galvanic energy displayed by the 
Manchester party, in order to com- 
pensate for the discomfiture of their 
other schemes for agitation ; and we 
hope that their doings on this occa- 
sion will be borne in mind at the 
ensuing election. 

These, we repeat it, are the Six 
Points of the Conservative Charter ; 
and every constituency should insist 
on knowing whether the candidate or 
candidates will answer them cordially 
in the affirmative. 

In conclusion, we conscientiously 
express our belief that, during the 
critical first three months of their offi- 
cial career, the Earl of Derby and his 
Government have not only entitled 
themselves to the confidence of the 
country, but have obtained it, and will 
soon receive a still larger measure of 
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national confidence. Under circum- 
stances exquisitely trying, they have 
conducted themselves with such con- 
summate prudence as to put their un- 
scrupulous opponents uniformly in the 
wrong, and to disarm the hostility of 
those influenced by only patriotic con- 
siderations. The noble Earl at the 
head of the Government has main- 
tained his ground in a spirit of calm 
firmness, and been admirably support- 
ed by his friends. Difficulties, judged 
insuperable, have disappeared ; and 
we believe that others yet in exist- 
ence will share the same fate. The 
loudly-vaunted Opposition, which was 
to dash them in pieces immediately, 
has itself fallen to pieces, and has no 
real elements of cohesion, or powers 
of reconstruction. We think it un- 
likely that Lord John Russell will 
feel disposed, or, even if he were, 
would be allowed, to be the future 
leader of Opposition ; and the per- 
petual tergiversations of Sir James 
Graham are not likely to secure him 
the confidence of any considerable 
body of influential Parliamentary fol- 
lowers. He must now remain in 
alliance with the Manchester party, 
than which one more utterly contemp- 
tible, in point of spirit and character, 
and more obnoxious to distrust and 
scorn, never aspired to be the medium 
of doing irreparable mischief to this 
great and glorious country. 

The letter which Lord John Rus- 
sell, goaded on, it is whispered, by 
some suddenly-perceived exigency, 
has thought it advantageous for his 
interests to address to the great 
metropolitan constituency, is one 
which is by no means calculated to 
better his position, or increase the 
number, or reassure the spirits, of 
his former supporters. It indicates a 
sort of laudator temporis acti spirit, 
designed by its writer to awaken 
slumbering feelings of gratitude, and 
excite vague hopes of the things 
which he may do, if he should feel 
himself driven on by his new adherents 
in a course of democratic concession. 
We see in this effusion nothing de- 
finite, nothing statesmanlike, nothing 
dignified or determined in bearing 
and spirit. We are provoked by 
many passages in it to indulge in 
severe animadversions, and ask ques- 
tions which it will be difficult for 
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Lord John to answer. We shall, 
however, refer here to only one—the 
paltry allusions to the glorious cause 
of Protestantism. Alas! how does 
he now roar like any sucking dove! 
How completely has evaporated the 
spirit of the famous letter to the 
Bishop of Durham, which so lately 
kindled the country from one end to 
the other! To the eye of a zealous 
Protestant, the one little meagre 
paragraph devoted to this subject 
speaks volumes, to prove that the 
interests of Protestantism are not 
safe in Lord John’s keeping; and 
that—shall we add it?—because he 
foresees that to uphold Protestantism 
vigorously would be to interefere with 
any possible alliance with Sir James 
Graham and the Manchester and 
Radical party. If there be a contest 
for the city of London, we suspect 
that Lord John Russell will appeal 
in vain to the Protestant electors ; 
while the mercantile electors will 
look with smiling contempt at his 
newly-developed anxiety to revise 
the existing intolerably oppressive 
Customs arrangements. 

The country has now plainly be- 
fore them, as far as we can briefly 
put it, the Great Question, whether 
they will uphold Protestantism and 
repel Democracy. We await the 
issue with unspeakable solicitude. 
We have no fear, if the constituencies 


The Great Question. 


[June, 1852. 


will do their duty. Let them ask 
themselves the plain question, What 
is to become of us, if Sir James 
Graham, and Messrs Cobden, Bright, 
and Hume come into power? Dkz- 
STRUCTION would be upon us! 

We implore, therefore, every Con- 
servative elector in the kingdom, every 
true Protestant, every loyal subject of 
the Queen, to regard himself as rnpr- 
VIDUALLY of importance during the en- 
suing ever-memorable struggle. Let 
no man rely on his neighbour, or un- 
dervalue his own exertions, capabili- 
ties, or influence. When too late, 
hundreds of thousands may lament 
and curse an infatuated apathy: for 
if even a downward impulse be given, 
it rapidly acquires an_ irresistible 
force. Before we again appear, the 
Great Question will be discussing in 
every constituency in the kingdom ; 
and it really resolves itself into ave 
or No—Conservative or destructive? 
Everything is at stake—our national 
character, our independence, our civil 
and religious liberty. Let those 
only succeed who are likely to make 
desperate exertions in order to in- 
augurate organic changes, and the 
crown will quiver on the sacred brow 
of her that now wears it, and on the 
temple of our national greatness we 
may woefully write—IcHasBop! The 
glory is departed ! 
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